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PREFACE. 



Early associations and impressions are sddonf en^ 
tireiy removed. From our youth, we have been taught 
to look upon the Greeks* and Romans* as the most 
learned and polished people. A long acquaintance with 

writers of both nations, renders us familiar with their 
history ; and, in riper years, when these people are named, 
our youthful feelings and veneration are recalled, and our. 
imaginations dwell with delight on the pleasure we have 
derived from the company of our old classical friends. 
In the same proportion as we have admired and revered 
the Greeks and lloiiians, we liave been led to disregard 
and despise the Goths, for raising the standard of liberty 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire. We have insen- 
sibly imbibed the opinions of the Roman authors which 
we have read, and, with the name of Goths, have con- 
stantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty, and 
barbarity ; not considering that we, as Englishmen, are 
indebted to the descendants of the Gothic tribes for pur 
existence^ our language, and our laws. There is no 
doubt that the foundation of our justly admired Consti* 
tution, which distinguishes Great Biitain, and makes her 
stand pre«eminent among the nations of Europe, was laid 
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ii PREFACE. 

by our Saxon ancestors. Indeed, our language, our 
government, and our laws, display our Gothic ancestors 

in every part : they live, not merely in our annals an4 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and perpetual dis* 
course, r The parent tree is indeed greatly amplified, by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
new shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improve* 
ments of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its 
Saxon origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though 
more than thirteen centuries have rolled over, with all 
their tempests and vicissitudes i.*' 

A brief history of the inhabitants and language of 
England will prove the truth of the preceding remark : . 
but to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we must revert to the time when Europe was first 
* inhabited. 

Europe, like other parts of the world, appears to have 

been peopled from Asia. The Western regions most 
probably received their inhabitants by three distinct 
streams of population, at distant periods, over the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azopli. Ancient historians concur with the 
most probable traditions respecting these three streams* 
This is corroborated by the feet, that there are three 
different families of languages : two of these distinct 
tongues pervade the Western regions of Europe, and the 
third spedes prevails on the Eastern frontiers. 

The earliest stream we shall find to carry with it the 
Gomerian, Kimmerian or Keltic race, that spread itself 
over « considerable part of Europe, particularly towards 



^ Turner's Uistory of the MnglO'Saxons, 8?o. vol. i. p. 101. 
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the South and West, and fioin Gaul entered the British 
Isles. From the Kimmerian^ Keltic or Celtic source 
have proceeded the following languages* : 



CELTIC, 



X 



1 



3. The ancient 

Irish. 
J 



1. The ancient, * ^ % The~'ancieiit 
Gaulish. Bntiah. 

1 . r-- j 

1. Welsh. 2.Aniioricwi. 3% Cornish. 1. Irish. 2. Erse, or d.Manki. 

Highland 
Scotch. 

The second distinct emigration from the East, about 
the 7th century before the Christian aeraj contained .the 
Scythian, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, from which most 
of the modern nations of Europe have descended. The 
followinglanguages have flowed from the original tongues 
of these tribes^: — 

GOTHIC. 

TheAnglo-Saxoiu 



1 .ModeiiiEnglisli. 

2 LowlandScotch. 

3. Belgic, or Low 

Dutch. 

4. Frisic, of FrieS" 

land, in Hol- 



TheFranco-Theotise^ TheMoeso-Gothic ; 
orFnuidc* The written 

remains of 
this tongue 
eiist in the 
fragments of 
Ulphilas's 
translation of 
liie Scripture, 
made about 

A.».d70. 



ll. German, or 
HighDutch. 

2. Suevian^ or 
Gernuun of 
Swabia. 

3. Swiss. 



The Cimbric, 

Cimbro-Go- 
thic, or Oid 
Icelandic 



•r 



Modem 
Icelandic. 

2. Norse^ or 
Norweriam 

3. Danish. 

4. Swedish. 

5. Orkneyaa 
of the Ork* 
nejiiles* 



The third and most recent stream of population that 
flowed intoEurope» conveyed the Slavonian or Sarmatian 
nations. These coming last, occupied the most Eastern 



• See Peicy^t Trmi^atimi^MaUeriN&rikirn Antique : Ftelace 
p. xvii. 

^ See Turner s Hisiurt/ of the Anglo'Saxom, 8vo. vol. i. p. 26. 
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pftTts» as Russia \ Poland, Eastern Prussia^ Moravia, Bo- 
liemia, and their vicinity : from these Slavonic tribes a 

third genus ot European languages arose, as the Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dal- 
matian, &e« 

The three stocks just mentioned were the chief sources 
of the' ancient, population of Europe, especially in the 
Northern and Western regions : Ionia, Greece, and the 
Southern parts, however, received colonies by sea from 
the Phoenician Pelasgi^ who spread over Europe the 
literature of the Southern parts of Asia. 

As the Slavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the third source 
of population, have never extended so far VVest as Eng- 
land, nor made any settlement amongst us, no further 
notice will be taken of them. We are most concerned 
with the two former streams of population. Though 
at a very early period Britain was most likely visited by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, from whom 
the island is said to have received the name of Britain % 
yet the first inhabitants were probably from Gaul 6t 
France, and were a part of the Kimmerian or Keltic 
tribes. 

Very little authentic information is found respecting 
Britain before the invasion of Julius Caesar, about fifty* 

five years before the Christian sera. Csesar states that 
the inhabitants, whom we have concluded of Keltic ori- 



« See Turner's ITiMtory of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. I pp. ?6 & 130. 

* See Introduction^ page 4. 

• Bochart thinks that Britam is derived from the Punic ^3W-n'^l 

Biirat Anak, the land of tin. The British Isles were called Ka,(r<rir£- 
fiJa^ by the Greeks, from naffTiTs^ov, tin. Boch. Canaan, hb, I. 
c. 39, p. 720. 
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PREFACE. V 

gin, were very numerous \ Some pursued agriculture, 
but most of the inferior tribes led a pastoral life, and, 
dothing tbemsdves mth skins, lived on milk and flesh. 
It was a general praetice to stain themselves with woad, 
and wear long hair on their heads, while they shaved 
every part of the face except the upper lip; they would, 
the^fore, have a most terrific appearance in battle. They 
were very superstitious; for, if any were afflicted with se- 
vere di8<»ses, by the advice and assistance of their Dni- 
idical teachers, they sacrificed human victims. The 
Druids always officiated in these cruel rites*. 

After several attempts, Britain came under the power 
of the Romans, who imparted to this, as well as every 
nation they conquered, the privileges of their laws and 
rights. While the Romans retained possession of this 
island, they built houses or villas in the Roman style, 
adorning them with porticoes, saloons, and baths^. ^Vhat 
Rome possessed and valued was shared by the most power- 
ful natives of Britain, who were ambitious to distinguish 
themselves in the Roman arts and sciences. They must, 
therefore, have derived much information from the Ro- 
mans, who governed the island till about a.d. 409. — 
Though the Romans had been so long in Britain, the 
great body of the people were still of Keltic origin, re- 
taining their own language and some of their customs. 

At the fall of the Roman empire, Britain, among the 
distant provinces, threw off the Roman yoke : lor when 
tlie emperor G>n8tantine, who was chosen by the Britons, 
could not render them assistance, that they might defend 



' Catar, iv. c. 10. • Ilnd. lib. vi. c. 15. 

» Tacit, yu. Jgr, c. 21, and Turner's HUtwy of the Anglo^Saxtms^ 
8vo. vol. i* p. 223. 
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tbemselves, they pmlumed their own fatdependence, 
which they preserved for nearly hiilf a century. In its 

independent state^ Britain was divided into many sepa- 
rate CivitateSy or Republics^ which soon infringed upon 
each other*s privileges^ and caused perpetual disputes and 

contests. 

Weakened by internal warfare, they became more liable 
to the depredations of thePicts, Scots or Irish, andSaxons. 

In their piratical expeditions, the Saxons, for nearly two 
centuries, had occasionally enriched themselves with 
plunder from Britain. At this time, however, the Picts 
arid Scots, taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Britain, were very successful in their predatory 
incursions. So formidable did their attacks become^ 
that the Britons found it necessary to unite their ener- 
gies to repel from the island such fierce assailants. They 
assembled to choose one of their princes for a supreme 
monarch, who, in difficult affairs, was assisted by a coun- 
cil of the other chiefs. About the year 449, the king 
and British chiefs were holding a public council, to con- 
sider the best means of repelling their Irish and Scottish 
enemies, when Hengist and Horsa arrived at Ebbs-fleet, 
near Richborough, in the ble of Thanet. The council 
unanimously came to the resolution of engaging these 
Saxons for subsidiary soldiers against their enemies. 

The Saxons'"* were successful ; and their leaders. Hen- 
gist and Horsa, finding they were to be employed for a 
military defence, suggested the propriety of sending for 
more of tlieir countrymen. The British king assented^ 
and many more Saxons came, to assist in preventing the 
incursions on Britain. The Picts and Scots were soon 

8ec the Grammar, page 35, Note 1 j and Praxis, extract 5. 
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repelled; and the Sacxons, now no longer necessary dx 

defence, were requested by the Britons to leave the ' 
country; but they refused. This led to variaus contests, 
till about A.D. 457, when Hen^t, the Saxon leader^ 
gained a permanent settlement in Kent. The Saxons 
gradually increased in power, and founded one kingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the Octarchy, 
about A.D. 586. The Britons, for the most part, dis- 
dsdning the Saxon yoke, took refuge in Wales, Cornwall, 
Bretagne in France, and other places ; while those that 
remained in their native land were compelled to be me- 
nial servants to their conquerors. The Saxons were so 
numerous, and their conquest so complete, that they 
spread exclusively their own language in the parts which 
they occupied. They also readily imposed their own 
names on every district or place where they came : these 
Saxon names generally denoted the nature, situadon, or 
some striking feature of the places to which they were 
given. A succession of Saxon kings reigned in the bland 
for 430 years, till about the year 1016 ; when Canute^ a 
Dane, ascended the English throne. In a little more than 
twenty years, the Saxon line was restored, and continued 
till the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

We have seen that, though the Phoenicians may have 
visited this island in very early times^ the first inhabit- 
anta were of Kimmerian or Keltic origin. These re- 
mained in possession of the country till the coming of the 
Bomans under Julius Ca&sar, about 55 years before the 
Christian sera. The Romans were in Britain till a.d. 409. 
After their departure, the Britons were independent for 
about 48 years. The Saxons then conquered the island, 
and their power existed for nearly 600 years, from a.d. 
457 tiiri066, with the intermibsiou of 2G years, when 
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Danish kings reig^^. From this sucoessive population 
Britain had obtained all the benefits which each could 

impart. The hardy and independent Saxons coqld not 
fail to derive some assistance from the hnprovements 
they found amongst the Britons, and the Roman pro- 
geny, when they arrived. " When they first landed in 
' this island) they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idola* 
trous and .superstitious pirates ; enthusiastically coura- 
geous, biit habitually cruel. Yet from such ancestors 
a nation has, in the course of twelve centuries^ been 
formed, which, inferior to none in every moral and in** 
tellectual merit, is superior to every other in tlie love 
and possession of useful liberty : a nation which culti- ^ 
vates with equal success the elegancies of art, the inge- 
nious labours of industry, the energies of war, the re- 
searches of science, and the richest productions of ge- 
nius"." 

From the hasty historical view that has been taken 
of this nation, it is evident that the Saxons were the only 
conquerors, who, having expelled the preceding inhabit* 
ants, were sufficiently numerous . to people the^ country, 
and» in a great degree, to establish their own language, 
manners, and laws. No conquest of Britain was ever so 
complete as the Saxon. It might indeed be supposed 
that the Danes, by their repeated ravages for so many 
years, which terminated at length in a temporaiy or par* 
tial subjugation of the country, must have considerably 
altered the Saxon language. To this it may be answefed, 
that the very nature of the Danish incursions and depre- 
dations prevented them from forming any numerous or 

permanent settlements amoiig the inhabitants of this 
, , . -—^ ^_ , ^ 

V \o See Tiinier*8 Hkiory of the Jnglo-Saxwu, vol. iil p. i . 
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eountry ; that the government continued in the Danish 

line of kings little more than twenty-five years; and that, 
even admitting that the language of these invaders was 
incorpoiated with that of the natives, it must be remem«' 
bered, that it was only the iiddltion of a kindred dialect, 
derived from the same northern source, which, from its 
mixture with the Saxon, has very properly acquired the 
appellation of D.ino-Saxon. This is the dialect which . 
still prevails in most of the northern counties of Eng« - 
land, where the Danes made the most lasting impression* 
But, that the reception which both they and their lan- 
guage obtained, in this country, was of the most reluc- ' 
tant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the spirited 
resolution formed by the nobles and principal n^en in 
the kingdom immediately on the death of Hardicanute, 
the last of their three kings : ' That no Dane should 
from that time be permitted to reign over England ; that 
all Danish soldiers in any city, town, or castle, should 
be either killed, or banished from the kingdom ; and that 
whoever should from that time dare to propose to the 
people a Danish sovereign, should be deemed a traitor 
to government, and an enemy to his country/ 

^* Since, then, this temporary or partial usurpation of 
the Danes occasioned so little alteration in the ancient 
language and inhabitants of our island, let us examine 
how £ar the more exorbitant and oppressive sway of the 
Aomians tended to produce a more sensible imprcb- 
sion. 

** The peculiar circumstances attending the usurpation 

of William the First undoubtedly afforded him an op- 
portunity of completely establishing the feudal system 
in this country, with the utmost rigour and severity 
which that degrading state of vassalage was capable uf 
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admitting. To gratify and reward his foUowers and 
friendly he distributed amongst them the lands, the lord- 
ships^ the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the churches, 
of the vanquished inhabitants ; whom he dispossessed by 
the right of conquest, that is, the will of the conqueror, 
of all their ancient domains, as well as of all civil offices 
and places of trust : so that, for a century or two, a few 
Norman bishops and barons, enjoying the exclu^ve £a« 
vour of the reigning monarch, or sometimes even teach- 
ing him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and presided over the lives and liber* 
ties of millions. Some are also of opinion, that an in- 
eifectual attempt was made to establish throughout the 
whole island that new-CEuigled language which the Nor- 
mans had acquired during their residence in that part of 
France to which they gave their name. It is certain, 
indeed, that the greater part of the laws and the public 
instruments of the kingdom which were not written in 
Latin, were written in Norman-French : but this was, 
perhaps, the natural effect of circumstances, Tather than 
the result of any political determination. For it is well 
known that there were also some charters written in the 
Saxon language, from the rdgn of William the First 
even to thdt of Henry the Third. We may likewise 
safely conclude that the Saxon language, mixed indeed, 
first with the Dannh and afterwards with the Norman* 
French, still continued to be almost universally spoken, 
if not written, by the vulgar ; till at length our present 
language was formed, by a gradual combination of the 
di&rent dialects spoken by the Norman barons and the 
native peasants of the country. In fact, the ancestors of 
those very Normans who settled in Neustria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians, who were continually issuing 
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from the same northern bive, spoke a language not very 
diffmnt from the old Saxon ; but being afterwards blend" 

ed with the language of the natives, which was a corrupt 
species of the Latin, built on the foundation of the an* 
cient Gaelic or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new form 
when brought by the Normans into England. But the 
. Norman as well as the Danish families were so few in 
comparison with the andent inhabitants of the Gountry, 
and their domineering conduct was so little calculated 
to recommend their vocabulary, that a preponderating ' 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon dialect continued for seve- 
ral centuries to be incorporated into our wrlttea as uell . 
as oral language, till by a natural process it began at 
length to predominate entirely over the other ingredients. 
The great mass 'of the people of this country, notwith- 
standing the predatory incursions of the Danes, the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Normans, and the occasioilal in-^ 
troduction of foreign families into the kingdom at dif- 
ferent times, continue at this day to be of Saxon origin : 
whence it follows as a natural consequence^ that the 
present language of Englishmen is not that beterc^ 
neous compound which some imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and corrupted elements of Hebrew^ Greek, 
latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely 
Anglo -Saxon in its whole idiom and construction. 

If we examine the most simple specimens of our 
written language, or that which is' used in our colloquial 
intercourse with each oilier on ordinary occasions, we 
siiall find the average Saxon words to be not less than 
eigAi out of ten; or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, J^fteen out of IwciUij ! Indeed, the learned 
Dr. Hickes has already observed, that of ^iy-eighi ward$ 
of which the Lord's Prayer is composed, not more than 
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three words are of Gallo-Norman. introduction; and 
those two are corruptions from the Latin, which cannot 

be said of the Saxon. The i einaiiiing fifty-Jive are im- 
mediately and originally derivable from the Anglo- 
Saxon ! 

** But not to insist oil favouralile j)r()ofs, let lis indis- 
criminately take as ati example any pa&sage from any of 
our best writers, either in versie or prose, and we shall 
find, on experiment, that the proportioti of Saxon wordtf 
is in general not less than what I have speciiied above: 
for instance, let us analyse the following exordium of 
Milton's Paradise LfOSt: an exordium which has been" 
always admired for its majestic simplicity, and unaffected 
grandeur of diction 

** Of man*s first disobedience ^ and the /r?/ if 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
13rouglit death into the world, and all our woe^ 
With logs of.Eden ; tiH one greater man 
Restore un, and regain the blissful teat — 
SiDg> heavenly muse—'* &c. 

In the two followhig examples, the words immediately 
derived from the Saxon are still more numerous : — 

Then when Mary was come where J'esus was, and 
saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him. 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus, therefore, saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which came' with her, he groaned in the 
spirit i and was troubled. And said, Wliere have ye laid 
him ? They said unto him. Lord, come and see. Jestis 
wept. Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him !** 
John xi. 32 — 36. 

See Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the UtiUiy of jingh^Saxon 
LUerature, &c. (4to. Oxford, 1807), p. 16—18. 
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" Every man, being coiiscious to himself tliat he thinks, 
and that which his mind is applied about whilst think- 
ing being the ideas that are there; it is past douht^ that 
men have in tlieir minds several ideas. Such as are 
those expressed by the words, whiteness, hardness^ sweet* 
ness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 
ness^ and others. It is in the first place, then, to be 
hn/^red, how he comes by them ? I. know it is a received 
doctrine that men have native ideas and origifiat cka^ 
racte7*s stamped upon their nunds in their very first be- 
ing."* — ^Locke's Essays book xi. ch« 1. 

In the preceding extracts, all the words in Roman let- 
ters are derived immediately from the Anglo-Saxon: 
only the few words in Italics have a diiSPerent origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon language is not only interesting, 
being the ground of the modern English, but it is 

one of those ancient languages to which we may sue* 
cessfully refer, in our inquiries how language has heeii 
constructed.'' 

* The following example will be sufficient to show the 
compositive power of the Saxon language, and how 
many words may be legitimately formed from one single 
root : — 

THE ANCIENT NOUN. 

X^^* \ ilit ijiind, £^miu6\ ilic intellect^ the sense. 
Secondary meaning : — wisdom, prudence, 

" Noun applied as an adjective : 
pita« 

pitre, wise, skilful, 

je-pica, conscious : hence, a witness, , 



0 
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*' Verb formed from the noun : 
pitan, to know, to perceive* 
je-pitan, to understand. 
picejian, to prophesy. 

Adjectives composed of the andent noun, and an ad- 
ditional syllable, or word : 

pirti;* wise^ skilled^ ingenious^ prudent. 

^e-pitij;, knowings unse, inteUigent, 

je-pitlea)^, ignorant^ foolish, 

je-pittij) intelligent^ conscious. 

je-pitjmc, ill in mind, demoniac. . le i 
. pitol j pittol, unse, knowing. 

Secondary nouns, formed from the ancient noun and 
another noun ; 

pitebom, the knoivUdgti oj jud^emmt^ prediction. 

piteja, a prophet. ^ ^ . 

pitejunj, prophecy. 

pite»j*a5a, a prophet, 

jepitleaft,yi/^, madness. ' 

2e-pit-Ioca, the mind. 

je-pitnej^fe, witness. 

je-pitjrcjpe, witness. 

pite-clope^ trifles. 

pit-popb, the anstver of the wise. 

Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out 
of the adjectives : 

jc-jnt-j-eocnef, ijisa7nfjj. 

pitijbom, knowledge^ wisdmn, prescience. 

pitolhef knmvledgef wisdom.^ 

" Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secon- 
dary noun : 

pitebomhc, prophetical. 
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" Conjunctions : 
piteblice,^ indeed, fin'^ but^ to wit. 

Adverbs, formed from participles and adjectives : 

pitenbhce> ^ knowmslv ^^.^ 
pittijlice, y 

It may be further observed, that the Saxons, as well 
SQ the Greeks, had a language which by composition 
would, in the name, often express the nature of the thing. 

Ac an oaky copn corn; a corn of the oak, a?i acorn. 
Ppeojrt-jrcype a priest-shire^ parish. CDona^-jpeoc me 
who is siek every months moon^ck^ lunatic, 6op%- 
jemet: is the same as the Greek word Tscoixsi^ioc, Geo* 
metry^ the measure of fhe earth ; from eop% earth, and 
^epeti measure. The Saxon word Gepim-cpaeptij de- 
notes one skilful m nwnhc}\s, or an arithmetician ; from 
jepim number, and cpaejptij crafty, knowing, skUfiU, 
&c. The Saxon word is even more expressive than 
the Greek Acji^^.^.jfKog an Arithmetician. One whom 
we call, from the Greek, an Astronomer, Rhetorician, and 
a Grammarian, the Saxons most appropriately denomi- 
nated Tunjol-cjiaeptij, Sppaec-cpaeptij, and Staep- 
cjiaeptij: — ^tunjol is a star, pppscc is speech^ and ptaep 
is a letter. Death is expressed by Iiapt-jebal soti'^ 
separation. 

Tiie language as well as the senthnents of Mr, In- 
gram may be again adopted : — That the Anglo-Saxon 
language has a peculiar share of importance and interest ; 
that it is capable of elucidathig the principles of gram- 
matical science^ and of leading us to a philosophical 

See Turner*s History of the A»^lo-&axons, 8vo. vol. i. page 578. 
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theory of language, has been sutliciently shown by the 
preceding remarks, but more fully by the ingenious au< 
tbor of the Diversions of Parley ^ and the accurate writer 
of 754^ His tori/ of the Aiiglo'Saocom, Indeed, an ex- 
clusive attention to the more learned and refined Ian- 
guages has too frequently beguiled men of the greatest 
talents and erudition into very erroneous conclusions on 
philological subjects. 

If we consult merely our own pleasure in reading, 
perhaps there cannot be a doubt, that every person of a 
classical taste and elegant turn of mind will be disposed 
to dedicate the greatest portion of his time to the ini** 
mortal volumes of ancient Greece and Rome, and to the 
works of the best historians^ statesmen, poets, and phiio-^ 
sophers, of modern Europe : but» if we would acquire an 
enlarged and comprehensive view of the history of man ; 
if we would trace his progress from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudeness to refinement ; if we would obser^'e 
how his complicated improvements in speech have main- 
tained an uniform correspondence with the gradual ex- 
pansion of his mind ; if we would remark how regularly 
his distinctive variety of words has increased in the same 
proportion as he lias enlarged the circle of his ideas ; if, 
from the investigation of these circumstances, we would 
endeavour to add to the public stock of information on 
a very abstruse but highly interesting subject, we must 
examine the written symbols of organic sounds adopted 
in the most remote ages and nations, and in the most 
riide as well as in the most refined periods of society; 
we must study the comparative anatomy of human lan<- 
guage \ we must dissect* we must analyse, we must dis- 
unite, and compare ; we must descend from the gratify- 
ing spectacle of symmetry and proportion, to the most 
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minute combination of two or more component parts ; 
we must not only trace the operadons of the human min^ 

in the sublime flights of poetry, the copious streams of 
eloquence, and the abstruse paths of abstract science and 
philosophy ; we must also consider num in the infancy 
of society, and in the infancy of life ; we must divest him 
of his eight parts of speech, and hear him deliver his 
thoughts with little more assistance than that of a noun 
and a verb only ; we must tear from him, however re- 
luctantly, that gaudy plumage, those borrowed wings, 
{ma smfosme,) composed of soft and beautiful feathers 
hermettealfy adjusted, by which be has been enabled to 
soar with triumphant glory to the highest regions of 
human. &ncy ! We must behold him a poor defenceless 
creature, surrounded with wants which he struggles to 
express, and agitated by sensations which he labours to 
communicate ! We shall then see how various causes, of 
a local, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced 
his ideas, and the language in which he has embodied 
them. In this point of view, therefore^ the language of 
our Saxon ancestors, of which some specimens remun 
of considerable antiquity, will appear highly interesting 
and important to the philosophical inquirer 

It must be granted that the Saxon is not an original 
language, but it is of considerable antiquity. The Saxons 
were as far West as the ij^lbe in the days of Ptolemy 
A.D* 141. Their situation seems to indicate that they 
niov eti among the first tribes of the Teutonic emigrations, 
and, therefore, that tliey visited Europe as soon as any 
Other Gothic tribe. There does not appear to be any 

Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the UtUity of Anglo-Saxon Ia- 
temiure, 4c. pp. 29--^2. 

CI. PtolemsBtis, Geog, lib. ii.'c. 1 1. 

b 
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evidence for the long received opinion that the Moeso- 
Gmhle language preceded the Saxon. They seem to be 
ttiOt^ like sister languages, both descended from a Scy- 
ihiah» Teutonic, or Gothic parent : perhaps the Saxon 
is tb^ older, and it is eerhdilly of sudi importance that, 
without it, no one can fully enter into the rernaciilra idiom 
of the Engliali language and other Is ortliern tongues; foi", 
from the same source as the Anglo*Saxon, flows the 

gi^eatest part of almost every language in the North of 
Europe. Tlie radical part of the modern English is of 
Gothic otigin, while the terms of arts and sciences, and 
many word^ recently adopted by us, are derived from 
the Greek and Roman tongues. Thus, the rapid current 
of European eloquence may be considered as flowing di- 
rectly frotn the OotMe fountain, receiving in its subse- 
quent course a confluence of fructifying and limpid 
streams from the mote genial climes of Greece andBome. 

If enough hav^ not been -already advanced on the ex- 
cellence of the Anglo-Saxon language to recommend it 
to mote general notice, the following remarks may show 
what inducements there are' to the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature : these will be sufficiently strong, if tht 
knowledge of Saxon be intimately connected with the 
tyrigibal introduction and establishment of our present 
language and Imvs, our liberti/, and our religion. 

That no man can shine -it the bar, in the senate, ot 
in the pulpit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 'Ht^'' 
rature, it would be ridiculous tf) assert. But that a strong 
and steady light may be reflected from this quarter on 
many points of the municipal and common law, th^ 
theory of our political constitution, and the intenud his- 
tory of our religion, I trust no Englishman of the present 
day will venture to deny. 
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« Wiiere is the lawyer who will not derive an accession 
of solid information from a perasal of the Anglo-Saxon* 

laws, publlslied by Lambard, Wheloc, and W ilkins ? not 
to mention the various charters and legal instruments 
that are slill extant) together with the ancient records of ' 
Otir county courts ; on the foundations of which is erected 
tlie whole superstructure of our forensic practice. What 
patriot is there, whose heart does not bum within him 
whilst he is reading the language in which the immortal 

I Alfred and other Saxon kings composed tlie elements of 
our envied code of laws, and poartrayed the grand out* 

' fines of oor free constitution ? 

** When the divine contemplates a work so extraordi* 
naiy as the -translation of Venerable Bede*s £€elesi^ 
aHieal Hisiort^f as well as the various other works of 
piety translated by king Alfred into his native language, 
will he not be filled with additional admiration of thai 
IVovidence, by which a wise and benevolent king was led, 
amidst the horrors and difficulties of continual w arfare, to 
inform the manners, regiilaie the conduct, and enlighten 
the minds^ of his rude and illiterate subjects ? The whole 
fabric of our laws, indeed, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
is built on a Saxon foundation. The criminal law of 
everf comtrjr undergoes oonsiderabk and frequent 
changes in the progress of national refinement; but the 
structure of the civil code, and of municipal regulations, 
as well ae the general complexion of the common law, 
continues, like the forms of government, to be main- 
tained and supported in the same state for many ages* 
Aeoordingiy we find, that, though many barbarous modea 
ef punishment, adopted by our Saxon ancestors, have 
been long since abolished, yet the remains of their civil 
and municipal customs and r^ulations are still visible 
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in our cities, towns, and villages. We have an obvious 
and striking proof of this, even in our modern names oC 
offices, terms of police, and titles of honour ; as there h 
at this moment scarcely a civil magistrate or a parochial 
bfficer, from the highest denomination to the lowest^ 
whose duty, rank, and qualifications, are not. emphatic 
cully comprised in a Saxon appellation. 

Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon 
ancestors has been generally attributed that envied pal- 
ladium of English liberty, the trial by jury. And, though 
the learned Dr. Hickes is of opinion that this celebrated 
form of juridical decision was not introduced into our 
courts of justice till the reign of Henry the Second, being 
brought, as he thinks, immediately from Normandy, and 
originally from Scandinavia; yet his elaborate examina-* 
tion of the subject seems only to prove, that the jurors, 
or arbitrators, were then first limited .to the luysterious 
number twelve! For that this fundamental princg^e 
of justice regulated the public proceedings of our Saxon 
ancestors, is evident even from those very records and legal 
instruments that are quoted by Dr. Hioke^, as well-aa 
from many others, in which nil the freeholders and prin- 
cipal men of a county, forming, as it were, B^grand Jury, 
not restricted in number^ are represented as meeting to* 
gether, to hear and determine all causes whatever, whe- 
ther of a public or personal nature. The same pure 
priiiciple of practical equity has, frpm time immemorial» 
pervaded not only our great courts of justice, but also 
the inferior courts of our inanerial lords, where all local 
matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient custom* 
regularly presented and adjusted by a jury of the principal 
landholders or copyholtlers, not restricted to the numhei* 
/2£/^/i;^, . forming what is called the itomage. It is re- 
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markable, that when earl Godwia and his son Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confessor i^t 

London, they were allowed the privilege of being «/- 
tended by twelve men ; whilst their cause was tried and 
determined by an aftsembly of all. the nobles. What 
essential difference is there in the trial of a nobleman of 
the f)resent day, who is allowed every privilege consistent 
with the splendour of his rank^ and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a bcajority of the whole house of 
which he is a member ? It appears then, that among 
our Saxon ancestors theaffiurs of individuals* particularly 
thoee of superior nrnk find dignity, were examined with 
as much attention and solemnity as tlie affairs of the 
nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court at 
different places, or convened his elders and thanes for 
local as well as g^eneral purposes, the cause of an indivi- 
dual was often tried before the same ctssembly ((f the wise 
-which regulated the concerns of the state. And so at- 
tentive were our Saxon kings tu the liberties of the people, 
that they seem never to have transacted any business of 
importance without having previously conanlted thh greai 
assemblif of the wise^ consisting of the elders and nobles 
who formed the grand council of the nation. Who does 
not perceive here the germ of the English Constitution, 
the spirit which guides the wisest and best of our kings^ 
and the principle of our national pre-eminence ? What 
are our present parliaments, but the revival of the free 
and simple witena-gemotes of our Saxon ancestors ? It 
is remarkable, indeed, that the establishment of this bul- 
wark of our constitution is coeval with the destruction of 
Norman tyranny and the recovery of Saxon freedom; for» 
however historians may differ witli respect to the precise 
sera of the firbt a8i»embling of a parliament, we may well 
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rest assured thut there is nothing Frencli or Horiuaii in 
it but the ti&me» 

' That the pure and holy religioni which We praCns 

can derive any assistance from the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon lilerature, some perhaps will be disposed to deny; 
yet the same persons must albw that the Anglo-Saaoon 
language is of as much service to the cause of religion as 
tiny other ; and, considered with a view to that system 
of religious discipline which was established at the Re- 
formation, — as well as to tlie o;cnciL\l history of the 
Christian church,— its utility will he confessed by many 
to be unquestionably great. In short* the various-works 
of piety and devotion which are still extant in the Saxoa 
language, not to mention the curious translations of tlie 
tnost material parts of the Old and New Testament^ 
may be consulted with advantage by the theological stu- 
dent of the present day, as they satisfactorily show how 
far the doctrine and discipline of die Anglo-Saxon churdi 
agree with the present established religion 

The advantages of cultivating the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
^age will be further evident, if we recollect tfaat» in this 
tongue, many Manuscripts which are of great vahie are 
now shut up from the world in tlie libraries of the 

I ■ ■ III, . I , I ■ I - .y I II I I ■< t 

■ liigtsim*8 7fiai^nil£«efm,p. 19«-*25. 

^ ''Almost the wholestocl^ of the ksogdom csnie into fhieecotific- 
Itont ;-^that of Aichbisbop Parker, given to Beimei College in Cam- 
bridge 3 Archbishop Laiid*s^ given to the BodUvtn Library ; and ihat 
of Sir Robert Cotton, now the richest treasure of that noble library.** 
■ — Camden's Life, prefixed to Gibson's edition of the J3rUannui. 

In the magnificent collection of manuscripts of His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chantlos at Stowe, are lound several Saxon char- 
ters and manuscripts that precede the eleventh century. All these are 
particularly described by the learned Dr. O'Conor in his elaborate and 
valuable Catalogue of the Stowe Manuscripts. 
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learned, for want of a moic general aci^uaintaiic^ wi^b 
the SaxoD. 

The number of historical &cU devdoped, and endii 

corrected, by Mr. Turner, in his ffistor?/ of the Angio* 
^axoiiSf proves bow indispensable a knowledge of the 
bnguBge is to an bistoriaOf particularly during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty in the island, whether his hi$M>ry 
relate to ecclesiastical or civil concern^. 

Many inscriptions on monumjents and coins, the 
utility of which none will question^ cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of tbis tongue. 

No person can douhf of the indispensable utilitjr of 
Saxon literature in elucidating the topography and anti- 
quities of our own island, — in explali)ing our pioper 
nauies, and tbe origin of families* — ^in illustrating our 
provincial dialects and local customs ; all which are the 

iiieinonals of tlie ancient manners antl characters of our 
ancestors; and witiiout a knowled|;e of which evji^j 
JSnglishman must be imperfectly accpiainted mtb the 
history of his own country 

Such being tbe importance of Anglo-Saxon literatuie^ 
it 9iay be proper to inquire what works h9ve bcfsn written 
to facilitate the acquisition of the language ; previously 
remarking^ that the aft of ffwvam was posterior to that 
^flangvffse: fpr language wa» i90t modelled h^ the votes 
of grammar, but grammar was formed from language. 
The Hebrew is thought to be the most ancient tongue ; 
and yet there was no grmmv of it till about 1040^ 
when one was compiled by Babbi Judah Chiug of Fez 



■7 Ingram's Lecture, p. 28 : and for a moie full iuH»unt of the 
utility of Saxon^ see Hickes's DUsertatw Bpisiolam. See also Dr. Sil-* 
ver'a interesting Ledwreonthe Study ofAnglo*Sifxm,Qj[fytd, 1822. 
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in Africa The Greeks and Romans had grammarians 
. many centuries before the Jews^ but not till long after 
tMSr languages had flourished and become copious. Plato, 
who lived in the fourth century before the Christian sera, 
was the first that considered grammar: Aristotle, the first 
that wrote upon it, and reduced it to an art : and Epi- 
curus, the first that publicly taught it amone^ the Gre- 
cians According to Suetonius, the art of grammar 
was first brought to Rome, between the second and 
third Punic war, about 170 years B.C., by dates Mal- 
lotes, the ambassador from king Attalus to the Roman 
Senate'^ 

. The Gothic languages were not reduced to the form 
of grammar till some centuries after the Christian aera. 
The first grammatical work we have in Saxon is a LAtin 
grammar written in the tenth century by iEtfiric an abbot : 
this is probably the samCiElfric who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The work chiefly consists of ex- 
tracts from Prisdan and Donatus, translated into Saxon 
for the use of those Saxon youths who were studying 
liatin. It was published in folio at Oxford 1659, at the 
end of Sonuier's Dictionary ^ with this title, "jELFRicif, 
Ahbatis aui teinporis dignusimi^ Grammatici vutgo 
dictiy CrrammcUica Latino- Sawonica ; una mm ejmdem 
jdUfrid Ohssario LatinO'SaxomcOn Uirumque miie 
annos plus minus septingentos scriptis mandatum^ in 
gratiam lingtus Anglo- Saxomcc^. studiosorum^ nunc pri^ ' 
mumm fucem edidii GuLiJSU Somnerus CaniuarienJ^ 

See Vowm, De Arte Gnumnatica, lib. i. c. 4.and Bishop WiUcms's 

JEssay towardi a Real Character and a philosophical Language, p. 19. 

VosMius, lib. i. cap. 3 3 Polydor. Virgil, lib. i. cap. 7 ; and Wil- 
)uns*s Essay, p. 20. 

^ See Wilkias 5 Essay towards a Real Charactex, ^c. p. 20, 
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1. The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar ever published 

was the following, in 4 to, at Oxford : I/isUlationes 
Grammaiica Anglo'Saocomcce^ et Morso- Gothics, Auc^ 
tore Oeorgiq Hickbsio^ Eceksim AnglkafUB PreS' 
bytero, Grammatica Islandica Runolphi Jon.e, 
Cataiogus Liibrorum Septentrionaliuni. Accedit Ed* 
VAJtm BsRNARDM Etynudogtcon BrUmnicum^ Osd' 
fua e TheatTO SkeldmianOy 1689. Typis Jnmants. 

In the Preface, Dr. Hiekes mentions a Saxon Grammar 
in manuscript, by JoceCn» which could not be found. 
That there was a Grammar is evident, from the Index 
of it, which still remains in the Bodleian Library^'. In 
the same library there are a few loose sheets, mth some 
forms of Declensions, by the learned MareschaP. These 
are nearly all that can be found : Dr. Hickes nuiy, there- 
fore, be considered the first who reduced the Saxon lan<» 
giiage to the form of Grammar. 

2. In 1705, at the same place, an enlarged edition of 
the preceding Grammar was published, in folio. It was 
so much enlarged and improved, as to be considered a 
new work; it had, therefore, this title; 

jLinguarum Veit, SeptentrioncUium Thesaurm Gram" 
maficO'Criiicus et Arehaologieus. /iuctare Georgio 

HlCKESIOy S. T, P, 
Whether bound in 2 or 3 vols., the arrangement of 
ihe work is as follows : 



The Title is THc^mangAum, litw Index Alphabe^em Fbcum 

Saxonimrum (nifallor) omnium^ quas complectitur Grammatica claris-^ 
smi viri Domini JoHAyyis Jossj^Liyi. — Item alius Index, Sec. Sec 
Wanley's Catalogue, p. 10 1, and Hickes's Preface, p. 1. 

Grammaticalia quadam Jnglo-Saxonica per D. Tuomam Mari.' 
scHALLUM in soluik schedk tcripta, et inter codd, ejus MSS, repoiita. 
WaDley,«p* 102. 
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I, Pars Pri$mf scu hislitiUioues Gram?ua4ica :^i»igla^ 
. Saxomm ei M€Bso*^Goihic^ pp. 235. 

II. Ejusdem Pars Secunda, scu Li^iiiuiiones Gram^ 
maticm Franco- Theotisca, pp. 111. 

JII. JEpisdem Pars Teriia, seu Grammaiiat Ishndkm 
Ritdimenia. pp. 92. 

IV. De LUUraturcB Septentrionalis Uiilitate^ sive de 
Jjhguarum VetL Skpientrianalkmi Um J}merf€iHo 
Epistolams^ mm Numismaiibus Sc^onkis. pp. 188. 

y. Antiqu<£, hiicratur(r SepietUrionaiui Liber alter^ 
seu ijibftanm veii* SqffefUriomUtm Sfc, Caiahgus 
JXsiorico'Qitiew Sfc pp. 32CI. Cm t^iius opms 
sex Indiclbus, , < 

This is n very valoable aiid splendid worli^ that xiiapi- 
&6t8 the inde&itigable industry und eadtensivf^ learning of 

Dr. Hickes, and of Mr. Wanley who wrote the Liber . 
alier^ containing a Catalogue of tlie Saxon books and 
charters that he found in our libraries* The whole work is 
• enriched with many valuable plates, fac-similes of manu- 
scripts, and every illustration desirable in sueli ^ WiU'k, 

3. Soon after the «ppe»rance.of Pr* Hickes's great and 
learned work, the Rev. E. Tliwaites, of Queen's ColJegie*, 

* " The restorer of the knovvledf^e of the Septentrional languages 
in England was Mr. Francis Junius, the son of Mr. Francis Junius 
the theologist of Heidelberg : (for an acconnt of Daye, the iirst 
Saxon printer in England, see Introduction p. 12, pote and Mr. 
Junius, though a foreigner, must with us have preference j for the 
Gothic and Saxon Gospels publisfaed by Dr. Maresehal (Mr. Junitts, 
wbo was Or. Macescluil's HistniGtor^ nvst sustain no k^ivy by our 
attrUmtinglo ona> a joint fvork of hotli^ |irhit«d with tb? types and 
at the charge •f Mr. Junius^) were printed at Dorl, and ]>r. Mare- 
sehal brought no new types Uito tine kingdom : bvt jn the 3rear 1654 
Mr. Junius, being then at Amsterdam, procured a set of ' Saxonic 
types to be cut, matriculated, and cast, thinking himself enabled by 
some good subsidves which he had met with in Germany to ndd sonic- 
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Ox£ord» published in 8vo a smaU tiramimtr wiilioiit his 

name: Granmialiva ^ Ingle- Stuvonica Hivkc^iauo 

thing to that which had been before done by Melchior Goldastus and 
Marquardus Freherus in Francic and Alemannic antiquity/ as he says 
in a letter to Mr. Selden, a copy of which may be seen in the Preface to 
Dr. Hickes's Thesaurm, 

" These types Mr. Junius brought with him into Kngiond, and with 
them types for the Gothic, Runic^ Danish, Islandic^ Greeks Roman^ 
Italic, and English, (the English of a very pretty face,) all cast to a 
pica body that they might stand togeUier : but he brought the letter 
duly, without punches or matricea^ and in Che year 1677 gave them 
villi a fount of EnijiklkSmeduh to the Univ«ni«y of Qsdbid^ where 
they sour are*. [The author afterwanb, p. A4, says that Mr. Junius 
bfougfat the matrices, and gave them to the University.] 

" In the mean time Mr. Dodsworth and Sir William Dugdfde had 
published the Monasticon, and Mr. Somner his Saj:(m Dictionary^ 
which was printed at Oxford in the year IGjU with the University 
types, though Mr. Somner had from the death of Mr. Wheelock en- 
joyed, and did then enjoy, the sdary appertaining- to the Saxon lec- 
ture founded^ Cambridge by Sir Henry bpclnian : for which the most 
probable reason we can assign. Is this : that the University of Cam* 
ittidge had not letter suited to the purpose : for though Mr. Whee*- 
look's eiMtion of JM€9 £ceMMtica< m$tory publtihed in 1644 was 
psiated at Cksdmitge^ it was printed on a lype too large £br a Dic- 
tionaiy.** Dtiserteltoa cm EngVih Typograflbkal F^mnden^ by EowAaa 
Rows MoBBS, AJ4. A A.S.S. p. 15. 

" The study of these languages, after the deadi of Mr. Junius, was . 
tiultivated witJi greater ardour through the means and by tho labour of 
Dr. Hickes, who having received the tincture from Dr. Marcschal rec- 
. tor of Lincoln College, of which college Dr. Hickea was iellow, was 
excited by Bishop Fell to the publication of the Institutloncs Gram- 
mat, AtigLO'SaxoniciB et MfBso^Gothicee, printed at Oxford in 1689 : but 
the Doctor after the Revolution entered into the inmost recesses of 
^le BoreaUan languages, instigated thereunto principally by Dr. 
ICenaet, that Dr. Uickes^ mind aod pen m%hl be diverted from the 
politioB of the time. Dr. Hidces was a Nonjuror^ Dr« Kenaet a Whig^ 
afterwards Bbhop of PeteriNwough." p. 2(1 

** In Dr. Hidses*s time there was as it were a profluvium of Saxon^ 
iata springing all from the same fountain 3 The Queen's College in 
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Linguarum SeptenirianaUtm Thesauro ewcerpta. Ox- 

onife, 1/1 1. This little work only extends to 48 octavu 
pages; but being closely pr in ted, it contains most ot what 
is necessary for the young Saxon student ; and, for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the irregular verbs, and some 
other particulars, it is a more practical and convenient 
work for a learner than Dr. Hickes's large Thesaurus. 

4. The next Grammar, compiled from the works of 
Dr. Hickes and Mr. Thwaites, was publisiied with the 
following title : The Rudiments of Grammar for the 
J^7igIish^Saittm 'Tongue first given in English^ with 
an Apology for the Study of Northern Aniiguities, 
being very useful towards the understanding our An- 
cient English PoeiJt, and other Writers. By Euzabeth 



the University of Oxford^ the nursing mother of Arctoans, — and of * 
liSj who ate joyful upon every remembrance to make acknowledge* 
ment of love unfeigned to the House of Eglesfield. Bishop Tanner, 
Bmhop Nicolsbn, Bishop Gibson; Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Elstob, Mr» 
Benson, Mr, Rawlinson, were the lights of Anglo-Saxonic literature : 
Mr. Thwaites the principal, the accurate editor of the Saxon Beptai' 
teuch. With them must be numbered Dr. William Hopkins, canon 
of Worcester, Mr. Humphrey Wanley (of Univ. College, we think, 
author of the historical and critical Catalogue of llie Septeritrional 
MSS. remaining in England, which makes the latter part of Dr. 
Hickes'^s Thesaurus) librarian to the Earl of Oxford, and son of th% 
Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, — and a young lady Miss Eliz. Elstob the 
sister of Mr. Ektob, and the indefessa comes of his studies 3 a female 
student in the University. This lady procured a fount of Saxon to 
be cut acoording to her own delineation from MSS., which was after* 
wards presented by Mr. Bowyer to the Clarendorian,"«->'' Her portrat* 
ture may be seen in the Initial G of tiie English Saxon Homily on 
the Birth-day of St. Gregory.**— Mores's DistertaUon, p. 27—30. 

The types used in thia Grammar are those of Messn. Fry, with 
some additions and alterations made under the direction of Messrs. 
R. and A. Taylor for Mr. Ingram's edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which i.«j shortly to appear. 
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Elstob. Small 4to. Loudon, 1715. This was the first 
Saxon Grammar that was pub&hed in English. 

6. In 1726 a very short and iinpcM-foct Saxon (Jram- 
tnar appeared in a collection of Grammars, with this 
title : ^» Iniradueiion to an English Grammar^ con" 
taining I. yl Compendious' T fay to juasltT any Language 
in the Jf^crld, II. Particular Account of Jiastem 
Tongues^ Sfc. III. A IHssertatUm m the Saaeon, 
IV. A Grammar of it, being No. X. of the Complete 
Linguist ; or Univeraal Grammar* By J. Hen ley, M. A. 
The preface extends to xxxv pages, in which there is a 
History of the Gothic tongues, and some other particu- 
lars, on which, for correctness, much dependence cannot 
be placed. The Grammar contains 61 pages, and is, a 
very imperfect abstract of Hickes. 

6. Mr. -Lye wrote a valuable Saxon Grammar, which 
he prefixed to his edition of Jumi JEtymokgieum 
Anglieanum. The title of the whole work runs thus : 
FrancisciJuxh Fiunctsct filii Eiymologicum Anglic 
canum. Ha .autographo descripsit et accessionibufi per- 
nmUis amtum edidk EDfTMDua Lyb^ A.M, Ecdeaite 
parochialts de Yardley- Hastings in agro jSurtluunp* 
tommsi Hector. Pramittuntur I "^ita Auctoris et Granh- 
maiiea Anglo'Saofonica. Oxonii 1743. Folio. No 
notice can here be taken of the Dictionary; but of the 
Grammar prefixed to it, the author remarks, *« Praemisi 
GrammaticamAnglo-Saxonicam. CI EdwardusTh whites 
olim Collegii Reginensis Socius et Linguae Grsecse Pro- 
fessor Grammaticam ex Hickesiano Thesauro excerptam 
emlgavit. Hanc ego in auclarium dedi multis partibus 
emendaUorem, prsesertim ubi nominum declinationes 
tractantur, et orutionis constructio sive Synttjfxis. Haec 
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valde milii vkkbatur deBidarari, ills numero abundave; 
quapropter illas intra termiiiOB definhi, et pro septem tm 

tantum posui." The alterations in this Grammar are 
very judicious ; tb^ are real improvements, which were 
made in a lonn; and dose attention to the language* * The 
author's critical knowledge of Saxon will be evident, upon 
examining the Grammar, as well as the Dictionary which 
Was compiled by him and afterwards published by the 
llev. Owen Manning in 1772. 

7. The title of Mr. Lye's work just mentioned, is 
DkHonarium Sawomeo ei Croi/auso-LMiifium. Ai$etvre 
Edvardo Lye, A.M. Rectore de Yardky- Hastings 
in agro Northantommsi^ Accedunt Fragmmta Vet" 
siatm U^hUmm, mcnm Opusmla fiMBdam ARgh* 
Saxomca. Edidii^ nornmlits vocabuHs muHii plmimU 
ea:enijjlLs iLlmtravit^ et Granwiaticam tUriusqu€ LangutB 
prmdsii^ O^nMjnjving, S. 71 P. CtmM^ Zaneoln.; 
yiearht^ de Oodehning^ei Reetvr dePeperh&rcw in agro 
Surreienst; 7iccno7i Reg. Sodet. et Reg. Societ. Antiqtu 
Loud. Socius. Londini 1772, in 2 vol. Folio. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon and MQBso<^6othic Grammars prefixed by 
Air. Manning are more systematic and regular than the 
six preceding ; but they contain litUe that is npt found 
in die works of his predecessors. 

8. Tlie follovving Grammar has been leceiitly pnl)]ish- 
ed in Danish ; Angelsdksisk JS^roglmre tilligcmed en 
koH Lasebog ved R. K. Rask. Stokkolm 1817. Or^ 
An Anglo-Saxon Grammar^ together with a s/iori 
Praais. By R. K. Rask. — This is an original and 
useful work. The author has manifested a considerabk 
depth of reseait'h, and haa fornied his Grammar on the 
plan of otjter Northern languages, with most of which 
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he ftppem intimately acquainted. He has given an 

abstract of Saxon poetry, and a small Praxis, with short 
notes. 

In 1810 at>peared The MUmerUs of An^^Samn 
Grammar t ta - which are added a Prams and F^oca- 
butary. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. This is a small work of only 84 pages 
in 12mo, on the plan of Hickes. The author introduces 
his work by observing, ** The following pages have been 
Compiled with a view of offering to the publici in a com^ 
pressed fbrm^ the principal parts of Dr. Hiekes's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar." Tlie author, liowever, has followed 
Manning in the declensions of nouns, and some other 
particulars. He remarks further, ** In the arrangement, 
the plan of Dr. Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar has 
been adhered to, as closely as the peculiarities of the two 
languages Would permit.** 

While the uu i lt of the eight preceding Grammars, and 
especially of Hickes's learned Thesamms^ is full)^ admitted; 
it must be acknowledged, that, with the exception of 
Mr. Rask's Grammar, they follow too closely the form of 
the Latin language. Instead of being Grammars formed 
on the true An^O'^Baxon idiom, are they not rather mo- 
delled according to the principles and form of the Roman 
tongue ?— The present is an attempt to divest the Saxon 
Grammar of the useless Latin incumbrances, put upon 
it by preceding writers, and to offer one formed on the 
true genius and structure of the original Saxon. With 
this view, the work commences with an Introduction on 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the gradual forma- 
tion of the Saxon alphabet from the Phoenician. The 
nature and power of letters are fully treated of in Ortho- 
graphy. In Etymology, the seven declensions have been 
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reduced to three : no cases, tnoods, or tenses, Lave been 
admitted, but when ihm is a real variation in the tenni- 
nation » The Syntax treats first of Sentences, then of 
Concord, and thirdly of Government. In Prosody is 
collected the substance of what has been written on the 
intricate subject of Anglo-Saxon versification. The sub- 
stance of the first part is entirely taken from The Hi?" 
fory of the ^ingio'Saxo^ts^ by S. Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
and, in some cases, almost verbatim. In the remaind^ 
of Prosody the author is very niuch indebted to the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare's remarks, and to Mr. Rask*8 
Saxon Grammar, as well as to Mr. Turner. He has em* 
bodied in the text most of Mr. Conybeare's communi- 
cation to. the Society of Antiquaries, and comprised the 
substance of Mr. Rask's work in the notes, constantly' 
referring the inquisitive student to the source from which 
his information has been drawn. He is aware that some 
may consider the Prosody too diffuse, while others may 
deem it defective. Defects will, no doubt, be observed, 
and redundancies detected; but the author hopes for the 
indulgence of Saxon scholars, when they recollect that 
this is the first time any regular Saxon Pk'osody has ap- 
peared in an English dress. The observations on tlie 
Dialects may tend to show liow the present English la|f« 
guage is derived from the Saxon. A very literal trans- 
hition is given to tlic extracts in the Praxis, to render a 
constant application to a dictionary unnecessary. In the 
quotations from Boethius, Mr. Turner's translation has 
been generally adopted. 

The text will be found to contain most of what is ne- 
cessary for a grammatical acquaintance with the Saxon, 
even by those who are unacquainted with any language 
except the English : and tlie noie^ to comprctiend a va- 
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riety of curious and use&U mai>ter on the origin and struo 
toie of the An^o-SoxDn and the modem Eng^h fam^ 
guage* Though on doublful points continued referenee 
has been made to our best philological writers and gram- 
iiMfkoa, Widlis» Wilidaa, Hanis, Monboddo, Tooke, 
Grombiey Grants and olliers ; yet some notes of minor ^ 
importance have been added» with a desire of making the 
path plain and easy to the most inexperienoed student. 
It Is, however, strongly recommended that those who are 
beginning to study Saxon, will not bewilder themselves 
by aittending too much to the copious notes; for, if the 
text do not contain every particubr, it comprehends all 
that is absolutely necessary, till a very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the language. 

It is to the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that 
the female sex owe their present important and inde- 
pendent rank in society. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
** their safety, their liberty, and their propor^ were pro- 
tected by expreiBS laws: they posseted all tliat sweet 
influence which, while the hujpan heart is responsive to 
the touch of love, they will ever retain in those coun- 
tries which have the wisdom and urbanity to treat (hem 
as equal, intelligent, and independent beings Per- 
* haps, thcawfore, the present work will not be quite un- 
interesting to the female sex. 

Some ladies, who are an ornament to their sex, and 
who are most successfully exerting their talents in the dif- 
fusion of usieful knowledge, have studied Saxon with evi- 
dent advantage. Were it not for the retiring modesty of 
an amiable female, whose highest pleasure is derived from 
conferring a benefit unobserved, the author would be 



^ SeeTxxxMt'&JhHtory of the /inglo-Sajons, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 78. 

C 
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gratified to record thee name of the accomplished lady to 
whom we have been recently indebted for the firatEngikh 
translation of the Saxon Chronicle ; especially as she isr of 
a family very much distlnguislied by the devotion of its 
memlxirs to every good and useful wdrk. Let it he. re- 
membered to the honour of her sex^ that the first Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar written in English was by the learned 
Mrs..£lstob^ who is also celebrated as the transkitor of the 
Anglo-Sflxoh Homily on the birth-day of St. Gregory^. 

The author of these Elements has much pleasure ia 
specifying to whom he b indebted, for occasional hints 
or more regular assistance during the progress* of* this 
work. He must first acknowledge his obligations to 
Edward Johnstone, M.D. of Edgbaston Hall, near Bir- 
mingham, and Mrs. Webb, for the confidential manner 
in which they intrusted to him the valuable MS8. of the' 
late Rev. J. Webb ^ of Birmingham ; allowing him the 



Gregory wat a Roman Pontiff, . who, in the sixtii century, esnsed ' 
the Gospel to he first preached amongst our Pagan aneeston. 

Though a regular biographical account of Mr. Webb might be a 
little out ot place in a work like the present, yet the Author hopes he 
shall be excused in extracting the following particulars respecting him 
from a memoir by the Rev. VV, H. Howe of Weymouth ; especially as 
they give some account of the commencement and progress of his 
Saxon studies : they will also show what inducement Mr. Webb had 
to direct his manuscripts to be presented to Dr. Johnstone. 

" Disappointed by sickness in the ministry of the Gospel, Mr .Webb's 
fint and ardent choice, he was induced to engage in the education of 
youth i and from this circuniBtaace> .his attention was prineipaUy dt^ 
rected to lingual i^esearch. To this, he devoted the leisure which His 
engagements In the 8chool-room> and the repose claimed by an en- 
feebled frame, would allow. During the last three years of his his 
studies were chiefly directed to a topic connected with clasaieal litera* 
ture, that docs not receive general, and perhaps not such marked at- 
tftotion as it deserves. Tliis was an investigation of the KngUsh lun- 
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iKir^tnuned use of them. Mr. 'Webb was preparing 
^evMtl woffks for.the pfei8» sod he had ooUected mueh 

matter for them. Amongbt these was an Anglo-Saxon 

guage In its Anglo-Saxon and Goihie BOniceR. He began late ; hut, 
ponewing a mind which would have exoeQed tn any pumiit that al- 
lowed room for the exertion of its strength, he conducted the study 
with all that enthusiasm which makes difficulties but the occasion uf 
new exertions and accelerated prop-ess." 

Connected with the present work, there is one circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Howe which cannot be omitted. *' This was the intimacy 
iionned with his phyBiciaUj Dr. £dward Johnstone^ a gentleman uniting 
great urbanity of manners with extensive classical knowledge. His 
professional attentions were exemplaty and unremitted. His prompt at- 
tendance^ the tenderness of his sympitthf^ and kind watchfulness to the 
last moment^ cannot be erased from the grateM rememhiahce of the 
widow of my friend. But while the medieal skill of thisgentleniaa greatiy 
contributed to hold in check the progress of disease, the friendship of a 
person of literary taste, congenial with his own, was no less serviceable 
to support u buoyancy of spirits under the accumulating load of disease. 

" It was, I believe, in the autumn ot 1 81 1 that Mr. A\ ebb was first 
introduced to this gentleman's society. He had consulted him on pro- 
feasional subjects, which led to the placing of his eldest son under 
Mr. Webb's care. The intimacy increased, and continued to furnish 
Mr. Webb with one of the most interesting sources of pleasure from 
human soeiety, which he enjoyed during the last few years of his life, 

7 It was in the beginning of September 1814 that a disease took 
place, which sunk him into theftedes of death, October 11th 1814, 
attheageofSS." 

This amiable young man had the following works in hb notes of 

1. A Grammar of the primitive, intermediate, and modern English 
toni^ue. The primitive or Anglo-Saxon to be made as complete as 
possible i the intermediate to consist principally of such notices of the 
progress and chan eres of the languages, as may be necessary to elucidate 
and correct the other two. 

2. Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Either a reprint of Somncr, Lye and Manning, or a methodical 
wofk something like Mair's Tffro's Dietkmanf, with an Index, 

c2 
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Grammar, left in a very imperfect state. Most of the 
carious materiak coUeoted by Mn Webb were foond 
useless. The Author is, however, indebted to the manu'- 
scripts for part of Orthography, some lists of Adverbs, 
jand the substance of many notes. Some notes are given 
entire, of which notice is generally taken in the work ; 
others are considerably altered, and given without spe- 



3. Reprint of Anglo-Saxon works in EngiLsh diaiacters. 

Saxon Gospels. 

Heptateuch. Psalter. 

Laws . 

Alired'6 Works. 
Chronicle. 

4. Orthogmphical CoUectioiis^ iUustraliTO of the Gnunmatical His* 
tory of the Englnh Language^ ftom the Nonnan Conquest to the 

jof Milton. In two Parts* * 
Part 1. Tmcing the language upwaids to its eaiiiest period, 1 vol* 
Pttrt. IL IVacing the language downwards from its eariiest period, 

2 toIb. 

Stdidi?ision of Part II : English before Wickliife ; from Wickliffe to 
tlie Reformation ; from the Reformation to " Paradise Lost. " 

5. Grammar of the Mceso-Gothic, 

6. Gothic DictionaiT. 

7. Gothic Gospels in English characters. 

8. Gothic^ Anglo-Saxon, Wickliffe's and Tyndal's Gospds in four pa- 
tallel columns in the En^^ish chacacter. 

Mr. Webb's manuscripts weie sent to the Author^ September 30lls 
1820, in the following state. 

No. 1. For the AngloSaxM Grammar, oonslderable piepafatiotis. 
aiemadet IbrtheJji^mRedSale^aC^ notes aiefoiuid; fimrtheJiNlem 
BngU^ there is no preparatHm. 

No« 4. Very extensive extnets properly arranged aie made Sat fhim 
work. 

No. 5. Part oi tiii^i Grammar is prepared, but chiefly on ^scraps of 
paper. 

No. 7. Gothk Gospels transcribed in modem characters. 
For Nos. 2, 3« 6« 8 no preparation is nuide. 
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dfie leference. The sune Ubertjr has been taken with 
tracts from works that have been ptibliehed. When 

additional observations have been iiiadey or some sen- 
tences altered, reference has oommonly been made only 
to the author, without specific marks of quotation, though 
many sentences may be in the very words of the original. 

The Author is not only indebted to the printed works 
of some of the most eminent Saxon sdiolars for much 
valuable information, but for their epistolary communi- 
cations during the progress of this Grammar. Amongst 
these he ought to name Sharon Turner, Bsq. F« A.S., 
The Rev. J.J. Conybeare, A.M. late professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, and the liev. J. Ingram, late Anglo-Saxon 
professor in the same Untverrity*^. 

Here he ought to notice the important assistance of 
the Hev. W. Pulling^ A.M. FX.S. of Sidney Sussex 

^ By the bborioas and suocesifol' r cte a t ch es of Mr. Turner, *' a 

taste for the history and remains of our great ancestors has revived, 
and is visibly increasing." In 1/99 the tirst fruits of his indefetii^able 
exertions were given to the public in his valuable History of the An- 
glo-Saxons, " an bistoriral work, which for impartiality, and a continued 
reference to original documents, has never been surpiLssed, and notoften 
equaUed. The Rev« J. Ingram and the Rev. J. Conybeare with no com- 
' mon zeal and success have used their exertions to promote the study 
of Anglo-Saxon literature i the former, in his elegant and valuable 
Inaognial Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon lateratuie, Ac." 
4fOj ]ip. 1 12, Oxford 1807 ; from whom we are daily expecting an En- 
glish tnadHdon of Saxon Chronicle, aooonpanied with a much 
cnlaqped and impofed text of the Saxon |**4Md die klter i 
Conmnmieationa on the Saxon Venification, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, printed in the 17th vol. of the Archccologia, 1814. The lovers 
of Saxon literature may shortly expect to be highlv gratified by the 
appearance of Mr. Conybeart s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon^ Early 
English, and Norman French Poetry." 

llie talent of this gentleman, Ibr the ai^quisition of languages. 
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CoUege, Cambridge, for his assistance in translating 
from the Danish^ Rask's ** Angdmksisk Sprogiare,** 
and for elucidating some obscurities. 

He should reproach himself with ingratitude, were he 
not to misntion his obligation to T. W. Kaye> Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, for his very kind 
attention in examining some quotations from works to 
which the author could not have access^ and for various 
useful observations. 

His thanks are also due to Mr. Richard Taylor, F.L.S. 
for his judicious remarks, and for his great attention in 
inspecdng^the proof sheets. 

Some readers may probably charge the author with 
sterility of invention and plainness of expression ; in re- 
ference to which he has only to remark, that^ he has 
faithfully laid before the public the result of his gram- 
matical inquiries, expressed in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage. An inflated diction neither suited his genius 
nor his subject. It has been liis continued endeavour 
to keep in view the important rule of Quintilian : Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
curandum That the author may have failed even in 
this instance, as well as in other particulars, he has reason 
to fear, because the work has been composed at di&rent 
intervals of leisure, and often amidst the anxieties and 

distraction of a laborious profession. This, hovyever, he 

■ . ■ 

IS not only well known to li» friends, but his correct knowledge of 
Danish has been partieularly manifested to ihe publfe by his ^' Select 
Sermons with appropriate 'Prayenc translated from the original Danish 

of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court Chaplain, and Regins Professor of 

Divinity at Copenhagen.** This volume iippeared in 1819, and was 
well spoken of by some of the most respectable Reviewers. 
Inst. lib. viii. cap, 4. 

« 

% 
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can affirm, that he has spared no pains to lay before the 
young Saxonist a plain and comprdiensive Saxon Gram- 
mar; and, in the Notes, to satisfy the inquiries of the 

more advanced student. Where satisfaction could not be 
obtained^ the nearest approximation to truth has been 
attempted, by what appeared to the author rational con- 
jecture; the reasonableness or fallacy of which must, 
however, be left to the judgement of others, who are both 
better able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
The autlior has no favourite hypothesis to support: his 
sole object has been to give a rational account of the 
formation and structure of the Anglo-Saxon and English 
languages. 

He is conscious that in the Notes opinions have often 
been given» when they do not always appear to be well 
supported. In such, and indeed in all eases, he invites 
liberal criticism, being assured tliat, by the collision of 
opposite opinions, new Ught, if not truth, is often dictted; 
and should this be the -case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself or by a more success- 
ful inquirer. 

Though some may still neglect, and probably even 

despise, the works of our ancestors, and every attempt 
to bring their language into notice ; yet those who ikl- 
mire with the author the sterling sense of their nervoua 

prochictlons, though in a humble garb, will not disregard 
the present work ; they will rather receive It with grati- 
tttde, as a faithful guide to the treasures of wisdom and 
piety, still hidden in the temple of liberty and indepen- 
dence erected by the Saxons ; — a temple, not of Horn an 
or Grecian symmetry of architecture, but of the wilder 
Gothic, which ever attracts the attention, and generally 
ensures the approbation, of every beholder. 
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Clements of 8»mn Grammar* 



INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of alpJiabetic writijig, and a deduvtion of 
the Saxon and other European Letters from the Soma* 
riian, with: copies of inscripiions, facsimiles of manu^ 
seripis, {fc* 



Speech is the power of expressing our thoughts by 
words; These words ate articulate sounds, used by com* 
mon consent as the signs or representatives of our ideas. 

Thus, by oral sounds, our ideas or thoughts are ren- 
dered audible, and are conveyed to the minds of those 
who are present; but, by oral language alone, no commu- 
nication can be made with those who are absent. 

After some time, words were reduced to their simple 
articulafe sopnds, and marks or letters were invented to 
denote those sounds. Henoie, letters are marks for cer* 
trin sounds; and, by a combination of these elementary 
marks or letters, all words, or signs of thoughts, are 
made visible in writing, and again transferred from the 
eye to the mind By oral language, we can only commu- 



* When we read, the ideas of the author are impressed upon our 
minds, by the marki for sounds^ through the medium of sight ; and 

these ideas aro !mpre^«5ed upon the minds of the auditors thrnun:h the 
sen?^e of hearing. On the other hand^ when we dictate to an ainanii- 
eiiisis, our ideas are conveyed to him through the medium ot sounds 
significant, which he draws into viKion, by the means of marks sti^niji- 
cant of those sounda, Asile's Origin and Progress of fVriting, p. 24. 

B 
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nicate our thoughts to those who are present; but» by 
the wonderful invention of written language, we can con- 
vey, our thoughts to the most dbtant regions as well as 
to future generations. 

Many great and learned men have been so sensible of 
the difficulty of accounting for the invention of writing, 
by which the various conceptions of the mind are exhi- 
bited to the sight by a small number of elementary cha- 
racters or letters, that they have iiupposed it to be of Di- 
vine origin*. 

2. liiey say, As there is no certain evidence of the 

exlijtence or use of regular alphabetical characters before 
the days of Moses, or any thing written in such charac- 
^ters prior to the giving of the law on mount Sinai B.C. 
1491; and, as then, God is said to have written the 
Decalogue with his own finger^ and as, after this time, 
writing is always mentioned when a suitable occasion 
offers, it is concluded, that God himself first taught man 
the use of alphabetical characters. 

3. Others, thinking that such an opinion Is warrant- 
ed neither by scripture nor reason, have considered them- 
selves at liberty to pursue their inquiry into the origin of 
letters, as far as history will carry them. They say, the 
imperfection of every alphabet, not excepting the Hebrew, 
seems to show, that alphabetiod writing was not the work 
of Divine skill. Besides, had there been a Divine alpha- 
bet, it would, from its excellence, boon have establislied 



^ Of tfab q>mioii were St. Cyril, Qemeiit of Atesamdrm, BaaMm, 
and others among the Fathera ; and Mr. Bfyant, Mr. Cottaid, Dr. A. 

Clarke, with many others among the moderns. See 5/. Cy ril against 
JuUan, book viii., Euseb. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 7, Bryant's Mifthologff, 
and Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical Miscel. 

* The followinp: quotations are given as proofs that the Deca» 
logiie was not written by command, but by the hand of God himself. 
Exod. xxiv. 12. A law and commandments which I have written • 
TOflD mVDiTi minn eture vemjue aser kelebli.— ExuU. xxxi. 
1 6. ITntfeit mUk the pinoer of God : tD'T^bik ^niTHi O^srtd k6tSbim 
lajbd AiiSf M.— -Exod. xxxii. 16. And the wrUmg was the wamHO 
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itself in tbe world. Relative to the subject before us» they 
would suggest, that the Saxons, being an uncultivated « 

and warlike people, living by the acquisitions of the 
sword, .did not attend to literaiy pursuits. It is affirmed 
that when they came into Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa^ in A.D. 449, they were not even acquainted with 
letters*. From the coming of Julius Caesar about 55 
B.C. to the tinne of the Romans leaving Britain in A.D, 
409, Urn Romans must have communicated much infor- 
mation to the ancient inhabitants. The intercourse that 
existed bttween them and the Britons would naturally 
make their letters as familiar to tlie eye as their language 
was to the ear. The Saxons, then, not having a knowledge 
of letters when they came into this island, derived them 
from the Roman remains existing in Britain when they 
arrived* 

The most respectable authorities, both ancient and 

modern are generally agreed that the Roman letters 
were derived from the Grecian, probably from the Greeks 
of Attica. The Attic alphabet was from tlie improved 
Ionian* 



* What was the form of the Saxon language about th( > ( ar 4S0« 
when they fint entered Britain, cannot now be known. They seem 
to have been a people without learning-, and ver>' probably without any 
alphabet: their speech, therefore, having been always cursory and 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, without 
any motle.s of transition or involution of clauses : which abruptness 
and iucunnexion may be observed even in their later writings. Thi« 
harbarity may be supposed to have continued during their wan with 
the Britons, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated^ till the year 570, wheii 
Augiistin came from Rome to oonvert them to Christianity. 

The Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
of civility and learning- : the Saxons then became gradually acquainted 
with the Homiiu language, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuneo thty had fornfied a lan- 
guage capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized people. 

Todd's Pref. to Johnson's Diet. p. xxx, 

* Plmy^ lib. vii. c. $6^ says, Veteres Grsecas fuisae easdem peni 
ffm nunc sunt Latinte. Tacitus aiao affirms, jlnrntl, lib. if., Et formi^ 
literis Latinis^ qwe veterrimis Greecorum. 
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But it majr be asked, How was the knowledge of let* 
. ters communicated to the lonians? Ionia being a Greek 

ffovince in Asia, near Phoenicia, it is said that the 
onians first acquired a knowledge of letters from the 
trading intercourse they had with the Phoenicians, Ca- 
-naanites, ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans ; for the lan- 
guages and k'tters of these people, as well as the Cartha* 
ginians, Chaldeans, and Syrians, if not exactly the same 
originally, were nearly attied. These Phoenicians or Ca* 
naanites were denominated Pelasgi, from the word 'jr^Xa- 
y/c/, wanderers by sea; because; induced by the advan* 
tages of trade, they passed from one country to another*. 
These Phoenician Pelasgi settled colonies very early in 
' Ipnia, Greece, and the islands in the iEgean sea. There 
is some proof ' that Taaut the son of Mizraim invented 
letters in Phoenicia. This invention took place 10 years 
* before the migration of Mizraim into Egypt, or about 
2178 Bi.C. The written annals of mankind, transmitted 
to us, will not enable us to trace the knowledge of letters 
beyond this period, though it is no proof that they were 
not in use in preceding ages. 

•Having thus attempted to trace letters to their source 
at a very early date among the Phoenicians, Canaanites, 
ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans, we shall endeavour to 
retrace our steps^ deducing every alphabet from that 
used by the inventors, and corroborating the statements 
by plates, showing the similarity of the derived letters to 
the original Samaritan. 

It is not asserted that without exception all alphabets 
are derived from one; yet it is generally allowed, that by 
far the greater part of those used in the various parts of 
the globe was from the Phoenician. 

4. Besides many other oriental alphabets, the He- 

• Dr. Jamieson conclude^; that " the origin of the name of this cele- 
brated people must be viewed as lost in the darkness of antiquity." 
bee " Htrmis Scifthicus" p. 38. In the preceding pages of his work, 
the Dr. brings forward several arguments to prove this conclusion. 

^ See Astle*s Origin and Prog. offVriHng, pp. 34 and 46. 
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ORIENTAL tifETHOD OF WRITING. ft 

breWy Chaldee, Syr'mc, Funic» Carthaginian, or Stcilian, 
and the Pelasgian Greek, which are written, in the 
eastern iiiauner, from right to left, and the Ionic Greek, 
written from left to right, after the European nranner, 
were derived from the Samaritan. The Ionic Greek al- 
phabet is the source from whence, not only the Russian^ 
ancient Gothic and Latin or Roman are derived^ but also 
many others adopted in. different parts of the world. 

It has been already observed that the Phoenicians, an* 
cient Hebrews or Sdinaiitans wrote from right to left : as, 

SPECIMEN Ut« 

Samariian or ancient Hebrew, read from riglU to Uft, 

TAe 9amt m Cfudiee or modem Hebrew. 

Both expressed in Roman Characters. 
RUAIEIURUAIBIMIELARMAIU 

And God said. Let there be ttght^ and there 
was light. Gen. i. 3. 

* 

5. In the oriental languages, even at the present time^ 
this mode of writing from right to left, generally pre* 



• There was n doubt wliether the ancient Hebrews wrote as above 
without dividini; tlu'ir MSS. into words j and, as no satisfactory in- 
fonnation could be derived from books to be procured in this retired 
part of the country, the difficulty was made known to one of our most 
emineDt ImgiiiatB, the Rer. 8. Iiee, M. A. professor of Arabic In the 
University of Cambridge, who, with his accustomed kind attention, 
immediately replied : — 

" To your query, whether the most ancient Hebrews and Samari* 
tans divided their text into words or not, 1 answer, I believe no one 
knows. The oldest MSvS. we have are divided 5 and in the Samaritan 
a dot is always placed between the words. On some of the old shekels, 
indeed, no division appears j but whether this was the case in the 
books, is not known. It has been conjectured that some varioua 
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Vails. It was adopted by those nations that derived their 
alphabets from the Phcemmtis. Thus^intheearriest ages, 
the lonians, Athenians, &c. wrote from right to lefi^ The 
Greeks afterwards adopted another me^od of writing. 

They began on the right and wrote to the Ictt side of the 
page, and then returned from left to right; and thus conti- 
nued to write backward and forward as the ox ploughs, and 
from thence this method of writing was called BH9^<[hiiey^ 
from fiSg an ox, and ^^o(prj a turning. Of this writing 
there were two kinds ; the most ancient commendng* 
after the eastern manner, from right to left, and the 
other, like the European method, from left to right. 
The following is a specimen of the most ancient mode 
of writing taken from a marble in the National Museum 
at Paris ^ 



ireadings mny be accounted for on the supposition of no dirision 
having been made ; and, by adopting a new division, some difficult 
passages have been made plain and easy. There is a probability, 
thcrt'tore, that this was the case, and to this I incline. Some of the 
old in8criptions> too, on the ruins of Palmyra, &c. favour this opinion." 

' This IS proved from inscriptions on coins. We have an Attic coin 
of Athens thus described : Caput PaUadU galea tectum, MA 
Noctua ex adverso itans^ inter duos oka ramos, omnia in quadrato 
incuso:' See " Feterum Populortm et Begum Numi, qui in Museo 
Britannko adserfMmtur, Londsni udgccziv/* by lisylor Combe, Esq. 
p. 125, No. 7. 

Another of Tuder thus described, " Manus castu annata, in area 
xfuatuor globuli — ^ 0 3 f V t • ^^^^^ clavas duos tcriptum^ in area qua* 
tuor gtobuU.** See as above, p. 16, No. 1. 

Another of Metqwntum AT3 ^ Spica* See as above, p. 38, No^» 

rkttu mter quaiuor hordd frana. See as above^ p. 67, No. 4. 
The tivo preceding are ShqaA Written from left to right, and are 

therefore of slater date:' as MtTA See p. 38, NoJ, and 1^ EON* 
TINON. Seep. 67, No. 1. 

The most ancient inscription ill alphabetical lettefs is that given 
in the foHowing page, and said to be discovered by the Abb^ Four- 
moot, Mhfi.de I'Acad.desInMcr,, 1. 15, p. 400—410, which is stated 
to precede the Christian sera by nearly 1400 years. For its great an- 
tiquity we have only the opinions of connoisseurs, chiefly French* 
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$P£CiM£N 2Dd. 

Copy of an Inscription at Paiis m Bauslrophedon, beginning on ilie righi. 

The first line is read from right to left : the two cha* 
ractera at the h^nning are monograms, or characters 
eoAtainiog several letters. The first ihonogram contains 
the letters T AAOX, and the second, MAN. The second 
line is read from left to right. The eighth character is 
a monogram, and contains the letters lA. The third 
line is read from right to left. The whole will then 
stand thus : . 

TAAO^ iMANEQEKEN API2TOKIAE2 NOESEN 

In Ihe eornnum Greek 8hfte» 

A nerhai Tramlailium* 

Hyllus posuit :— Aristocydes finxit. 
f. e. Hyllos placed me : — ^Aristocydes made me* 

* 

A specimen of the other mode of Bits(o(pt^o¥ writing, 
heginning, after the JSuropean manner, from left to 
ri^t", will be found in the following facsimile. It 

is called the Sigean Inscription from the pronriontory 

P. Knight calls it a forgery. See his Analytical Euav on Greek Al^ 
phabets, p. 1 11— <-130^ London 1794^ 4to. Tliii msnile is pesennd 
in the Royal libmry at Paris. It was discovrnd aader the nilas of 
tlie temple of Apollo at Amide^ which was biult by the son of Lace* 

demon ^out 1400 years before the Christian aera. See Bibliotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by Dr. 0*Conor^ vol. i. p. 3d3« and also Astle^ p. 68* 
" There is a coin of Agrigentum with the inscription in the Bou- 

strophedon method : beginning at the left, it has A A and then 
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and town of Sigeum^ near ancient Troy, where the 
Btone, from which it was copied, was found* It was writ* 
ten above 500 years before Christ"* 

SPECIMEN 3rd. 

The Sigean Inscription in Boustropkedon, beginning from the left. 



(P A ^'OA^Ku:£l^^!TOH 
0>IO<noT TA^ >l a 

I foot 6 inches broad. 




iuchcs tliick. 



The first line is read from left to^right, and the second 
from right to left, arid the others alternately from left to 
right and from right to left. The whole will then be 
read, in common Greek characters, thus : 

fitomrighttoleftithas^OTNAO- It is tfaiis described " A|eB A- 

CAHT02" (bustrophedon) A^uUa $ian»,. See Combe's Vet 
Fop. et lie^, Numi, u. 58, No. 2. 

See Dr. Chishiiirs Antiquitates A$iat%c(£, p. 4. Shuckford's Con- 
nesdiQiM by Creighton, vol. i. p. 232. Dr. Bentley's EpiOola by Dj*. 
Bumey, p. 240, and particularly Chandler's hucnptionei Antiqum, 
pars i. p. 3» 
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SXPIiAMATION 01^ SIOXAN INSCRIPTIONS. 9 



h eommom Oreek dmraeten^ 

: EIMI : TO H 
SPMOKPATOS : TO nPOKO 

NE2I0 : KArO: KPATEPA : 
KAHIX TATON t KM HE0M 
ON: ESnFTTANEION: K 
AOKA: MNEMA: SITET- 
ET2I : EAN AE Tl OASX- 
O MEAEilAiNEN: AE O 
ZIFBIES : KAl MEHO- 
EISBN : HAl£0nOX : KAI 
11 AAEAML 

Verbal TranaktHion, 

Phaoodfei 9vm,filU 
HermociatiB Procone- 
sH. Et ego craterem 
et eraUrit basin et 
Colum ad Pkytaneum 
dedi memoriae erg5 Si- 
geis. Siquid ver6 patiar 
curare me jubeo 
Sigeos. Et fecit 
me i^bopuii atquc fratres. 



In common Greek #^it. 

vijcTiou xdyoi xpar^pa 
Kavioraroy, xai ^Q^w,- 

eycTi. lav ri Ttdo'^u/, 

The tame in English. 
I am tke statue of Phanodicus, 
the son of Heimociates the Proco- 
nesian, I gave a cup, a saucer, 
and a strainer, to serve 
as a monument in the 
Coimcil-House. If 1 meet with 
any accident, it belongs 
to you, O Sigeans, to 
repair me. I am the work 
of iEsop and ins bretiiren. 



The B^^s-pof jjSov mode of writing was very seldom used 
after the time of Solon, who is supposed to have written 
the Athenian laws in this manner to give them an air 
*»f antiquity *\ 

• 6. The lonians, Athenians, and other Grecians be< 
g\n to write generally from left io right after wiiting in 
B is^Q(pnlov ; and from the following specimen it will be 
se»n that the old Greek alphabet is only the Phoenician 
ir rerted and written from left to right ; and, therefore, 
ti at the Greek alphabet was derived from the Pfaoe- 
n cian. 

SPECIMEN 4th. 

f jS Greek, Roman, Gothic and Saxon JlpluibeU dtnved jrom the 

SatiMriian* 



This Boustrophedon method of writing was used by the Irish ^t 
a much later period : they denominated it Cionn^a eite. 
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Si 



•.S3 |i I li I' 



"53 

OP 



o o 'C r^^ — „ — 



f tr — o ^ -^-^ £ 53 

I'i I S 1 ll 31 

- ol i< 



u) 0> CO u 




AA A A A h- A AA^^c 

B d ^ ^ B K B Bbh 

Gorc 1 A A r r rnc Lc 

D i A V A cV. D D{)AJ>5 

E 3. 3 t E e E Eeee 

ForV ^ t > F H F TP 

G . ' • ' g c zqs^H 

Z J ' • z z z z 

H B H H H h H 1?h1ih 

TH . e © e • ThTip 

If J 1 I i«i I J 1 

K«|;iKKJC KKk 

L A ,1 k A A. L LH 

M a M M M n}mvn 

X • • • as • • • 

0V00 0 J2 00 

p "7 1 p TT n p Pp 

Q P . . <r o a • 

S3 z X X s *r 5/y/*r 

T T T T T T T TTrC 

u,y,&w ' y \ y r\m vv pvyy 

PH . q> (D (|) • • 

CH . + + X X XX 

PS , . . vp 



m • • 
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ILLVSTKATION 0* ALtHAhnS. 11 

The first alphabet is the Phoenician or ancient Sama* 

ritan. This alphabet was used in the earliest ages. 

The second is Greek, and copied from the Sigean in- 
scription, written from the right. 

The third is the same ancient Greek written from the 
left. 

The fourth is the Attic Greeic alphabet, probably de- 
rived from the preceding, and brought into, use by Si- 

monides. Pliny says that originally the Greeks had only 
sixteen letters, and that Palamedes " introduced 0, 
"X, H, the three first of which are only T, IT, and K as- 
pirated, and were probably at first written TH, FIH, and 
KH ; but H is composed of or FZ or XZ. Simo- 
Hides is said to have added Z» H, f , and n. These are 
only two letters put tc^ther : Z is composed of SA or 
AS, H of EE, Y of or BS, and fl of OO. 

The fifth alpixabet is the Gothic, evidently derived 
from the Greek 

The sixth is the Latin or Roman. The Romans de- 
rived their alphabet from the Greek, and wrote from 
left to right some centuries before Christ* All the 
Greeks did not write or make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek A was written A. 
The r or E in quick writing had the angle cut off, 



»* The Rev. Dr. O'Conor in his " Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis;* voli, 
p. 391, observes, The Greek letters, said to have been added to the 
sixteen orii;in;il by Palamedes and Simonides, were used before their 

, times ; for they are in the Amiclean inscription, which is believed to 
have been written 160 years before the Trojan war, or 1344 before 
Christ : they are also in the Eugubian. See Barthclemi's Memoir, in 
the Jead, dei Inter., 1 39 $ NouMou TnMde Diplom., t. 1, p. 61$ 
—^26, and Ck>ri*s Ei^ubkm TahUt. The Gothic alphabet is pfacwl 
before the Latin, not because it was anterior to the Latin, but Aat its 
derivation from the Greek might be made more evident : for the same 
teason the Saxon is placed immediately after the Latin. If chronolo- 
gical order h;id been fttricUy observed, the alphabets woold have beea 

-differently arranged. 

'* See Hicjies' Thesaurus, vol.i. p. 2. plate. Astle, p. 58 and 88— 
9 1 . For more information on tlie Gothic alphabet see Orthography, 
note i and 3. 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

and was made C; A also lost one angle, and was 
written D. The at first, was supplied by C, wluch 
stands in its place ; then K was in use with the Romans ; 

but after G was added, or rather after C bad a small 
blot at the bottom to denote the sound of the Greek 
r, then C was pronounced hard, and suppbed the 
place of K. The Romans, finding the K useless, the 
sound being denoted by C, rejected it from their alpha- 
bet. The 1^ was written L ; from P was formed R ; 
2) was written S, and V, Y. With these few mutations 
the Roman alphabet was derived from the Greek 

To assinulate the Roman character to manuscript, 
Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice, invented the Italic 
cliaracter. He used these characters in printing about 
A.D. 1501. This Italic letter is sometimes cslied^ldine, 
from its inventor: it is also denominated Cursive, 
from its* near approach to rupning-hand. The Italic 
character is only the Roman formed for the greater fa- 
cility in writing, and the common chaiabter now used in 
writing is only the Italic altered so far as to admit of 
the letters being more easily joined together. 

The seventh and following are Saxon letters : they 
were formed. imm,ediately from the Latin 

7* Every manuscript is denominated according to 
the shape and size of the letters in which it is written. 
There are, according to some, four classes of letters, call- 
ed Capitals^ MajuscidcE, Miniismdat^ and Cursive, These 
may be subdivided into more or less legible^ elegant, or 

See Dr. Bernard's Table, part I, pp. 99 and 103. Massey'a £»• 
my on ^(M^and Progress ^Letters, pp. 98 and 102. Shuckford's 
OMHexwM by Creighton, vol. i. p. 229. For fhe Bound .of C and 

lee Dr. Warner's Metronaruton. 

About the year 1567 John Daye, who was patronized Ify Arch- 
bishop Parker, cut the first Saxon t^-pes ^^'h\ch were vispfl in England. 
In this year Asserius Menevensis was piibli':tu d by tl^e direction of the 
archbishop in these characters ; and in the same year Archbisliop 
^Ifric's Paschal Homily ; and in 1571 the Saxon Gospels. Daye's 
Saxon types fur excel in neatness and beauty any which have been 
since made, not eiccepting the neat typM cast for F. Junius at Dort, 
wliicb were given by turn to the University of Oxford. Astle, p. 224. 
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DESCAIPTION OF FOREIGN .MANUSCRIPTS. I'd 

adorn^, but all belong to the above four divisions. 
Of these divisions, some letters are common: for in- 
stance ; the letters C I K O X Z» which can hardly ad« 

mit of alteration. These may be small, slanting, and 

united by haii strokes, and then they belong to the Cur- 
sive or running-hand : in every other respect thev are 
common to all the classes. The letters A D E G H M 
Q T U, when rounded, are peculiar to the Uncial ; 
th6 other letters are common to the Majusculse and 
Capitals* 

From the discovery of letters to several centuries after 

Christ, writing was usually in Capitals or AJaJusculae, 
without any space between the words. The first speci- 
men in the .Samaritan and Chaldee character will serve 
as an example of the oriental method ; and, for an illus- 
tration of the European manner of writing, a brief extract 
is given from the famous Code$ Alexandrinus, bud to 
be written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th 
century by an Egyptian lady. This valuable MS. was 
sent by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the First, about the year 1628, and is now pre- 
servied in the British Museum 

: — ' * '■ — 

" Theau^rs of the Catalogue of the Royal Library in France have 
given the nanie of Uncials to rounded Majusculae 3 and, as several 
of the learned have adopted that term, they will be here called Un- 
cials : though they can be measured by no fixed standard, either of an 
inch or half an inch, they are known not by their size but entirely by 
their form. Caslov ^ins errrd in altering; St. .T(M-f)m"s uncial letters 
into initial, Mr. Astlc, m his Orif^fn rrnr! Progress of HYif 'mp;, p. 81 , has 
followe(i Casley, adding, that ignorant mDnks mis took literce initials 
iorlitcrce unc'mles. This error is exposed by liianchini, in his I'tndwue, 

S. jyS. *' The term Uncial is used by St. Jorora in his preface to 
oby where he ridicules uncial writing as pompous and expensive. 
See'Lupi!sBishq)ofFeTmra*s letter to Eginhani, who was secretary* 
to Charlemagne, ep. 5, apud Mabil. de Re diplom!' — See the learned 
I>r. O'Conor's Bibliotheea MS, Stowensis, vol. ii. p. 1 13, and a paper 
attached to the Bodleian copy of Astle's Origin and Progren of fVri^ 

The New Testament from this MS. was published in facsimile 
characters by the Rev. Mr. Woide, one of the assistant librarians in the 
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S P K C I MEN 5th. 
from the Codex Alexmulrmus^ jn-obcMy wntten m the 5ih century, 

TTe'pr iivicuMoeNxo'covr-joTc 
A ri A.cehn cjU i oorNioivixco y- 

ll£P(nATEP)UMaN O BN TOJX OTNoTsCOTPANOiX) 
AriAZeHTU TO ONOMA SOT* St. Luke xi. 2. 

Our Father which art m htavtn, 
haUowed be thy name : 

The following is taken from the MS, Pdatin Virgii in 
the Vatican libraiy at Rome, written in Roman Majus- 

culee in the 3rd centuiy» and is an instance of the trans* 
ition from Capiuli^ to Uacials. 

SPECIMEN 6th. 

A, Facsimile oJ[ ilte Falaim Virgil, written ui the ^rd century, 

IIQUOQJJEMAGN'AX ALESUIE 

Tfi auoaufi^ magna Palbs, et te uemobande canevus. 

Georg. lib. iii. L I. 

ffe wUi nng about thee alto, gnat Pale» and mmorable. 

The next is from the famous Florence Virgil, written 
towards the end of the 5th century in Roman Majus- 
culae, and may be considered as a transition from Capi» 
tais to Uncials. 



British Museum ; and the remainder is now printing in the same 
manner^ under the superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baber. 

In the original MS. these two lines are included in one, extend- 
ing" the width ot a quarto page. The line is divided as above to accom- 
modate it to this octavo page ; but you will have a correct idea of the 
original by imagining the second line to be joined to the firsts thu& : 

TEQU09VS|fAOKAFALBSBTTB|fBMOEANPSCA{fE>i|7S. 
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A MANUSCKIFT IN ROMAN UNCIALS. ' 15, 

I 

. SPECIMEN 7th. 

A Facsimile of the,Flor&ice Firgil written in the 5th century, 

CUL0CVAlV^iiM0R:T^NT\4MMlH iCRKClTlNHORKS 

QVlTiMIUMUERI NO\40\/rFwJDI^s?ESMBiaihLN\J5 
— — — Voa amo pacibtis 

GaLLO, CCTJUS amor TANTUBf MIHI CRE8C1T IN HORAS, 

Quantum vers noyo> tiriois se subicit (suaiicit) alnus. 

EcL X. 72, 

^ — Ve will do these things 
For Gallns, for whom mij love grows as much evenj hour 
A$ the green alder shoots up m tiie mjaucy of spring, 

8. About the end of the third century, and probably 
in Origen s tune, Uacial letters were introduced : 
these differed from capitals by being more circular for 
the ease of writing. When writing in capitals, the 
angular letters would he found to impede the scribes; 
and therefore to remore this inconvenience they would 
naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed 
a circular form. Uncial writing may easily be distin- 
guished from what is written in pure Capitals, by the 
roundness of the following letters: viz, A D £ G H, 
M Q T. U ; the other letters are common to both 
Undab and Capitals. 

A very brief facsimite of a manuscript written in 
Roman Uncials is here given. See Plate No. 1. The 
MS. from which this specimen is taken, Pope Gregory 
sent into England by St. Augustin in the Oth century. 
It was carefully preserved in St. Augustin s abbey at 

Canterbury, and was always considered the book of St« 

\ » 

Hie observatioiis mad« upon the pieceding faoumile will dso 
apply to thb manuscript. A correct icfeft of the original Florence 
Virgil will be formed, by considering this quotation to be written in 
the above dianider and in length of lines, thus : 

VOSHAECFACIETIS-^- AfJ-OCU rr9A?*!0R.TANTTTM 

MlHlCSWCITINBOaA8*«UANTUMVERENOVO.VlRll>ISSE8UEIClTALNU8. 



I 
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Au^ustin, as the annuls of that church clearly testify. 
After tbt; dissulution of religious houses, it fell into the 
hands of Lord Hatton, and was placed by hinx in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Specimen is to be read. 

In FRIireiFIO IKAT 
ST TBBBVll BBAT APUD 

D*H (Deum). St. John's Gos. cti. i* ver. 1. 

In the beginning wat 

the word} 
and the wrrd wat wUh 

Gad. 

The various methods of writing, from its first inven- 
tion to the coming of St. Augustin into England, have 
been briefly mentioned : it will now only be necessary to 
trace i/ie progress of wiituig in England till the Saxon 
character was fixed, and to notice in what respects the 
English manuscripts difler from the Roman* 

9* Before the art of printing was discovered in Ger* 
many, about 1440, by John Gutenberg, the Anglo- 
Saxon had ceased to exist as a living language ; the last 
written document we have in Saxon is a writ about 



The vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhribitants 
down to the reip^n of Henry III., for nearly 150 years after the Con- 
quest, when the Norman, which had long prevailed nt rourt, was so 
far amalgamated with 1 lu- corrujit vulG:ar Saxon , as to form the English 
language, nearly allied Lo both, but yet widely difltriiig from them. The 
most ancient English specimen extant is a vulgar song in praise of the 
cuckoo^ whkh is quoted from a fine old Harleian MS. by Sir J. Haw- 
kins and Dr. Bumey, who refer €mx MS. to the middle of the 15tli 
Century, though it is now known to be nearly 200 years older; Kavlng 
been written about the end of the reign of Henry 111. 

Sumer is icumen inj 

Lhiide sing cuccu : 

GrtrA e}i sed, & blowef med» , 

And .s]3ring)> ]7e wde nu. 

Sing cuccu, <Src. 

In modern English thus : " Summer b come in ; loud sings the 
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1258 in the reign of Heniy the Third. What we now 
have of Saxon must, therefore* have been handed down 

by MSS. In these, the letters assume a variety of 
forms, according to the age in which they were written 
We have no writing of the Saxons before their conver- 
eion to Christianity ; th^ iirst written piece in Saxon 
is a fragment of a poem composed by Caedmon " the 
monk before A.P. o80. King Alfred inserted this frag* 
ment in his translation of Bed^*s JEcelmastictd History^ 
We must, therefore, look to the manuscripts of the ec« 
clesiasticks for specimens of writing in England. I'liis 
account for most of the facsimiles in the plate facing 
the title being in Latin, the service of the Roman church 
being performed in that language, and her members ge- 
nerally writing in Latin. 

The writing which prevailed in Britain from the 
coming of St. Augustin in the sixth century to the 
middle of the 1 3th is usually called Saxon, and may bQ 
divided into five kinds ; namely, 

1st, the Ro7)ian Ha^qn^ 

2dly, the ^Sct Saxon^ 

3dly, the Runnhig-hand Sascon^ 

4thly» the Mixed SawoHt . 

and 5thly, the Elegani Saxon. 

cuckoo : now the seed grows, and the mead blows {i.e. in flower) , jind 
the wood springs. The cuckoo sings/' &c. See a longer example iii 
Todd's Preface, p. xlviii., and Ritson's JiiHt. Ess. on National Song. 

The la.st expiring efforts of the Saxon language seeni to have been 
made in 1258-9, in a writ of Henry 111. to his subjects in Hunting- 
donshire and all othei' parts of the kingdom^ in support of the Oxfor4 
provisionit of that reign. It b printed in 3pmiier*8 Saxon Diet under 
Uiman, Hickes, who seems to have examined all that Oxford can 
produce, gives no Saxon document of a later date. See ^ibUaihecfi^ 
MS. Stcwensis, hy the Rev. Dr. O'Cpnor, vol. ii. p. l^. 
See Plate before the Title page. 

See Kins: Alfred's A. S. translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi' 
astical History, book iv. ch. 24. Wanley's Catalogue, p. 287. Wotton's 
Short Mew of Hickes's Tfu-s. by Shelton, piil) in 4to 1737 : in this 
tiiere id the original accompanied by an Englisli U aiislation. See p. 25. 
Another «nd better translation in Turner's Hist, of ike Jng. Sax.^ 
liopk xii. ch. i. 

P 
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A very short specimen of each of these wiU be found in 
the plate« 

1st. The Ttmhm Saafon. 

10. This kind of writing prevailed in England from 
the coming of 6t. Augustin till the 8th centiny. 

No. 2 is taken from Textus Sancii Cutkberti now in 
the British Museum in the Cottonian Library (Nero^ 
D. iv.). It was written in Roman Uncials by St. Ead- 
frith, a monk of Lindisfarn or Durham, in the middle 
of the 7th century. The iuterlineary Saxon version was 
added by Aldred, a priest, probably about the time of 
King Alfred, and may serve as a specimen of Saxou 
writing in the 10th century. It is read 

1^ Paten xofteR qin 

isi coelis scTficetur {saikcti/ketur) 

The interlined Saxon is read 

fader uren thu arth t (oththe or) thu byst 

in heofnu f (oththe or) in heofnas sie geimlgud 

Our father which art 
tA hehven, hallowed be 

It will be seen by this specimen that the Roman Saxon 
was very similar to No. i in Roman Uncials, written in 
Italy. 

Wanley, who wrote about A.D. 1700, gives the foUowing Infor-^ 
mation: " Quod ten^^ora attmel in quibusjloruertint hi prmtantes 
viri,notandum est, non omnesin eodem tecuio simul vixisse. Eiemm 
S. Eadfridus in Episcopmn Lin disfn mensem consecratus fiiif circa A.D. 
688. quo tandem diem suum oheunle, S. i^ithelwaldus ad candem sedem 
promodf? est circa A.D, 721. ante quern annum necesse est itt liber a 
S. FAulfndo scriberetur. Cccterum, si multifaria negotia spactemus,qu i- 
buSf ul par est credere, Kadindusjaeius Episcopus unpedu aiur ,fas cmet 
conjicere,iUumadhucmonachum, tattium opus, S. Cuthberto et 
forum hortante, adgrestum fuiste} ioUem circa amum Dom. 686. Se- 
eundum quern computum mille annorum vehuias hx^ue Codkis Lailno 
Textus adjudicanda est* De Aldredi cetate mhU certi haheo qUoddicam^ 
Ex dialecto autem Glossce, et vianu in qua scripta ett, iUum circa iem- 
])ora Mlfredi Re'^k orfingentis abhinc annis poruiate existimo. See 
Hickes's vol. iii. p. 252. 
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Slid. Sei Saxm^ 

11. The Set Saxon writing was used in England 
from the middle of the 8th to the middle of the 9th 
century. 

No. 3 is taken from a MS. in the Royal Library (2, 
A. XX.) written in the 8th century. The Set Saxon char 
nu^er is not so stiff as the preceding Roman Saxon» nor 
so loose as the following Cursive or Running-hand Saxon. 

The Set Saxon is distinguished from the Roman Saxon 
by having the pure Saxon letters e, j, ji, jf and c. The 
specimen is read, 

Ut me miserum indlgnumq^ C?'^^) humunculum {Jiomumulum) 
exandire dignetur. 

Thai he wovM. voiKhsttfe to hear me a mieerahle and 
unworthy hdng* 

3rd. TAe Saam Ouamoe or Rutming'imd* 

12. Towards the latter end of the ninth century, 
under the patronage of king Alfred^ luany MSS. were 
written in a more expeditious manner than foymerly; . 
this we denominate Cursive or Running-hand. 

No. 4 is a specimen taken from a MS. in the Bod* 
leian Library (Digby 63), under the title Liber de Co/n» 
puto Ecclestastico, written by a priest of Win chests 
towards the close of the ninth century. It is read. 

Si cupis nosse qnota sit Fr* (Feria) KI. lap, siw 
meannos dnt (domim) deducaase adde iiii (quartam) 
parte (partem). 

m f 

4th. Mixed Saxon* 

13. In the ninth» tenth, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, many MSS. were written in England, 
partly in Roman^ partly in Lombardic, and partly in 

c2 
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Saxon characters. As these MSS. have no other dittinc* 
tive mark, we call them Mixed Saxon. 

No. 5 is from St. Augustin's Exposition of the JUvC" 
iaiions, written aboat the middle of the tenth centuvjr. It 
is read, 

Et VIDI, 8VFRA DBXTKRA (dEXTRAM) 

sedentis in throno, librum scrip tu* (scriptum). 

And I taw, on the right Hand 

rfhm nttmg an the thmne, a book written. 



5th. Elegant Saxon, 

14. This writing was adopted in England In the tenth 
century* and was continued till the Norman Conquest ; 
but was not entirely disused till the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

No. 6 is from a book of Saxon Homilies in the Lam- 
beth Library (No. 439), written in the tenth century. 

Kl. NoVEHBBIB NATiT (NATAIiS) OWXIVU SANCTORUM. 

Halige lareowas rseddon that seo geleaf* 
fuUe gelathung thisne dseg nuenie. 

The Jirst of November is in honour of all the samti. 
The holy doctors conjecture tliat thefcuthful 
congregation celebrate this day. 

15. All subsequent Saxon writers endeavour to keep 
as near as possible to the form of the letters in No. 6. 
There is a beautiful specimen in the MSS. of the Rev. 
£. Thwaites, M.A. to be found in the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museuin (No 1866). . It is described in 
Nicholses JLit, Anec>^ vol. iv. p. 140, as "one of the 
most lovely specimens of modern Saxon writing that can 
be iinagined." 

IG. From the preceding facsimiles, short as they ate. 
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it win be evident that capital letters were alone used in 
manuscripts till the end of the third century. 

Uncial and Minusculce,^ or small letters, were some* 
times used in particular writing, from the third to the * 
eighth century, when MinuscuUB or small letters became 
more common* In the ninth century they were generally 
used, and in the tenth they were universally adopted^ and 
capitals were only used for titles and for marks of distinc* 
tion to particular words. This was the custom till the 
invention"" of printing, A.D. 1440; indeed capital and 



^ William Caxton has been generally allowed to have first intro- 
diKx d and practised the art of printing in England. He was burn in 
Kent about 1410. At the age of li> he was apprenticed to a mercer, 
and^ on the death of his master* he went abroad as agent to the Mer« 
cere* Company. Canton, havhig received a good education in hit 
youth, had a taste for learning j and, during his stay in Flanders, 
made himself master of the art of printing. He began to print his 
translation of Le Reciieil dcs Hisfoires de Troyes at Bruges in 1468, 
continued it nt Ghrnt, and finished it at Cologne in 1471. The first 
book Caxton printed in England was the Game at Chess; which was 
finished in the abbey of Westminster the last day of March, 1474. 

The firet letters used by Caxtuu were of the sort called Secretary t 
his letters were afterwards more like the modern Gothic characters 
written by English monks in the fifte^ith century. These he used 
from 1474 to 1488. He hod some English or Pica about 1482, and 
som^ Double Pica, which first appeared in 1490. All these resemble 
the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished by 
the name of Monkish-English* 

In the year 11/ H printing was first practised in the Universities of 
Oxford ;ind Cambridge : and two yeare afterwards wo find a press at 
8t. Alban's. Specimens of the first types used by Caxton and by 
printers at the places just mentioned, may be seen in Herbert's liis- 
iory of Prmting. 

' Caxton died about 149 1 , and was succeeded by Wvnkyn de Worde. 
Wynkyn enriched his foundery with new types. He is said to haT« 
brought into England the use of round Roman letters. In 1518 PVn* 
son printed a book entirely in Roman types (see Ames, p. 120). Wil- 
liam Faques, a coteraporary of Pynson's^ made a fount of English let- 
ters equal in beauty to those used at the present day. 

For an account of Saxon printing in England, see note 17. The 
first (ireek printed in England was in the Homilies set forth by Sir 
John Cheke aboMt 1543. 'llie first Hebrew, about 1592. In \6r^3 
^V'•ilton's Polr/^lott in six volumes folio was begun. Tliisgreat work con* 
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Mittttsculae or small letters were used, after the tenth cen« 

tury, nearly as at the present time 



I consider it an honour to myself, and an advantage 
to the reader, to have some of the deficiencies in the pre- 
ceding Introduction supplied by the Rev. Dr» O'Conor^ 
the learned writer of Rerum Hibemiearum Script. 
Fet.i author of Biblioiheea MS. Sfowensis, and of 
other works, published chiefly from the invaluable Manu- 
scripts which now enrich the superb and valuable Li- 
brary of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, a most 
constant and munificent patron of all useful learning. 
I shaU« therefore, insert the following letter without any 
apology, except for those parts which apply toiniedi- 
ately to myself. 



tains the sacred text in the Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, Ara- 
bic, Peraic, jEthiopic, Greek, and Latui languages, all printed in their 
proper characters. The Prolegomena furnish vat with other characters : 
namely, the Rabbmieat BiArew, the Syriac dupUces, Nettorkm, and 
Biirangdan,ihcArmeman, the Egyptian, the iUyrian, both CyrUUan 
and Hieronymian, the Iberian, and the ancient Gothic. See Astle^ p. 224. 

^ Those who wish to attend more minutely to the origin and pro- 
gress of letters will find their curiosity amply g^ratified in Mabillon 
de Re Diplomat., Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, Chandler's 
Inscriptkmes AntiqucB, Dr. Chishull's Antiquitates AsiatictE, Montfau- 
con's PaUeographia Graca, W alton's Prolegomena to the London Po- 
lyglott Bible, Fry's Pantograplua, or Copies of all the known Alphabets 
M the World, Massey s Essay on tine (Mgm and Progress of Letters, 
the ArcluBologia, or MuMamom Tractg rehHsig to AnUquity, pub- 
lithed by the Sodet;^ of Antiquaries of London, &e. 
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2)r. OCamr^s Letter on Andent Alphabets, Sfc. 

" Stowe Vhnry, March 29« 1822. 

** Dem Sir, 

Since I bad the pleasure of seeing you» I have perused 
your * Introduction/ which I return with many thanks 

for the gratification it afforded me, and for your honour- 
able mention of my Catalogue of the AISS. of Starve. 
Permit me also to express my respect for the abilities 
which could collect and arrange in proper order» such a 
mass of information^ in so limited a space, and to avail 
myself of this opportunity of explaining some passages 
in rny Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, 
founded on historical facts, wiuch the limits prescribed 
by a catalogue, and apprehensions of prolixity, did not 
permit me to develope in detail. 

" I agree with you in assigning the first place in 
point of antiquity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also 
in styling that alphabet Samaritan} it might also be 
styled ancient Hebrew andCbanaanitisb ; it was the alpha* 
b*^t used in Tyre and Sidon, and in all the regions from 
iEgypt to Assyria, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldea to the Nile. 
It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in 
their Pentateuch, before and after the destruction of ISa* 
maria, before and after their separation under Heboboam, 
and that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in 
their Pentateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. 
This ample expUmation sufficiently discovers what is 
meant by the Phoenician alphabet. The Irish bards, 
from the days of Cuanac and Cenrifmlad in the sixth 
century, to the days of Eochmd and Maolmura in the 
ninth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman and Tigers' 
7uich in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that 
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the first inventor of their Ogham cbaracterd uras ' /bit 
on fear Saaidhe* i.e. * Fenius the man of knowledge/ 

This is undoubtedly a, glhumering light which may be 
traced to the Phoenician Druids of the British islands 
The historical facts I have stated with respect to the 
Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most ancient 
monuments^ and by the consent of the learned* Mr* 
Astle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of 
Montfaucon and Walton are abundantly decisive ! and 
Bryant may indulge in his Chuthite etymology, pro- 
vided he pays respectful hourage to Calmet's JDisserla* 
ttons on the T.ctters and Antiquities of the Jeivs^ as 
connected with those of the Phoenicians. His credulity 
with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent^. But 
etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables^ to in-^ 
corporate both, so as to render the former apparently as 
probleiiiutical as the luttei are false, and thus to sap at 
once the principles of Christian faith and the foundations 
of genuine history. I observe with pleasure that you 
confine yourself to the simple fact« that, as far as the 
learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan alphabet is 
the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the anti- 
quity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted 
iu their captivity. On the antiquity of this character it 



JviiciiLn's ' IlercuJes Ogniius ' is professedly a Celtic narrative, 
deiiveied to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that the Tyrian Her- 
cuks was called Ojina by the Celts, because his strength consisted uot 
in brutal fofoe^ but in bts inventlpn of letters, and arts. 

^ Long before Bryant, Ficoroni irublished his *De Nummo Apa*- 
mensi, Roma 1667/ wherein he deisCribeid three bronze medals (pre- 
served in Roman museuins) which were Struck at Apatnea in the reign, 
not of Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on one 
side, a ship, on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a branch. 
A male and female appear at the window of the vessel^ and three Greek 
letters resembling N12E assure Mr- Bryant that this is a representa- 
tion of the ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the il- 
lusion with little more than a single dash of^his pen. iStoria Univ> 
1747, Romtc, 4to, pag. 188. 
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Mrould be dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We 
know that the language of Abraham was Cbaldaic^ and 
that it differed from the Hebrew ; but we are ignorant of 
Ibe origin and antiquity of the Chaldee alphabet^ further 
than that the power^ order, number, and names of its 
letters evidently deinonstiatc a common origin with the 
Phoenician. Both consist of 22 letters, ditleiing only in 
some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews, to supply the place of vowels. St. 
Jerom assures us that in his time the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch agreed word for word with the Jewish, differing 
only in the forms of some letters, but not in their order, 

number, or uaiues. 

•* From these most ancient alphabets history conducts 
us, as if by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the 
oldest European derivative from the Phoenician* . You 
accurately divide the Greek into three classes, — Greek 
from right to left, from left to right, and thirdly Bou- 
Btrophedon, or Greek written in alternate lines from right 
to left, and vice versa, as the plough proceeds. Your 
specimens abuuilantly show that in whatever order the 
Greeks wrote, whether in Bonstroplicdon or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their different me- 
thods of arranging their lines, and tiiat the Ionic and the 
Attic were as Uke each other as are the Saxon and the 
Irish, which Camden pronounces to be identical, though 
there are a few variations in some of the letters, just 
enough to establish a distinct class. Herodotus says that 
he saw, in the temple of Apollo Ismenos in Boeotia, the 
three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of in his 
time ; that they differed very little from the Ionic al<* 
phabet, ^dAAix ifttiia kmntt twri and that 



^ }t is evident from Iiaiah six. 18, and from a great many ciroira-' 
stances meationed in Daniel and other sacred books, that the Chaldee 
i|nd Hebrew ifri^re dUferentlangiiages, mutually unintelligible to their 
S|i«ftkerB. 



Di 
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Cadaius was the fust who introduced lettcis froiii Phoe- 
nicia into Greece, 1. v. c. 58 

** Thus, however the fashion might vary in waiting 
from right to left, or otherwise, your accurate specimen 
of the Sigean inscription, and the most ancient and au^ 
thentic histories ame, that the Greek, «nd all the moft 
ancient families of letters hitherto mentioned, derive their 
pedigrees from a common source ; that the hghts of 
science dawned first upon Europe from the East ; and 
that all systems and conjectures relating to this subject, 
which do not rest upon this foundation, however inge* 
niously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical- 
seas of glass and ships of amber. This is one of the prin- 
ciples to which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe 
MSS. I adopted it from the most learned, after much 
reading and consideration, 

" Yrom those remote periods, and primeval seats of 
alphabetical writing, your specimeus invite to regions 
nearer home, and to tinoes which are more abundantly 
illustrated, by their nearer approach to our own. From 



Wesseling's version is ' Fhwnices isti qui cum Cadmo advene" 
runt, cum ttUas fimUai doeiriMa in Greeaam ktduacerunf, ium vero lit" 
teras, quee apud eos {Grcecos) ut mihi mdetur, aniea ncn Juerani, ti 
primas quidem iUaSt quibus tmnes etiam Phflenices utuntur. Sed prO" 
greau temparis, una cum sono^ mutaverunt et modutum Utierarum, et 
quum, ea tempestate, in plerisque circa Incls, eorum accolceex Gfwds 
essent lones, qui qunm litterasa Phccnicibus discendo accepissent, carum 
tin pauva cmnmutantesy in usu habuerunt ; et ufentes confessi sunt, ut 
iBquiias fcrcbat, vocari Phcrmcias, quod csftcnt a Phcenicibnsin Grrpciam 
illai<r, 8^c. Qutn ip;e vidi apud Thebas Baotias, in Jsmenii Apolli- 
rm iemplo, Litteras Cadmeas in iripodibus quibusdam iiicisas, magna ex 
parte consimiles lonicis, quorum Tripodum unus habet hoc Epi^ramma 
Obtulit Amphitryon. me gentis Teleboarum, Iltoc Juere circa €Bta~ 
Um Laii, quifuit JiUus Labdaci, nqtos Polydofi, pronepos Cadmi, Sfc* 
Weuti.y p. 399. The best commentary on tluB passiage is that of Sca- 
h'ger, Animadv. in Eusebii Chron. No. 1617. But Renaudot on 
the origin of the Greek alphabet, Mim. de I'Acad. des Inscr, t. ii., and 
Freret and Fourmont on the same siibject, tomes v* and xv., throw a 
pleasing light on the subject, which instructs and amuses us. « 
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the Greek alphabet you proceed immediately to the 
Gothic, giving it precedence before the Latin, no doubt in 
consideration of a nearer affinity to the Greek in the 
shape of its letters. In giving this precedence you differ 
from my Catalogue. You argue from the ^utpe of the 
€k>fhic letters exclusively. I consider their chnonology 
and history. Pliny, speaking of the origin of letters in 
Italy, derives them from the Ionian, * Gentium consen- 
sus (ark us, prhnus omnium conspiravit ut lonutn iilei^is 
uterentury 1. vii. c.-57, 58; and refers them to Pelas- 
gian and Etruscan times« antecedent to the foundation 
of Rome. Tacitus agrees^ AurnaL 1. xi. 

Now the Goths had not the use of letters before 
their irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas 
was the first who invented an alphabet for them, which 
he modelled from the Greek, and accommodated to the 
barbarous pronunciation of the Goths. This fact is 
stated by Socrates, and by Isidore of Seville, * ad tnstar 
ChyecartmHiieraruffi6oiAifrgmii{iiieras,*Lviiu c.6« 
Tacitus expressly says that the Teutonic nations, into 
whose provinces the Roman arms had penetrated beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube, were utterly unacquainted 
with letters. * lAterarum secret a viri pariter ac fat- 
min4£ ignorant' In fact, no written document has been 
discovered in the German language older than the monk / 
Ottofred's version of the N. T.; and he pleads this very V 
lact in bis preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that*^ 
version : * because,' says he, ' the German language is 
uncultivated, and hitherto unwritten.' Fortunatus, in- 
deed, in the ()th century, mentions the rude Runes of 
the Gothic hordes of Italy. But Hickes cannot produce 
a single instance of Runic alphabetical writing older than 
the 1 1th century^ when limes, which were only Talis- 
manic figures, were first applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing things. 

** ^Vith regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly pre- 
cede the foundation of Rome. This appears from Varro i 
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quotations of the written annals of Etiuria'*. He ex- 
pressly states, that in their Rituals, or sacred books, the 
Etruscans registered the commencement of their years 
and ages. The Pelasgians and Etruscans appear to have 
been one people, the primeval iiihabitants of Italy. Dio- 
nysius Halic. describes them as colonizing Italy from 
Lydia, and says that the Romans derived the Ludi Gla- 
diatorum from them. * Ludorum ortgo sic traditur, 
Lydos cx Asia transt^enas in Hetniria consedisse, uL 
Timccu.s rtjeri, J)uce TyrrhenOy 8fc, Igitur tn Iletruria 
inter ccUeros riius mperstiiionum suarum, speciaada 
quoque religionis nomme imiiiuunt. Inde Romani ar^ 
cessitos artifices muiumtur, tempus^. .enuntiaiionem, ut 
Ludi a Lydisvocarentur^^* This iKSCount'is supported 
by Herodotus, whb wrote not much more than three 
centuries after the period to which he refers, 1. i. no. 94. 

** But independently of these authorities the foi rns of 
the Etruscan letters, discovered on ancient marbles and 
terracottas, dug up about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and 
other Etrurian towns, clearly indicate an origin more 
ancient than the remotest monuments of Rome/\ The 
Roman historians themselves derive many of the Roman 
usages from Etruria. * Taroiiiiiim Tkuscim populos 
frequentihus annis subegit, Inde fasces y trabe^E, curu^ 
leSy annuH, phaleivc , paludamefita, pr<Etext(E ; inde quod 
aureo curru, qualuor equis trimnphatur; togm pict<R^ 
iumcaqiue palmatm, omnia denique decora^ ei insignia. 



Farro apud Censorin. de Die^natali, cap. 5. 

" D. Halicarn. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tertullian mentions this 
ancient origin in his Speciacula, cap. 1 . See De la Barre*s Annot on 
TertuL de SpeeUtc. Valer. Max. L ii. c. 4, Cluyer*s ItaUa Jntiqua, 
L ii. folio, p. 424. 

5* See the Etruscan inscribed monument, published by Pietro 
Santi Bartoli, and by Bianchini, Storia Univ. Roma, 4lo, 1 717, p. 538, 
and others still more valuable in the Trfinsnctions of the Academy of 
Cortona, andbyGori, Tianzi, and Amaduzzi. These prove that the 
Etruscan alphabet is derived from the primeval Cadmean Greek. See 
the Catalogue of Stowe MSS., vol. ii. p. 1 90. . 
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pUbus Imperii d^niias emmet In shorty the more • 
ancient alphabets are, the more they approximate to the 

anciejit Hebrew or Phcenician. Now the Etruscan and 
Latin are more ancient than the Gothic; and the greater / 
approximation to the Greek which you hnd in the Gothic, ^ 
owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphiias rather 
than to hereditary descent. In the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 3» 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental 
alphabets^ all of which, with the exception of the most 
ancient mentioned in this letter, I have passed by as a 
degenerate, distorted, and upstart race, which had their 
origin, like those of Ulphilus, in the vanity which makes 
nations, as well as individuals, advance false pretensions 
to ancient renown* 

^* These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on 
which I proceed in my Catalogue, with respect to alpha-^ 
betical antiquities; and I would cloSe here, but that an- 
other part of tliis subject to which you advert relates 
to the ages of manuscripts. You state correctly at 
page 12, that I reduce alphabetical writing to four distinct 
classes. Capitals, Mtj^uscidtB, Mimisculw, and Cursive^ 
as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. lu p. 13. I did not use 
the word Unciak in that passage, lest I should seem to. 
identify Majusculse and Uncials, as the learned PapebroQ 
and others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majmmlm are (as the word imports) opposed to 
AUniisculm, and, though thLy imply Uncials, they are 
-not vice versa implied under that class. Majusculse is 2^ 
more comprehensive word than Uncial. It embracea 
letters of several forms, both rustic and elegant,- square 
and angular, and all letters of sizes superior to .Minus-* 
culae excepting capitals. Its toleration of letters of dif- , 
ferent shapes is such, that, as the Romans tolerated all 
religions excepting the Christian, so the uord iliiz/e^- 
cilUk tolerated all letters of a larger size than Minuscula^ 
excepting capitals*— ^Initials I exclude. They are of va« 

* t 

^ Floras^ t. i. c. 5 ; Diodor. I. v. $ Stmbo, 1. iii., and I xi., p. 53Q. 
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nous shapes and ftiees; they often extend from the to^ to 
the bottom of a page ; often they sport in fsntastml 

dresses along the four margins, and are from ten to 
twelve inches high. They can be reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no tnodt!), no shape. 

In short, I stated that Mq^uscuiw form a 2nd class, dif- 
ferent from capitals, and opposed to Mtnusculm, but not 
that M8juscule& and Uncials are the same. Majusculse 
may be of different shapes^ but must be always of a 
larger size than Minusculae, whereas the form of Uncials 
must be roi.nd, imd somewhat hooked at the extremities. 
Their name has no reference to their size, but to 
their shape, Unc4£ literal. Those who derived Uncial 
from Uncia, nn inch high, were challenged to produce 
any ancient MS. written in letters of so enormous a size, 
and were driven to the absurdity of calling semt-nncifil 
letters half an inch high. A Bible written in uncials at 
this rate would require a vvag^zan to cany it. St. Jerome, 
indeed, ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in manu- 
scripts which were written for the wealthy lords of the 
empire; but as there are small and large capitals, so 
were there at all times small and large uncials. Iliey 
seem to have been introduced in the Srd century, when 
the arts declined, and the elegant and simple form of the 
Roman capitals declined with them. 

** It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased 
entirely in the 9th century: it continued in title-pages, 
beads of chapters, divisions of books, and other orpa* 
Tnental parts of manuscripts, dojvti to the 12th century, 
when it was supplanted by modem Gothic. It may be 
seen in red ink in king Canute's Book of Hyde Abbey, 
now in this librani% and written between the years 1020 
and iOoG. It may also be seen in kin^^; Alfred's Psalter 
in this library, where tlie titles 6f the psalms are prefixed 
to each in red ink, in writing of the 9tb century. 

" You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to 
Uncial writing are X 6 6 Q ):^ q CD ZT and U, to 
hwbich may be added I f p. 
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. The a Uncial was also written ^ witib a. ckMed and 
rounded base; the d was sometimes notclosed* thus q>; 

the g uncial with a tail was sometimes written without a 
tail Q, ; the h was hooked nearly in the same manner b; 
the and q bad frequently similar flourishes, as if they 
despised the plain unadorned simplicity of Roman capi« 
tals ; the letter r could hardly he distinguished from the 
Minuscula i»» except by a half-circular bend in its second 
shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; the letter 
even as a numeral, was rounded into a U, and even the 
N atlected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness, 
and deviated into y. 

The transition from writing in pure capitals to ua« 
cials may be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine spe* 
cimens of which are prefixed to Ambrogi's Italian Ver-^ 
sion, folio, Rome 1763, vol. i. pag. cxii. The Palatine 
and the two oldest Vatican Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631, 
3225, and o807, are living monuments of this transition. 
Tiiey were written before the Uncial alphabet was com- 
pletely formed, before the Uncial GQ was introduced. The 
oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican librarians, 
Holstenius and Schelestrat, to about the reign of Septi- 
mius Severas ^; that is, the beginning of the third century* 
Norris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, 
agree Burman ascribes the Medicean Virgil to the 
same age; but, doubting how to (iescribe its characters, 
styles them Capitals in one member of a sentence, and 
Unciab in the very next* ^ Hunc lArum^ anUe 1200 
asmos scriptum^ Literis majorUms jRomanis, seu Capi* 
talibus,ybma ut vo^ani quadraia^ typis deserUn^ eodem 
tharactere^ liierisque ambus ewaraius est Unciidibus m- 
primi, mtper curant Petrus Fr. Fa^^inius, Floreniicdy 
anno 1741.' 



^ See Ambrogi s Virgil, ex Codice Mediceo Laurenhano, folio, 

Romce, 1763, Pref., pag. xxix. xxxi. 

" Caenotajik'ni Pisana in Norris's works, folio, Veronae, 172.., 
p 310j also Mabillon Dei He Dlplom. Ruinarfs ed. p. 354, and 
Foggini's Preface to his Roman ed, of 1741, png. iv. 
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*^ The hei is, that the Medicean Virgil, and the Vati« 
can of the third century, were written at the period of 
the transition firom Capitals to Uncials, when the Roman 
writers had not quite abandoned the one, nor quite formed 
the other, but had insensibly descended from tlie good 
taste of the Augustan age to the barbarous style of the 
Lower Empire. I own that there is an apparent novelty 
in this view of the subject, which alarms myself, lest I 
should appear to venture on whimsical specuhtions, on 
subjects which demand the greatest accuracy and diffi<» 
dence. Pjut I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a 
hope tliat in advancingthese opinions I shall not be deem- 
ed presumptuous". 1 find that the Uncial 0^ does not 
appear in those old copies of Virgil which were written 
in the third or fourth century, whereas it constantly ap- 
pears in Uncial MSB. of the eighth and ninth. It does 
appear in the old MS. fragment of St. Paurs Epistles 
in the library of S. Germain des Pr^, des^bed by Ma- 
billon, xVlontfaucon, and the Benedictines, but that 
^IS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century; 
it is found in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of that see, who died in «5i5. The Alex-* 
andrine MS. in the British Museum, also, has the 
Uncial GO; but I fear that this fact proves that MS. 
subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to the fifth 
century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CO is not 
to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Prts, which was written in the 
fifth or sixth century entirely in Uncials. The words in 
this MS. are not separated, an undoubted proof of anti- 
quity higher than the seventh century. 

I have now trespassed on your time .longer than 
I thought I should; and yet, before I conclude, I must 
state, that when I elassed the Stowe MSS. under four 
heads, I did so in reference to the collection which was 
before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, Irish, and English 

^ $ee (he letter m in Doin 4e Vainies, 
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MSS. Several other modes of writing have been intro- 
duced, which did not belong to my province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of tiiose classes, even 
.though all might, in a general view of their alphabets, 
be derived origipaUy from the Roman. The Lombardic^ 
the Modetn Gothic^ the Set Qumeery^ the Conmm 
Chancery^ Court^hand^ Secretary y all these forms, which 
prevailed in the law-courts since the Norman Conquest, 
ail are out of the pule of the four classes to which the 
Stowe Collection may be reduced, witii the exception of 
a few law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

I fear that I ought to apolo^ze to you for prolixity; 
bat I deem the subject of this letter important in many 
points of view, and I was ansdous that you should not 
mistake my meaning, where it is somewhat involved by 
that brevity which the limits of a Catalogue seem to 
demand. 

" I think tfliat a very striking resemblance of all the 
muneni alphabets to one another, in their order, number^ 
powers, figures and names, supplies clear proof of a com* 
mon origin^; that when IBstory lends her aid to this evi* 

dence, both mutually supportliig each other, both show- - 
ing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and point- 
ing to an Oriental descent, the mind is compelled to ac<- 

Eusebius quotes Josephus s assertion, that originally the Phoe- > 
pirians introduced only sixteen letters into Greece, a little before the 
age of Xerxes j namely, *' a C y ^ e i y- ?~ v o it § a- r u." Frcqo. 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 2. Pliny says that to these sixteen, Simonides after- 
wards added "^>j rj/and a;." Plin. 1.8. c. ;kS, and that Palamedes added 
the remaining four, " 9 f % But these assertions cannot bear the 
test of genuine history or ckronology. The Phoenician alphabet, which 
Kmg Solomon used in writing to Hiram king of Tyre, consiited of 
22 letterBy neither more nor fewer in number than the 22 sacred bookg 
of the Jews, a.s clearly evinced by tlie alphabetical psalms ; the PImb- 
nicians, therefore, must have introduced 22 letters into Greece even 
from the days of Moses, who used no other alphabet. 
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DR. oV:OKOft*9 UTTIK. 



quiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the human race, even independently of the proofs 
which are supplied by lievelation. 

** I have the honour to he, 

*« Dear Sir, 

** with great respect and regard, 

** your obedient humble Servant, 

ch. ox:!onor;' 



THE ELEMENTS 



or 



ANGLO-SAXON' GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is the ait of rightly expressing our thoughts 

by words. 

The Grammar of aiiy language is commonly divided 
into four parts ; nafndy» Orthography, £TYMOi.oGy» 
Syntax, and FkodODY* 

< 

* The Saxons were a people of Gennany. Their origin, extent of 
power, and other porticuiarB^ will be clearly understood by attending 
to tbe fiolbmng hatorical fads and observations, chiefly taken fh>ni 
^toner*a learned History of t!ie Anglo-Saxons, 

The sons of Japhet, migrating from Asia, spread themselves over 
Europe. The earliest tribes thut reached and peopled the European 
coasts in the west were the Kelts, nnd the Kimnierians, Commerians, 
or Gomerians, from Gomer the ehlt st son of Japliet: such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It tanaut now be ascertained at what 
time the Kimmerians passed out of Asia : but, iiccording to Herodo- 
tus (Melpom. sec. xi.), they were settled in Europe before the Scy- 
thians, by whom the Kimmerians were attacked in tne year 680 before 
the Christian mi, and obliged to retreat towards the west and south. 
The ancient Kimbri^ so formidable in the earlier ages of the Roman 
history, were a nation of this primitive race, which in the days of Ta* 
citus had almost disappeared on the continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock that dwelt more 
towards the south and west than the other Kimmerian tribes. The 
Kelts spread thrmseh es over a considerable part of Europe, and from 
Gaul entered into the British Isles, 'lliougli PhcEnician and Cartha- 
ginian navigators probably visited Britain, the aboriginal inhabitants^ 

t) 2 
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PART 1. 
O R T II O G 11 A P II Y 

4 . • 

♦ • 

Chapter L 

I. Orthography describes the natore and power of 

letters, and the just method of spelling words. 
• 2. Tlie Anglo-Saxon alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters : Q not being ariginally a Saxon letter. 



the ancient Britons, were the Kefts, who were conquered and driven 
into Wales by the Romans. The (le^remlants of the Kelts stil! oc- 
cupy Brettigne in Fyaace, WateM^ Scotland^ Irdund^ aad the kle jQ^ 
Man. ' • : 

The Scythian or GotWc tribes, descendtd from Magog (Parsons's • 
Rejualiis of Japiiety ch.iii. p. 68), were the second ^[irce of European 
population. They entered into Europe from Asia, like tlie Kelts^ 
about 680 years wr previously naticed. In tha time of Heiodatus 
Ihey were on the Danube, and extended Vmranb tlie south/, la Cm^ 
sar*s time they were called Germans ; and had established themselves 
so &r to the westward ns to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw ironi 
the eastern Imnl^s of the Rliine. Th^ became known to- US in latei 
ages by the name of Goths. 

From this Scvthmn or Gothic stock sprung the Saxons, who occu- 
pied the nonh-west part of Germany. We may here observe, the 
terms Kimmerians and Scythian are not to be considered merely 
locals but as generic appellations; each of their tribes iMiTing a pecu^ 
Xar distinctive denominatbn. Thuoi we hare seen, one tribe m the 
Kimmerian, ejeteading over part of Gaul and Britain, wiere eaU^d 
Kelts : and now we may remark that a Scythian or Goilhio tribe were 
called Saxons. Tlie Siakaij or Sacse, were an ancient Sc}'tliian nation y 
and Sakai-suna {the sons of the Snkni) contracted into Sak-sun, seem;* 
a reasonable etymology of the word Saxon. Sojite of these people, 
indeed, were actually called by Pliny (UK vi. c. 1 1 .} Sacassani , which 
is but the term Sakai-suna spelt a person unacquainted with it& 
meaning. 

The Saxons were as far to the westward as the Elbe in the days of 
Ptolemy $ and iherefc»re, in all likelihood; as apcient visatots of Europe 
as any other Gothic tribe. Thev situation, between die Elbe and the 
Eyder in the south of Denmark , seems to indicate^ ' that tiiey moveA 
among the foremost columns of the vast Gothic emigration. Tl^ 
Skxqpis^ when first settled on the ^lbe> were an incoasiderahte people^ 
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3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those who wish to attend more 
minutely to the pronui>€iation, may consult the fol- 
lowing alphabet under the colunin for sound, &c., and 
the notes upon the letters* 



but in succeeding ages tkey increased in power and renown. About 
A.D. 240, tlie Saxons united willi the Francs {the free people) to op- 
pose the progress (*f the Romans towards the north. By this lengue 
and other means, tlie Saxon influence was inactmed, till they pos* 
aosed the fast tract country embraoeAlijr the Elbe^ the Sala, and 
the Rhine, ia*aAlilMi to their ancicat temtary horn the Elbe to the 
Syder. In this tract of country were several confedeiate nationis 
icagued together Hof nntual defence. Although the Saxmi name he^ 
came, on the continent, the appellation of this confederacy of nations^ 
yet, nt first, it only denoted a single state. We shall only mention 
two of tliese confedenito nations, the Jutes and Angles, because they 
are most connected with the history of Britain. The Jutes inhabited 
South Jutland, and the Angles the district of An glen, both in the 
present duchy of Sleswick. Hengist and Horsa, who first came into 
Britam about 449, were Jutei» but the nibsequentaettMra la 
this lalaiid were chiefly from the A^jlea I henee, when the eight Saxoa 
Idagdoma were settled m Brttaia in A.D. 586, it ibrmed the Aaglo* 
Saxon Octarchy, genarally, but most im[ wq peii y » ca^d the Saxon 
Heptarchy. They were called Anglo-Saxons to point out thehr ori- 
gin : — Anglo-Saxon denotinp: that the people so called were the An- 
gles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In subset jvient 
times, when the Angles had been alienated from the Saxon coniede* 
racy by settling in Britain, they denominated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited 6iijla-lanb (the land of the Angles) Angles' 
land $ which was afterward contracted into England. 

Ffom the entrance of the Saxona hrta Britain in A.D. 449, they 
4>pjpoeed the KiRuaeriana, Kynnri or Britona, till, on the full 
establishment of the Saxon Octarchy in AJD. 586, the Biitont were 
driven into Wales. The Anglo-Sa^^ons retained the government of 
this island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of England, 
Can«te and his two sons Harold and Hardi-canute reisfned 26 years. 
The baxon line was restored in 104*2, and continued till 10(i/i, when 
Harold II, was slain by William duke of Normandy, commonly 
called \V diiam the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty ter- 
minated, after it had existed in England about 600 years. The 
fiaaoi^ power ceaied when William the Cowpieror aecended Uie throne^ 
.Imt not the language ; for, though itwas imxed widi Dftniab and Nor* 
man, the vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken bv the old inhabitaoti 
tUl^e time of Henry the lliird, A.D< 1258. See a' writ in Suon issued 
by this king in Somner's Diclkmartf under Uanaa. 
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ALPHABETS'. 



ANGLO-SAXON. 

Form. Sounds- 
7[ A a a as in bar. 

Bb b 



HCESO GOTHICS. 



A 

IS 



a 
b 



Aar ^ 
Biarkaa B 



6 



* The best wiqf of aeqviring « knowledge of the alphabets » by 
writing them over a few timet $ tfaa^theimi of each letter is^ mm 
act of writmg, imperoeptftly tmpieMed on the mind. 

' The Goths were descended from Magog (aee note *) *• as a di- 
stinctive denomination they prefixed to Goths the name of the coun- 
try they inhabited or subdued ; ns, the Moeso-Gothi, Srnnclo-Gothi, 
Norrcno-Gothi, &c. Their chief seat is reported to have been in (roth- 
land, now a part of the Swedish dominions. Hie Moeso-Goths, as 
their name imports, were those Gotlis that inhabited Moesia, on the 
frontiers of Thrace. The language uf tiiese Goths is not only called 
Mffiso-Gotbic^ but Ulphilo-Gothic, from Ulphilas, the first bishop of 
tbe Mceso-Goihs« He lived about AJ>. 370, and flbaid to have in- 
raited the Gothic alphabet, and to lunre tianslatied the whole Bade 
from Greek into Gothic. These Gothic cbsracters were in use in the 
greater part of Europe after the destruction of the western empire. 
The French first adopted the Latin characters. The Spaniards, by a 
decree of a synod at Lyons, abolished the iisc of (jotbic letters 
A.D. 1091 (see Priestley 's Lectures on the Theory of Language and 
Universal Grammar, p. 41). 

* I'his alphabet, calkd also Scytlio-Gothic, Cimbric, or Scandic, 
as well as Runic, was used by many of the northern nations. They 
had originally onlv nxteen letters, winch thev derived from tbe% 
Gothic (see Hickess Tkemnu, vol. ii. p. 4, tables i. iL & iii.). To 
doiote the sounds, which their alphabet would not originally express^ 
0iey placed a dot or point in some of the letters, and called them 
Stungen, as Stungen Jis (}) is Jis (I) with a point in the middle. 
Such letters were called Sfun<^pn, from Stnn;?;eri, pointed or Stung. 
See Lye*s Dictionnry under Srunj^aii, to sting, &c. 

* In modem languages there is much difficnlty in ascertaining the 
true sound of letters 3 and m ancient languages this difficidty is much 
increased. Dr. Hickes (see Thetaums, vol. i. Pre/, to Saxoa Gram' 
Mr, xU.) found a MS. in the Bodleian Libtaiy marked N£. B. 2. 19 j 
which he considered useful in determining the pronuneiiilion of some 
Anglo-Saxon letters, prior to the time of King Alfred. In this MS. 
thm are extracts from the Septuagint written in Saxon letters in one 
column, and a Latin translation in the other (see a facsimile in Hickes's 
Thet,f p. 168). A short specimen is given, with the original Greek, 
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ANGLOSAXON. 
■Rmn. Sound* 

LCC €'mi 



M(£SO •GOTHIC. 



r™ And M M befbre 

a. 



RUMIC, &C. 

Kiiesol 1 <r 

Duss I' or ±d 



to show what Utters were used by the Saxons to express the Greek 

words. 

Gen. 1, 26. 



26. Phyijx)incn anrhftopon 
cat irona cc cath onioyofm 
imetejian ce apchcto con 
ictiiyofi ttf talajajr ce ton 
lietinoB tu ti|miitt ce ton 
ctinon ce pi^fjef tif jij re 
panton ton beppeton ton beji- 
pontonepitij ^ij ce ege neco 

UtOjr. 

27 » Ceephyijeti o rhpoj^tron 
anthpopon cac tcona cheu epyi- 
jenaucon apjeo ce chilyepyoeu 
jen autoj. 

28. Ce euli^ijeQ atitiij 
l^on auxaneftbe ce plithynej- 
thc ce plijiojaee cia^incecao 
tacyjueoface aotij ceajidicee 
ton icthyon tij* thalaj^pj* cc 
ton pennon tu ujianu ce con 
panron cnnon tij* ^ij ce pan- 
ton ton cppecon con rppouCOQ 
epi cijr gij, lie. 29, 30. 

31 . Ce yben o cheof ca panta 
oja ephyijpea ce iba cala Imn 
ce ^seneto hejpojia ce e^9wtQ 
ppoht hunepa eccu 



26. V mr^cuTfji-F^ ayh fiwititv 
Yffj.£r£pcx.v' xou a^^ttiv^^rav) rwv 

voyrawcvi n^f iutt.fyii«ri 

27. Ka» fr'AY^Tsv o ©eoj tgv 

trey auTOv* apviv kcu cirof^- 
trgy avTOVg. 

28. Km nXoyi^irm ojrtwg 

0ff xaivXij^ttfff'an rip yi^fxeu no- 
rmtivpisv(rcvf» durrjs' xeu Uf^ert 
rtov i^Bowv rrif ^aXaa-oTjs, xat 

Ttoivtwv ■KTTjvujY rr^s yr^; xa* -jrav. 
fujy ruv hp-rreruiY rwv efmrfm 

itrcL mi^ff'r Mu tSou, %aKot hMsr 
^fm, ipi^pci ixrif. 



From these extracts it appears, the A. S« u was pronounced as ov in 
Gieek^ the 1 as the Greek the e as c> % u, or tu, thek as the Greek 
X, the j: as the Roman f or Greek ^, the o as the Greek 0 or a, as the 

Engli«?h 00 in mod, &c. (see Hkkes's Th^^s. Pref. p. 12). 

If vvc knew the true sound of the Greek letters, the prccetlmg ex- 
tracts would tix the })ronunciation of the Saxon : but, if we know no 
more of the true original sound of the Greek letters than we do of the 
Saxon^ the following observatioaii may deserve attention (sec notes 
end &c.). 

When the Saxon language is properly pronounced, it is by no 
means deficient in harmony, though its peculiar characteristics are 
strength and stgnlfiauice of expression, together with a facility and 
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felicity of combitiation, which is exceeded only by the copiousness of 
the Greek. See Inp^am*s Lecture^ p. 68. The vowels may be pro- 
nounced as in English j but Mr. Ingram observes, from the inter- 
tourse which the Saxons had with the Romans, it is very probable 
that their pronunciation of the vowels was something similar to the 
present Italian. For the lormatiun ui Aa, Bb^ &c. see Introduction, 
specimen 4. 

^ The general pronunciatioii of the Gothic letten Is gives 'in the 

alphabet under sound ; but we may obsen^e further, that must be 
read e, as in lAlSnS Jesus ; 61, i, as cVAV6ld David ; 

Soloinon. rP is sounded ng, a» 

Arr* ang, and AIVA^*^•AI^^X^^, Evor/yeXiov, Evangelimn. 

' Hickes, Thwaites, &c. affirm, that E and C nre aUvnvs pronoun- 
ced hard; but Ingram says/' In the pronunciation oi cand j the Saxons, 
long before the time of the Norman Conquest, appem" to have nearly 
coincided with the Italians eitlier from their religious intercourse 
with the see of Rome, or from that natural propensity \\iiich all na- 
tioi^is have to solften their language in the progress of refinement. Thus 
our modcam ch was anciently expressed by c only, as in the word 
ceojpen chmm, Eeytcp Chester, &c.** The Saxons pronounced the word 
cilb as we do child. In different ages^ the same sound has been de* 
noted by other letters, or a combination of them accmding to the 
fancy oi tlie writer ; but the pronunciation of so common a word as 
Clip, one would suppose, could not mattrially alter. See Oribx^rapk^g 
on the letter G, and ln^m*s Lecture, p. 

The Saxon capital E w;i.s formed from the Ron^aii (j when it re- 
tained more of its angular form. (See Introduction, page 10.) llie 
letters c^ cj? or cu were used for the sound of k and q before the Nor- 
man Conquest. After the time of William the Conqueror, both k anil 
q caine into general use. See sect. 1 7 under K. 

^ Tlie Saxon 'final e was seldom quiescent, and generally pronounced 
as by the Italians at this day : hence Berne is found written^Be'mtt 
or Bohemi, the Bohemians : Dene is the same with Dam, the Danes: 
the words take, one, wine, &c., which are now monosyllables, were 
formerly dissyllables, ta-ke, o-ne, v i-ne, Sec. See Wallis's Gram- 
ma tica Linguce AngUcana, p-67, Tyrwhitt's Chaucer Ess. p. 60, and 
Ingram's Ledwre, p. 68. 

» The letters f g i ^, about the ninth century, lost their Saxon 
formation, and were written after the Roman manner 3 as, f g r s t. 
For the manner of forming the Saxon letters, see Hickes's Tket., p. 2, 
and Introdtiction to thia urammar, page 10. 
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RUNiC, Ac 

i\ariK-. Form. SoumL 

StungenKaun P ^ 
HagI ^ >l 

Jk I 
Kaim FA^* 



•0 I'he letter j was the origiii of z, which we find in Scotu-Scixon 
and old English MSS. . In many inbtanccs, ^ was pronounced like y 
or i, particularly before the vowel « .* sometimes even before a, tf» 
Ice. as in t^j^;, bj^^uni (fd^^ j^^J} ^^^i''; hence the origin of yole 
for gate^ still used tn Gloucestershire. Lanbfgemcjie, y^^ejfMy 
maneja, aelcejie, ]:ugl<|iaii, f tigelejiar, Arc, if pronounced according 
to the Italian manner^ will be foundf not unharmonious, The diffi- 
culty consists in knowing when these doubtful consonants are to be 
pronounced hard, and when soft : for this very purpose the Danish k 
was early introduced, and c was often inserted before j ; or a double 
cc or double was adopted, whicli ))roiiuced the hard c and g : thus 
kynincje for cynnije, kyjiui fur cyprel, jTicce-maelum stick-mecU, 
&c. were used as early as the time of King Alfred^ if we have the ori* 
ginal MS. of hi^ translation* of Orosius^ whidi bthebdief of most 
antiqaaries. The Normans preferred the soft sounds of tfiese letters : 
hence mkhel or ndtehd for mkle ; bridge for brigg. Sic. the way in 
which bridge is now pronounced by the common people In Norfolk 
and other parts of England. I1ie prefix Ixe is sometimes put, and 
sometimes omitted, before the same words, and appears to occasion 
no alteration in its meaning : it was at length superseded by y j ua 
Iteclvpob, callM, Yilyped. See Hask's Gr,,p.7^ sect.8, tor more ob- 
servations on the letter G. 

• H among the Anglo-Saxons was sometimes a very rough aspi- 
rate, and at others onty a simple one, which gave it a kind of double 
power. When used as the rough aspirate, it was sounded like Hh, or 
the Hebrew n C^th. 

' ^ The Saxons dotted the y instead of the being at first perhaps 
written ij, the ii of the Germans twice dotted, and the i of the Mceao* 
Ckythic alphabet, which corresponds with the i in the Alexandrian^ 

Bez% and other old MSS. of the New Testament i as V OYJkAC* 

I AX>MT6C« rrfCDI . The Irish dotted the Saxon j instead of 
«Im Inmm*a Xieetore, p.51. 

» M^hether the old Saxons had the letter K, and discarded it like 
tlie Romans, is not certain ; but C was generally used till the Danes 
and Normans introduced K. It is used now, as formerly, to pvevent 
the soft sound of C. Ingram's Lecture, p. 51 . 

•* Sometimes Kaun V supplies the place of Q ; but the northern 
nntions using this character, generally expressed the sound of Q by 
Kaun Ur Ytl, 
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OmTHOCEAPHT. 

M(£SO GOmC 

A / 

M M 

n 

O mv 
K r 
S 



m 51^ \. r»o, or 
in 





[Part I. 










r ^ / 


Aiadn 


r ¥ » 


Nawl 


E. H 


Oys 


d 0 


Stung 


cnBirkB p 


Kaun 




Ridfar 




Sol 


H * 







■ THie proper wund of tiiese lettera can hardly be ascertiui^^ 
Imt that which b given appears the most probable. We find OAm! 
in Saxon hytmne, and m English when. We have aUo ^X^'m 
Saxon >on, and in Enc^lish then. The letter V u read as Hie nJLv 
r, or the English eum the middle of a word : atX b^^nS 

" " "'f ''c * ^^'"'^"S. middle, and end of words , Iwt 

A only at the end. Sec Junms s Glosury to GotUc a»t Sa«m Ga««b. 
p. 17, Worinius's Runic Leinon, Sec, "V"^ 

" f?' SO""-! of the modern Sh • as 

» Dmdp both answer to the EndUh Hi; but this as is well 
known, ha. a double pronw^aation : 1.*, . hi*? oai^ln 
which IS j«.t as tlie Oeck 9 and the Wandic t, and 2dira iiwaS 
and softer one, as in </as. This seems peculiar U, the Enibh. SbS 
man attributes the harder sormd fo D, the softer to J> 5 md SonW 
Fhckes and Lye follow him ,n th|s opinion j but I cain'ot conoSeS 
»*at ground. On the coutrarj-, it is clearly seen that thp Shad the softer 
•nd f the •f:4*r«»»»«l Jst because'it is evident that 
fiom A and It m abp pnAAte that it expressed tlie sound which' 
comes nearest to D : . Oio endait. <m the other hand, tharb ia 
taken from the Roue ». w weU as Ae Id. », and, therefore it nro 
bahly denoted the same «>u.d ^JUty.bec^^Vh'fZdt^LZ; 
at the end of a syllable, and between two vomb whm 
.ound B stdl retained in English and in UUndiTjS^^^ 
fl °v ^^^\ and sometimes d only is written ; for fxampl^ 
ro5, ].T,glish ,00th, and Islandic p^^p or pbp • o^Spe/Enelishoi&er 
toidic ubnin or aftpip J, on the contrary U found most as the htu 
t«Ufa wMIe whe« the M^ndic has always the hard sounT Tor 
ewrnple, }t>» a people, blamfic j>cnteau to think, Islandic J«ii. 
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RUNIC, &c. 

Name. form. Sound. 

Ur ti u 

StungeuFie 1^ 'Voxw 

StungenUr H y 
Stungcn Dussl^ 



kii. llie English have two sounds, as th in //ang and i\m ; but only 
one way oi expressing thcni : our ancestors bod, with much propriety, 
two distinct characters. Bbhop Wilkins makes some judiidoiis re- 
marks on the pronunciation of x) and p. He appears to confirm what 
has jost been advanced bv Rask (see Gr.p. 8— 10.). He says, /' Dh 
(Dy^) and its correspondent mute Hi (J7, )>) are of that power whkh 
we commonly ascribe to the letters D and T, aspirated or incrassated* 
And though these two powers are mnimonTy used by us without any 
provision for them by distinrt ( h ii iicters yet our ancestors, the Saxons, 
had several letters to exjinss them. They represented (Dh) by this 
mark (^) as in fa^er, mo^H^r, ^e, ^at, "Sen ; and (Th) by this mark 
(]?) a.s j^ict, j?ick, faij>. And it ls most evident tliat their sounds (thou^ 
we usually confound them under the smne manner of writing) are in 
themselves very distinguishable, as in these examples : 

Dh. (D,«.) Th. 
Ihee, this, there, thence, that. Think, thigh, thing, thistle, thesis, 
those, though, thou, thy, thine, thanks, thought, throng, thrive, 
Fatfier, mother, brother, leather, thnist. Doth, (leath,vTath,length, 
weather, feather, smootl), seeth, strength^ loveth^teachetb^ dec. 
bequeath. 

See Essay on a Real Charitrtcr a^id a Philasnphiral LauL^uage, p. 368. 

Verbs are sometimes Ibnued from nouns by changing the hard into 
the soft th : as wreath, wreatlie ; breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe. In 
Norfolk, words beginning with tiie hard ih are spoken as if written 
with at; e. g. trweiar ihrme : and in the North of England for d in 
the mldftte of words the soft th is substituted^ which is. also the sound 
of the A among the modem Greeks. 

Saxon writers have not attended to the preceding distinction in the 
Round of )> and ^> hot they have used them indiscriminately^ as Hickes 
remarks ; *' ConOmduntur hi characferes a scnptoribusy 

p, in till middle or end of a word or syllabic, retains its original 
sound, u like the w of the Greeks, and the.w or ii of the Welsh j 
hence, probably, its modem rank as a vowql. This letter, as to form 
sod place, is unknown in the alphabets of the ancient Hebrews; 
Greeb and Romans. It is peculiar to the northern languages and 
people. Mr. Whittaker (Hisf. of Mandieiter, vol ii. p. 332) and 
Astle, p. 7^ and 98, observe, The Saxon p seems at first to have been 
only the Roman v, lengthened into the Saxon character (see Intro- 
duction, p. 10^ spec. 4^ and Hickcs's T/iejf., voL i. p. 2^ Plate) andcn- 
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4. Tlie diphtbongB and oe are generally written ce 

and oe. 

For anb the Saxons used these abbreviadons, *J and 
J ; for )>at and J^aec they wrote f ; and for cfSSe or, 

and the termination lice it/, they wrote i; astiw"; 
and ro^Si for j-o^lice tmfy. 

When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter ; as ])a for J)am *\ 

CHAl^ER II. 
7^ Division and Change of Letters. 

5. The letters of the alphabet are ^vided into vowels 

and consonants. 

G. Those letters are called vowels which can be dt 
stinetly uttered by themselves ; they are a, e, i, o, u» y> 
and p. . ' ' 

7* The remaining letters are called consonants, be- 
cause they como^ be distinctly uttered but in unioii 

' II I ■! ■ I — ^— — ■ ■ I— .1. ■ I ■ I - I 

larged into the present Roman w, by bring-ing the principal strokes 
somewhat lower, and closing the top in the one, and by redoubling 
the whole in the other." The w, however, is evidently compased of 
two characters j namely, of the v or u doubled. About the time of 
William the Conqueror, the pure Saxon letters p, ^ and b were writ- 
fen uu^ th or th, according to the writer's fancy \ and hence the 
€tf^;itt of tiiese lettefs m our present alphabet 

^ Tliis letter very early took the sound of I, as in the Islandic, 
German and French : tliis is conduded from the.very frequent per- 
mutations of y and i. : still it appears that y commonly denotes a 
weak i, and^ on the contrary, y witn an accent^ a hard i. See Rack's 
<?r., p. 5. 

*^ We also find iil for or; pillin. for J^illelm, William; and Dael, 
for l?JElenb, Jcstis ; I stands for Icoprjran <pi>^raroi amicissimi, most 
friendly or beloved ; api ap or ap"^ fur apojtolc^ an apostle ; apluj, 
nqpotilet ; I3ieplm^ JerutaUm; jcit, a ^hillmg, money, 

^ There are many other abbreviationa and connectives $ such as 
mjS wjxeji, after $ allnf alhnibtij^ almighty ; taS, amen; anccn , an* 
cennebe^ only hegoUen ; b^ bifc , bijcop^ a bishop ; hfHoi^S, hpod, 
bpofepn, brethren ; cape , CB|icepDe, a prison ; eft P Cjujt, xpej-, 
Cjiijtej, Christ ,ChrisVs ; cp, cpae^, saith ; X for baf»j, a day ; bft, 
David; bpih, tpiht , Lord ; bnj* bpihtnejf, Lords; f foji, for, on 
account of; j, jeapo, a tjear ; \hy, I he", Jesus ; f. 00. femrc COapic, 
/V/. Mary; jr. p> i^t, Peter} fut, pucubiicc, certainly, &c. See 
Thvyaites^ 1. 
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with a vowel. The consonants ' are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when alone ; and 
semivowels^ which have an imperfect sound of tliem* 
selves. 

' The mute consonants areb, r» k» and the hard e 
fttid J, The semivowels are r, I, m, n, f , v, p, x, z; 
and the soft c and ^. Of these stoitvowels, 1, m, ri 

and p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the mute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds*. 

8* When two vowels are so placed as to be pro* 
nounood by a single impulse of the Yoice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
h of modem date; each of the diphthongal letters bemg 



* Grammarians have also divided the consonants into three classes, 
corresponding with the organs employed in aoinifing them. Thus b» 
t m, p, w and v, being-formed by the lips, are called (aHah. The 
letters c soft, d, 1, t, s, th, %, s, are enunciated by the tongue 
being brought in contact with the extremities of the upper teeth, and, 
for a similar reason, are denominated dmtaU : while h, k, &c..anil 
g hard (uttered by a contraction of the larynx) receive the name of 
gutturals. This division of the consonants is of great use in elocution, 
and in the acquisition of a phiipsophic^l acquaintance with the origiil 
and derivation ot word"?. 

A minute attention to the organs employed in tlie enunciation of 
eadi class of letters enabled Amman, a Dutch ^bysician, to teach 
persons bom deaf and dumb to read nnd speak. Close application to 
this subject wilt also be the best means of overcoming all impedimentSi 
to a elear enunciation. 

In tracing the origin of words, the division of the consonants into 
labials, dentals, gutturals, &c. is indispensable. In an etymological 
view, the letters enunciated by the same orgfans are so often inter- 
chanii^ed, tliat they may be all considrrL'tl ;ls one letter. In the (kri- 
vation of words, all the vowels mav also he considered as one letter. 
These observations will not only apply to the Anglo-Saxon, but to all 
other languages, as will appear from the following notes. See Jones's 
Lat,Gram., cnap. yh. j Jones*s Gr«eAr(>ram.y port ii. ch. i. ; and Gregory 
Sharpe's Two DiaeriaHom on the Origin of Languages, md the or»- 
glnal Powers of Letters. 

* The modem final syilaUes, ble. die, fie. Sec. are evidently of this 
class ; and are actually pronounced without any aid from; the final 
vowel e. 
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originally sounded in pronouncing the words wliich ooti- 
tained them. If three vowels come together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse ot time through successive ages; 
the existence of tjhe three grcytt dialects, and their fre« 
quciiit intermixture; the varietur of Anglo-Saxon writeis^ 
and dieiir little acquaintance with eacb other; but» above 
all, their total disregard of any settled rules of ortho- 
graphy ^ ; have occasioned many * ii regularities in the 
language, and thrown difficulties in the way of the 
learner, which at first sight appear truly formidable; 
buty on closer inspection^ these difficulties present no 
insuperable obstacle. 

10. Tlie principal difficulty consists in this: The 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some lexers, and 
used them inditf<ferently for each other. Tiiis is the 
ease to a most surprising extent with the vowels and 
diphthongs; so that tlie consonants, though often treat- 
ed in the same manner^ form the only part of the Ian* 
guage which possesses any thing like a fixed and per- 
manent character. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 



• In days when mankind were but callans 
At grammar, logic, uii sic talents. 
They took nae pains their speech to balance^ 

or rules to gie^ 
But spak their thoughts in plain^ braid laHans^ 
Like you or me." Burns. 
* Mr. Rask has acknowledged that " the Anglo-Saxon orthog^a-* 
phy is indeed excessively perplexed and yet he makes the follow- 
ing- bold usst rtion ; " AccordiiiL; to Hickes and Lye, the Saxon or- 
thography seems to be much more irregular tlian it really is because 
they have not at all \ii\derstood how to deduce rules for it, and to 
discriminate the moie uaU cqaeut and negligent anomalies from what 
is properly and decidedly right ^ to set aside^ or at least to r^nark^ 
the former^ and follow the latter. Instead of this they give^ in every 
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Remarks on the Chajigv of the Consoiianis required for 

derivation a?ul declension. 

B. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged'; as 
Bebeji» bepop, a beaver. Ipj, luej wy. Obep, 

opeji, ouep, over^ 6boIj-an» epolfan to olaspl^eme. 
Fot:, uot a foot. 

In Dauo-Saxon B is soiiietiines omitted^ or super- 
seded by p or u. 

a 

12. C often interchanges with G, K and ; as 

Donee]", J'onjej^ thoughts. Ly^, ky^S kindred, 
Eyninj, kynm-^ a king, Aceji, Akcp a field. Epcn\ 
quen, a qiiecn^ ir[ft\ &c. 

C and CC are also often changed into or Hh, be- 
fore J- or and especially before t ; as Stjiehton thcrj 
strewed, for ftjiecton, from ftjieccan. Ahj-ian for 
^cpan or axian to ask» fcVS for pecS seeks, frorh j*ecah 
fo seek. 

In Dan. Sax. C changes Into 2« h, hp and k ; and cl} 
changes into h. 

13. D and T aieof^ used indiscriminately for each 

other, and D is changed into b especially in verbs ; as 
f coB an to boil or seeth ; |-oben boiled* ic cpacS / said; 

case, an rxrossive ninnl)rr of wnvs how words maybe spelt, and they 
not unfrequently take the fiil&e for ihe genume." Gram., p. I. 

* That the labials, of which b is one, are interchanged is clear, as 
we find in iIebrew,*lV2 brj^^r, writLea ")JQ pt*zCr, aitsipuf disperse.; 2W1 
nH6h, tDttfi n?s?ni, F)u;i ncscp to blow ; abt-n, ejren even. The 
aane is observed in Greek ; i^'Vpiir^^f /3u^/xag, and fivp^axa,, formica 
an ant, and fiwMtMu, voto, wiU* in Latin, cubo, combo, to tie down. 

« The Hebrew ^D, c?p«I, is changed into the Chahiee b:ip quifbel, 
coupled. The Hebrew bo: , gcmel , is formed into the Greek xajxijXd^, 
the Latin camelus, and tlie English word camel. In the same way 
the Greek oxrw is changed into tlie Latin veto, tmd the English eight. 

3 Uke the Gothic UGNS, UlN^a wife, wonum, &e. 
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cpasbe thou saidst. he pyp% /*e is or. becmkes ; 
pujibe thou becomesi. 

¥. 

14« In Dan. Sax. F changes into b and p. 

G. 

15* 6 18 often changed into h and p * ; as 

tiepetoha for hepetoja a leader ; Dahum for bajum 
with days ; Gefpijan to be silent ; ^ef-upobe** he was 
silent or dumb ; poph for foji^c sorrow, 

G interchanges with I and Y» when J has a sort of a 
consonant sound ; as jeo, ico or yare^ frnn/erfy ; 
'^eom% leo^u^ youth ; 2^oc, loc or me yoke. 

6 often suppressed before n, or jn lengthened 
into jen ; as )?yf ijne, J^ypme from J^yrr 
and aenijne, senine, from aeni^ any, G is often added 
to words that end with i, as hij for hi (hey\ and on the 
contrary G is often omitted in those .words which end 
in 1 J ; as bpi for bpij or bp^j, dry. 

In Dan. Sax. G is sometimes &opped» or changed 
into C, H» or K; and GS into 

H. 

16. f5 IS sometimes changed into j; as Jjaj'* for })ah 
he grew or throve, from |>ean to grow. 

In Dan. Sax. 13 b sometimes added to words, and 
sometimes dropped $ or it is changed into c» 3, ch» or k; 
and hvL into p« 

K. 

17* The Saxons originally expressed the sound of the 

• G Is often redundant in Greek, as are all aspirates , nnd it is pre- 
fixed to words, as yvo^fl;,from vs^q$, a cloud j yivwtrwo, aosco^ to know. 
See Gregory Sharpc s Qngin of Languages, p. 51. 

» See AfaW. xxii. 12. 

» See C^edm. Ivii. 20.Cnihr j^ox baj the hoy increased and grew. 
Se telenb od pifbome aiib on yfee. Lake ii. 52. Deah as the 

Gothic 4*Alh he grew. 
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modern K by C. As C also stood for a soft sound, it wes 
difficult to know when it was to be sounded hard, and 

when soft. To it move tliis difficulty, the Danes and 
Nonrians introduced the letter K to denote the hard 
sound of C". 

18. L'^ and N nre often written double or single with- 
out any distinction at the end of monosyllables; but this 
reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, so that 

a consonant follows ; as ^11 or pel well ; ealle or al all \ ^ • 
(omnis) ; ealne all (omnem) ; also ic f ylle, ]>\\ f ylftr, 
he f^K, Isell^ ihou &c. 

In Dan. Sax. L is sometimes put for R. 

M and N. 

19. In Dan. Sax. these two letters are sometimes in- 
terchang^ble ; and N is occasionally dropped. 

20. The Saxon p and p are easily mistaken for each 



" The English should never use c at the end of a word." Todd's 
JoAmom, anidfir K; We should not write public^ but jmblicAr. Dr, 
Johnson was a strenuous advocate for retaining the Ar« so was the au- 
thor of FrkniJbf Adwee to the Correctour of the Engliah Prets at Ox» 
ford, ameerning the English Orihogr^hie. Fol. London, 1682. This 
author says, he observed many cacographies in The Ladies Calling, 
and The Grrvernment of the To7if>nc, and some in tlie Itn Bible of the 
same date. He says " You have injuriously and slianiefuUy dorkt'd En- 
glish words, by taking from the ( lul of them , tor example, writing 
diabolic, topic, public, instead ui the known words diabolick, topick, 
publick, or us sometime they were written diabolique, topique, pub-- 
Uque ; but never, but from Oxford, with a c terminating them, unless 
mm Fhmce, where I find them so spelt. But what have we to do to 
oonform our English to their langui^e >** See Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. 
in Grammar, Note r in Orthography. The k is now generally omitted 
(as is the ease even in the present work) in such words as Gothic, 
Cimbric, &c. &c. 

L and R nre so nearly related in sound, that they are used pro- 
miscuously : lor the Hebifw njobw almCne the Clialdeans wrote 
^^^'^^^M arm^na a widow ; and for the Hebrew ^^o the beptuagint has 
a-upga. , .... 

E 
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other, both in MSS. and on coins; and even in printed 
books great care is sometimes necessary to distinguish 
these letters. 

In Dan. Sax. P changes occasionaUy into B and U. 

Q. 

21. Q is not an original Saxon letter; and. very seldom 
occurs in MSS.; Cw and Cu were commonly employed 
where Q is now used. 

R. 

22. Rin Dan. Sax. is occasionally added to words, 
and is sometimes changed into L. 

S. 

23. S and Z are merely variations of the same origi* 
nal letter. The Z is only the S hard". 

In Dan. Sax. Ss« D or Xare sometimes substituted 
forS. 

T. 

24. T in Dan. Sax. occasionally changes into D and 

The Hebrew word Dh'j oles becomes fbi^ oltJj and il>:^ olcz to exult, 
the Greek word ^a(r(ra,-M to eat, maxiUa the jaw-bone, bharpe's Orig, 

Lang. p. 52. 

TTie change, which has happened in uur language by the ubbievia- 
tion of several words that are terminated in eth, by substituting an « 
in the room of the last syllable^ as in dromu, waUa, arrioet, and in- 
numerable other woTdSj which in the pronunciation of ourlbrefothen 
were drowneth, walkethp arriveth, has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the English tongue, and added to 
that hissing in our language, which is taken so much notice of by fo-^ 
jreigners. See ToHd's Johnson under S. 

ITie Hebrew ni?lD thoe into ni»n to-e seduced, the Greek Xy,Quj or 
XaQcv into the Latin Inleo, and the Hebrew 1^^ rod, into Di'^ rot, and 
VnTi ros, trembltd. The letter l hius a tendency in all lani^uages to de- 

Senerate into S. Hence in our own tongue lovetli becomes loves. For 
lesame reason the Greek words ^rafti, fidi/and become oraf, 6s 
and ^of . See note on and Jones's Greek pram, Purt 11. Ch. it. 
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25. In Dan. Sax. W changes into F and Ui ; We 
into oe, u, ue; Wi, into u, uu ; Wa, into uiae, pae; Wr, 
into wars and Wu, into u." 

X. 

26. X is sometimes supplied by cj- ; as iieopc/*en for 
neopxen (juiet. 

In Dan. Sax. X interchanges with S. 

Z. 

27. Z is only the S hard. See S. 

Remarks on the bowels and Diphthongs. 

28. If the consonants, — those natural sinews of words 
and language, — suffer snch changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumedy that those flexible and yielding symbols* the 
vowels would be exposed to still greater confusion; a 

confusion almost sufficient to induce one to imagine that 
they are of no weight or authority^ in Anglo-Saxon or- 
thograpliy. 

A. 

29. A kind of italic a is much used in Anglo*Saxon 
MSS.'* Where we now use A or E, the diphthongs iE, 
Q\, and Ea continually occur in Anglo-Saxon; but CE 
more frequently in Dan. Sax. 

llie vowel A and its diphthongs thus interchange : 
A and O. See under O. 

A and i£ : as ac, sec an oak ; acep, sceji a field i 
habban to have^ ic hsebbe / have ; jrtan a stone ; 

|-taenen sio/ii/ ; laji doctrine ; laefian to teach; an one; 
aem^ any one. 

In fact, there is nearly the same variety in the vowel sounds of 
English as now spoken, in the different provincial dialects : e.^. maa 
mon, sand sond, Craydon Croydon, Dorking Darking, — is in aooie 
dintricCs at, in olilm et> and oi and wtU is wttll. 

See Plate. 

e2 
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M and BA r as ae» ea water ; aec, eac eternal. 

M and CE : as aejhpep, oejhpep everywhere; aej- 
hpilc, oejhpilc «wy ow^. 

iE and Y: as a:lr, ylc each one. 
In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: — A, 
o,eoi M, e, le, cr, o, ea, ue. 

E. 

30. E interchanges with /6. It is often added to 
the end of Anglo-Saxon words where it does not natu- 
rally helongt and it is as often rejected where it does* 

Eo is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 

usually into y. 

Ca§e, e^e easily ; and ceaj-teji, cef*tep a castle. 

8eolp, felp, j-ylp self ; j-yilan, j-ellan to give, sell,8ic» 

Neah near ; nehj^ nearest i ealb old ; ye ylbjia iAe 
elder ; peafoan to ruk, he pelt or pylt rules ; leaj^ 
toase, Iffzn to loose; ^eleapa Mi^, ^elypan to believe. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently : — ^B, a, eo, 
o, u, ee, ea, y ; ea, eo, i, y ; eau, eop ; ee, e ; ei, ae, i ; 
eo, a, e, i, ip, u ; eu, yp. 

I. 

31. I is interchanged with e and y ; as 

Ijlanb, ejlanb, yjianb an island ; epel, yfelevili 
iji}»hn2» eap]>im2* yjij'hn; a fanner ; jien rahi^ pinan 
to rain ; bepnati to bum, bypnan to set on Jire ; ope- 
fan to say, }ju cpyj-t, cpij^t, thou sayest. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: I, la, lo, eo, y ; 
joe, le, oe ; luh, eop. * • 

O. 

32. O is changed into u, e and y, and eo into y ; hot 

sometimes into a, especially before a iu a short oi teimi^ 
nating syllable. 

Obe and ob, into abe and ab ; bom judgment^ be- 
man to judge; ppopep co»j/br/, .ppeppian to com^ 
fort; fota foot, pet feet; hoc a book, bee books; 
ftojim a storm, j-tyjxmznto storm; ip\t>gdld, jylben 
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goUen ; popb m ward, anbpyjiban io answer ; peojic 
a trorAr, pyjicean io work; heojib or hypbe a herd; ioc» 
luc a yoke; lepan, lopan to show; man and mon a man; 
lanj and long long ; j^anb and ronb sand. 

In Dan . Sax. tliese occur :~U, a, u ; oe» ae, o» 
ue, j>e ; oea, eo ; ope» uu. 

U. 

• 33. U 18 sometimes converted iiitoy: as j-cpub 
dothing, fcpyban #P dqthe ; cuj? known^ cyjfan /o 
make known. 

In Dan. Sax. these are used indiscriminately : — U, b, 
F> o, op, pe» pi, pu ; ue, se« oe, pe ; ui, p ; uu, ope. 

Y. 

34. The Anglo-Saxon Y is the Greek T (upsilon), or, 
as the French call it, y Greque. The y was not dotted 
in the oldest MSS. 

Y is sometimes changed into 'u. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur : — ^Y into e, ea, i ; and Yp 
into eu. 



Further Remarks on the iMters* 

35. The preceding observations on the consonunts 
and vowels, will render the following peculiarities les& 
surprtsiiig, and may perhaps explain their causes. 

36. The final letters of words are often omitted : as 

pomb, pom ; pasj or pe?;, pe. - 

37- A vowel near, or at the end of a word, is often ah* 
sorbed by the preceding or succeeding consonant, espe- 
cially if that consonant be a semivowel: but either that 
or the nearest vowel is still understood: as Lupft: for 
lupapD lovest; lupS for lupa^S loveth; and other verba 
in the- 2nd and 8rd persons. Gepjuxl for jeppixle 
changes ; yiifl for J^uj^el sulphur ; f paef 1 for f paepd 
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^^hi&r; \AoYmioTh\opSiZ a blossom; bopn for bopim 
bosom ; botrl for botle a milage, hoMSe, &c. ; bjiibl for 

bpibel a hridle, 

37*. Cutitractions of words are common: as NYfte 
for ne pij-t kneiv not ; n'aepbe for ne haepeb had not; 
yjin'^ for ynneS runneth. 

In Dan. Sax., on the other hand, monosyllables are 
sometimes changed into longer words : as ppa^S anger^ 
. turath, lengthened into papa%. Other words contract 
two syllables into one ; as cynin^ into Icynj a king. 

38. The different letters suffer a very frequent change 
of position : as tintejije^ tintpe^e pain ; J^ijiba, 
Jjiibba third. 

39. A very great variety exists in writing the same 
word by different Anglo-Saxon authors, as will appear 
from the following examples: jeojej^e, jeojo^, ^eojuS, 
jego)^e, lojo'S, luju youth ; msenejeo ' juany^ a muU 
titude, is written msenejo, maenip^eo, masnijo, maeniju, 
maenio, maeniu, maenyjeo, manejeo, maneju, manije, 
mani^o, mani^u, mene^eo, menejo, meneju, menijeo, 
men 130, meni^u, memo, menm* 

Adjectives in the comparative degree end indiflbrently 
in ap, «p, ep, ip, op, up or yp ; and the supO'Iative in 
aj^t:, eej^c, e|'t:, ij-t, oj^t, wyx: or yf"^* 

Active participles end in anb, anbe, asnb, aenbe, enb, 
inb, onb, unb or ynb; and passive participles in ab, 
aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or ]^b. 

So also, ]^e bielj:, bealp, belp or balp he dug; md 
laef penbe, lasf pijehbe, laefjenbe or Isepenbe feeding; 
ic puppe, ic peoppe, ic pyppe, or ic peppe/cfl?*/ away; 
man mon a man ; he masje or mu^T;e he may ; he 
PZ^ P> T^^ ' fii^^'^n, j^enbon, 

penbon, pnt, penc, pnb, pn, pen, j^eon, are. 

40. Some short words assume very different mean- 
ings : as bi;, bije, byje, be;, bea;, beah and beh, 
^ — ^ • 

" As the Gothic MANArGi a mulUtude. 
As the Gothic a. man. 
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* 

which, according^ to their coimexloii, signify indiflt icntly, 
a tuf mingy a crown, a gcw, a bosoni^ bur/y lie turned, he 
subniiiied, &c« from bu^an turn, bow, Sk. 



CHAFfER III. 

TransfartmUim of Saxon words ifito modem English^ 

41. We have retained some Anglo-Saxon words un- 
altered in our modern finglislu 



A pep • after 
A lib and 
Apple apple 
Ba« a haik 
Beam a beam 
Bean a bean 
Bell a beU 
Belt a belt 
BUnh ^ blind 
Bpanb a brand 
Bpo¥ broth ^ 
Bpo]7ep a brother 



Calp a i nlf 
CiiDtp a vamp 
Copn corn 
Deab dead 
Dea9 death 
Den a den 
Din dim 
l>umb ^ dumb 



6aj-rep Easter 
Fa)T a ^ajZ ^ 
Fcll/eW 
Fieob a /end 
Fipjc /r#< 
Flea a Jtea 
Fop for 
Fop^ /br//i 
Fox a fox 
Ff1;cI1^ a friend 
Fpon» ' from 
Full ■ /li/i. 



42. We may further observe, that in derivation the 
Anglo-Saxon c coiiiing before a vowel is changed into 
the English ch, and cc into fch ; as ciban tu cnide ; 
cicen a cmcken ; pecceau fevcH, &c.' 

The Saxon j-c and fee become the English sh : as 
f ceall SHa//; f ceolbe sHOf«M; f ceotan /o shoo/; fcean 
snonc ; fcylt> mield; fcip anire, — and many more. 

4.^. Most of the Saxon words which form the ground- 
work of our present language, have been formed bydif* 

1 As Gothic 

* As Gothic and Cimbric 
(BLINDE). See Lye's AngUt-Saxon Diet, and Junius's Glo$9arUm 

Goth. 

^ Like the Hci)rr\v nmn broth food, broth. 

* AsGothic cXtlMBS, cVilMlSA. i5ee Matt iy Luc.k22. 

* As jrAST An to fmt. • As Gothic t^KAM. . 
7 As );n A AS. « See Note ? on letter C 
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ferent parts of the process nhove described: that is, by 
adding, oimtting, transposing or interposing some letter 
or letters ; — hy aspirating some, and removing the aspi- 
rate from others; — by dropping initial or final syllables^ 
especially the terminatioa of the infinitive mood ; — and 
also by the contractions which many words have under- 
gone. Tills will clearly appear from the few examples 
here subjoined. 

44. Exmiples t(f Substantives, 



Fopjt frost 
Geoju^ youth 
Cc&y chciff 

t>pin J a rmg 
Sci^e a sty 
Nauejaji an auger 

Ganna "> , 
Ganbpa f"^'^' 
Clu^^a a clock 
Siole seal, sea-ca^ 
Tfieoyc a priest 
Bojrrae bosom 
(Dunuc a monk 
Gealla gaU 
Dfaete wheats 
heohtUght^^ 
JEyen evening 
bajuc a hawk 
topetjran whetstone 
"bnucu a nut 
TDeafob head 
Oza an ox 

Sd^q a sow 



er 



or 



Paefp a wasp 
Nabl needle 
bla}:e toof " 

Pibef e i 

Nechebiipa n&ghhour 
Sealp salve 
Ijlanb an island 
Scyjic "I a steer 
Stypic J stirk, 

&r 

Loppejtjie a lobster 

OOepj marrow 
Bob I J a body 
T'^ajol hail 
Geoc a yoke ' ' 
Bij'cop a bishop 
Sreajim a swarm 
yvLnh a wound 
Febep a father 
Mo^op a mother 



m 



JEx an ax 
l31aj:opb lord 
Rom a ram 

Ga'li }*°^ 

Cu a cow 
T^ypnet a hornet 
j Opcipb orcfiard 
OOijrt a mist 
Bo^a a 6otr 
ODaja a mato 
Bepa a bam 
t3pfe)*en amen 
Reope a rug 
Fujel a jToio/ 17 
Scopel a sKovel 
Dama a thumb 
Telt a tilt 

Foia « foal ^® 
theljrtjie a AoZ/er 
Snsejol a snail 



16 



9 As the Gothic QAlT. ^ As Ainh or AinhA<P« 

" As the Gothic h AAlKS or h AAlJ^S. 

»« As Gothic vi<3^5JV52- " As SA ABJJNS. * 
»^ As rA^HK «^ As vHNa. 

As PA ArA. " A» t:nr Ajjs. 

Ai |:n AA* 
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"bunij honey 
La^a a law 
Pypm a worm 
l3leaco|i laughter 
Nepi a wephtm 
Cpip: a craft, art 
2)»]ijrcpalb threiMd 
Fot o fiot 

Otoji frn ofler 
Beo a fcee 
Fleo^e afy 

Cjiac a cart 



Nacob naked *® 
Reoh ^ rough 
Fepjc freak 
Lycel mUt 
Gla^glad 
^mcig empty 
Beojihc 6r4g^ ^ 



■ Scset a sheet 
Sapel a 40K^ 
Bpibbo a feird 
Faem yoam 
(Dealepe 1 , 

l^apepin]; a lapufing 
fvccit a wUek 
Dpojrna (iroif 

il'ijTC ash 
Ec^e fin ecfgc 
G lit guilt 
Ceac <i c/i^e^ 
Spupa a spur 



Srpm s/»rm<» 
Camb a co/ig^ 

Spc*appa a sparrow ^ 
Gojrojipic For/c 
Fiia » 
F yphco fright «* 

Cytei keiiU 

Bape J'**^ 

Dpan (7 drone 



45. JExampUs of ^(^ectives, Ife. 



bye ii« 

Gfuej gray 
yypf woru^ 



La a J /on^ 
Sceapp sAarp 
Sme^e smooth 

ealott 
(Dajw more. 



Cyf fao <o kiu 

toaeppian <o ^jp 
Cnyllan to knoll 
J>epjcan to thresh 
Bejcu jan to shove 



46, Examples of Verbs ^ 



Anb^mn lo aM<fe 

F oljian frUow 
Speljian vvra^Zow 
DjiiD^an to rin^ 



ApniM fofiM^ 
Liban *) ^ , - 
Leopm l^^^we'' 

Bopjian to borrow 
l^eajibian to«Mini>* 



19 



As the Gothic VAnKM' As hAAhQAH. 

As virs " As SAiVA AA. 

*^ As SnAKVA. As the Gothic friSK. 

" As t:AnidiTAN. •» At NAuAcps. 
As Kih. « A-BAiKhT. 

• Asi'TA. *» See Lyes JDk/. under TA-KAlhTS. 
•« As t:AriN52K to rejoice. « As VAlRS » As AlFIN. 
" As K ATISTA. Lye « I^ic*. under ISATI^.^. 
'^AsVAAdAN. 

** Run b more similar to tho Gothic KINKAN. 

'7 Aa AIBAH. As VAK^QAH. 
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Ciban to cliiilf 
At^pijan to dry 
lean to increase, to 

eke^» 
Scjieopan to icrapt 



OiiTUOGJlArUY» 

Ciiellan to kill 
Hi pan to reap 
pxnbpian to winnow 
Lenaa to lend 
Axon ' to Oik 



[PartL 



Reman to ram 
Ceopfan to carve 
BycjaD to buy 
Paciao towtJm^ 
paej-can to woik. 



47* Eafomples of other parts of Speech, 



Fpam from 
Duph thro^h*^ 

Gyfe ye$^ 
Spa so 

Dibep thither 
Dpa who 



Ojpeji (wer** 
Onbutan a6<wl 

Don then^ 

Dpa'p u, Acre *■ 
Gemanj among 
Sona <ao« 



"bpaefep whether** 
JEt at 

Betpux betwixt 
Gca yea 

Genoh enough*^ 
Dpi 

Two remarks may be here made relating to the pre* 
sent state of the Eriglish language. 

46. Fint : to the question, How comes it to pass 
that each of the modern English vowels has several dif- 

fuieiit sounds ? it may be rcpHed, that all the different 
sounds beyond the powers of the single vowel were once 
expressed by diphthongs ; those diphthongs being at 
length discontinued, the single vowel was afterwards un- 
naturally obliged to bear the various sounds which they 
had prenously represented. This was an alteration in 
our orthography, but no great improvement. 

As AhkAn. 

As KirwAN. See Lye's Diet, under KlPN. 

As isnrQAN. As vAhSQAN. 

As the Gothic ©An. " As OA*AK. 

As QA or QAi- As rANjjh. 

As hiAAKe. As OA. 

As til AiKh. 

This occurs Matt. xvii. 25. Da cp«^ he. Gvfe. hebe^. Then 

he, Yes, he dothr ** As SV^. 

As rAH or rAK6i. » as OAAKe. 

As nl^AK ** Aob j'vp onbutan. And thereabouts. 

As tJiAM. As tt>AKnh. 

A. OAK: - As sriNS. 



39 
40 
41 
4S 
4h 
ft 

50 

saith 

H 
M' 
JS 
*8 
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49. Second : the apparent truth of Professor Ingram's 
observation on our present orthography : That a few 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature will be 

sufficient to overthrow the auth(nit\ of every dictionary 
and grammar of the English laiigviuge, that has been 
hitherto pubiislied/' 



PART II. 

9 

E T Y M 0 L O G V. 
Chapter I. 

1. ETTMatOGY treats, of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — ^a, always, ever: 
2ndly, of a diphthong, as — ae, a law : or 
3rdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as— ac an oaki ,v\c all, carh. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind: as — abl a dBsease^fxytm frmt^ byj^raji reproach, 
apl an apple: so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is hut the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake of e^rentcr expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, .expressing 
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a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closeiy together, as at lengthy 
ibrough the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word : — consequently, those words which we call disyl* 

lables, trisylables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one» 

All words, therefore, of mere than one syllable are 
oompounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. * 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely, Svbstantive or Noun, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Articlk o] Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Pr£- 
FOSiTiON, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon lan- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps in every 
case with scientific predsion 



^ From the time of Plato to the present, the parts of speech have 
been variously enumemted, from two to eight, ten, or twelve. This 
diversity of opinion, as to the number of the parts of speech, has chiefly 

arisen nom tho propetisity tf) judge of the cliaractcr of words, more 
from their form than Irom their import or signification. It is evident 
that to give names to the objects of thought, ami tu express their pro- 
perties and qnalities, is all that in language is indispensably recjui- 
site. If this be granted^ it follows that the noun, (" Nomen de <juo 
loquimur.'* Quint, lib. i. 4) the name of the thing of which we speak, 
and the mb Verlnm uu quod loquimur" Id.) expressing what we 
think of it, are the only parts of speech that are indispensably neces* 
saiy. 

An the eight or twelve parts of speech, enumerated by grammarians 
of the present day, may be reduced to the Noun and Verb, as follows : 

If we had a distinct name for ever)' object of sensation or thought, 
lant-iiage would consist only of proper names, and v'o^ild be too bur- 
densome for the memory. Language then must be composed of ge- 
neral signs, to be remembered ; and, as our sensntions and percep- 
tions are of single objects, it must be capable of denoting individuals. 
These general terms are rendered appliadble to indlfidnak by auxiliary 
or prefixed words, and the general term, with its auxiliAry, must be 
considered as a substitute for the proper name. Thus 6oy is a general 
term^ to denote the Whole of a species : if I say the hay, ihu iSif, thai 
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boy, it is evident that the word boy with the mtieles or definithres the, 
//lis, and that, are sabstttutes for the proper name of the iadifkiual 
definitives or articles are therefore not absolutely neccesaiy. See 

Locke's Essaij, book iii, chap 3. 

The ))ronoun is a substitute for the noun^ and majr easily be dis* 
pensetl with. 

The adjective cannot be considered essential in language, since the 
connexions of a noun with a property or quality may be expressed 
by the noon and verb : iShm, a wise man** m the same as a man of, 
mUk, or jem wisdom/* Dr. Jonathan Edwards affirms that the Ame- 
rican-Inifians, denominated Mohegans, have no adjetihet in ill 
their language." Diversions of Purl^f vol. ii. p. 463. 

Adverbs are only abbreviations ; as, here, for in this place; braveljf, 
for brave-like ; and, therefore, they maybe rejected. In a similar man- 
ner it might be shown , that all parts of speech, except tiie noun and 
verb, are either substitutes or abbreviations^ convenient indeed^ but 
not indispensably requisite. 

That all language is reducible to nouns and verbs is the doctrine of 
Plato, and is eloquently maintained in the Piatwkm QumsHanes of 
Fhrtnrch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle ^ who says, " theteare 
t«vo parts of speech, nouns and verbs," Vaivo de Ling, IM, 'Heaet 
the observation of Priseian : it was a favourite idea with somefdii- 
losophen, that the tioim and fxrb were the only parts of speech ; and 
all the other words were assistants or connectives of these two." 
IXh. xi. To this opinion in later times V'ossius, professor Srhiiltens, 
Lennep, and others, have t x})rossed their assent j but none so much 
in accordance with Mr. Tooke, ^ls Hooereveen in his Dissertation on 
the Gretk Particles, That particles (as Mr. Tooke calls Ihem) are 
abbreviations of other words, is, however, neither the discovery of 
Mr. Tooke nor of Hoogeveen who preceded him. The fiict is Bnhh 
tnited m llie wofk of a learned German on the sulqect of the Hebeew 
Partides» published in 1 73 1 . " If not all separate particles, certainly 
the greater part, are, in their nature, nouns. That this position is 
perfectly just, though new, you will be convinced by the following - 
pnc^es. For, by reading these through with care, you may very 
easily understand that all the separate particles of the Hebrews 
are either n n/w^ or vfirhs:' Christ. Koerber, Lex, Farlic, Hebr. This 
etvmologicnl | linciple is thus displayed by Hoogeveen : — " Nature 
and reason teach us that tlie first origin of the Greek, as well as every 
other language, was most simple j and tt is pvobdUe that (ovo/xoltrcr) 
neuns, by which things, and verhsy by whidi actions were expressed^ 
were first used, bat not parHdes, However, sbce the whole discourse 
consists of verbs and itoaiit, the Ibrmer of which denote the actions 
and passions, the latter the persons acting and suffering — it is rightly 
asked, whether the primitive language had particles : Indeed, the par- 
ticles themselvevS were formerly either jionns', or verbs. See Doctr. 
Part icu la rum Ling, Gr, 1769, Pra/^Bnd Todd's Johnion, in Gram, 
vol. iv. p. 16. ' 
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From what has been stated, it is evidently the opinion of learned 
men, that in all languages, the essential parts of speech are the noun 
and verb ■ but, as there is in every language a number of words which . 
cannot be easily reduced to these primary divisions, it has been u&ual 
with grammarians to arrange words into a variety of difierent classes. 
This arrangement is partly arbitrary : for, as Home Tooke remarks, 

it has not to this moment been settled^ what sort of difference m 
words should entitle them to hold a separate rank by themselves/' 
Dwenions of Purley, vol. i. p. 44. Hence the different opinions, as to 
the nnmber of the parts of speech, mentioned at the beginning of this 
note. Into whatever number of classes words may be distributed, it 
should always be remembered, that the only words esHentially neces- 
sary arc the Noun and Verb ; every other species ot words being ad- 
mitted solely for dispatch or ornament. See Dr C Vornbie's Eiym. p. 21 . 

Having- seen that all the parts of speech may be reduced to ihe 
Verb and ISuun, perhaps it may be proper to give, what may be con- 
sidered, the progressive formation of the different classes into which 
words are divided in this Gnunmar. See the note to the 2nd para' 
grofh on ihe adoerh, chap. vi. 

Evenr abstract term in language had originally a sensible^ palpable * 
meaning j — generally a subbtantive meaning. 

Substantives or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive words in 
all languages. See a different opinion in Anselm Bayly's Introd. to 
Languages, p. 73, and Bishop Burgess's Essay on this Study ofAnti-^ 
911%, 2nd. edit p. 89. 

Verbs are the first-born oflspring of nouns. They are nouns em- 
ployed in a verbal sense j — at least, the greatest quantity of words are 
of this class : a few indeed lypear to have started into oeing at once 
as verbs, without any transmigration through a previous siustantive 
state. 

Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words ; and axe 
origioally either nouns acljectived, or verbs adjectived. 

Pronouns tnko their rise from Nouns, V'erbs, and Numerals, which 
have, in many instances, passed through the adjectived state. 

Articles^ or more properly i)efinitives, are nothmg but Pronouns 
used in a particular sense. 

Adverbs, for the most part, originate in Adjectives and Fronuuns j 
a few in Verbs and Nouns. 

Connectives, that is Conjunctions and Prepositions, are generally 
Nonas or Verbs employed in a particular sense, and for a particular 
purpose i they are sometimes slightly adjectived. 

interjections are, in most instances, Verbs : though a few are Nouns. 

Hence it will be easily perceived, that the original words in a lan- 
guage, — that is, those which were formed when the lanpruage itself be- 
gan, — are probably not numerous ; the j^reat mass of its vocabiilary was 
produced at successive intervals, and will, in a tj^reat deg^ree, exhibit 
the distinct stages of its formation. See Notes to chap. ii. sect, 4 ; 
chap. iii. sect. 26 : and chap. v. sect. 57. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE MOUN. 

4. A Noun' is the name of any thing we can see^ 
touch, or conceive to exist. 

We know that boc ' a book, and peji a man, are nouns, 
because we can aee or. touch them* We arealso certain 



' Nomen if nama. mib ];am ye nemna^eallelnaj^. as^j^eji ^ef ynbeji- 
liccjc jemaenelicc. j-yiibeplice be ajenum iiaman. Eadgarus, JEthel^ 
woldu9. jiismmuhce, rex kiaj. ^ifcojm bifcop. ^Ifrki Gram, p. 3. 

• The Anglo-Saxon Language in the First Stage of its Formation, 

FoaiiATiox OP NouMf. 

The five senses are the great inlets of human knowle(%e; and the 
objects of those senses first engage our attention : — to give these their 
appropri'.ite appellations, is the first business about which the organs 
of speech are employed. 

The name of a thing that exists, or of which we can form anjc notion, 
is denominated a Noun or Substantive, and is the only primitive part 
of speech, and tiie parent block of all language. All other words are 
formed either by the amplification or abbreviation of the Noun. 

Substantives occur in the Anglo-Saxon either mgU or compounM, 
The latter were evidently iMmed after the other, and rendered a mofo 
circuitous mode of expression unnecessary. 

Single Substaxtives. 



anum 



COan) 
Pi)r a woman, a wife 
Fij-c Jish 

FilmsMi 
Leac Uek 



Ficjig 
Najj-e nose 
Gaj eye 
Scope stork 
Fwcfat 
Boc a hook 
Staej: a letter 

Compound Nouns. 



Faep cart, vehicle 
f>am loam, clatf 
Dijrc dish 

Rijc hack, ridge , 
©oji the god Thor 
Ire^anc the mind. 



First. Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words 
which occur singly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in com- 
bination : — Secondly, of one independent noun, or perhaps more ; 
joined wdth a wordwhich has now almost, or entirelv, lost its separate 
use, and chitiiy employed in liie tcrnunatiun ol utlier wurd^ : and^ 
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that lupe hve^ and f opje sorrow^ are nouns, though we 
cannot see or touch thenn; because we can concdve such 
a thing to exist as the Tmfe we have for our parents^ and 
the sorrow we have for our fiaults. 

Ps ouns are of two sorts, Proper and Common* 

Thirdly, of one primitive, compiete substantive, and a terminating 
syllable, which is only the fragment of some ancient word^ possessing 
no longer any separate use or signification. 

Ist, ^oKiif compmd of nidependeiU wordt. 

Ac jor BC oak, cejui or \ r ^cepn or aGO|in the com 

capa, grmn,fnai J t of the oak, an acorn 

^ ^c? L ^ (CeamciDdi a merchant ship 

C&ipcattle^ro^ rSci^ a ship ^ _ JCeapmaii a chapman, a 

perty, buimeBi\(DM aman S ^ ^^^j^ ^ merchant 

Ccajcep a city Papa men. — Ceajrepyupa citizens 

Bup^acity Papamew — liup^papa or -yapu ci^uea* 

jScaej: a letter .... — f Scaefcpaj-c the art of let' 
I iers, grammar 
R'^^^book — Boc-cpxp learning 



a craft 1 pi j on irfoi or i {ytz-cjatpithearteonneet'' 
V temple } (edwithidolairy, witchcraft 

{Sceajxashaft^'i J toijejtJeajrc a dart of the 

^ dart /*• ( miml, thought 

C l3i jecpae j:c the craft of the 
Cpajjpt cTctft ...» — < viindy prudence, acnte" 
t ness of mind 

. 5 ^^'^ tJie midst — . CQitlbal the mid part, middle 

Mjmt apart ^ ^ ^.^^^ ^^.^^ _ ^.^1 ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

F»p a journey. Blbc age, time { ^ZTj^^"'^ 

Tt IS not easy tp ascertain, in the present state of etymological sci- 
ence, whether CDib, \A-t, Gibe, &c. are primitives or not : they are 
ranl^d as such till further knowledge be obtained. In general^ all 
words ending in t, or n, are to be suspected of verbal origin'. ' 

2clly, Naum compoted of independent wordi,andothenu9edae 

termmaikmM, 

These tenninatisg words had each originally a precise, single mean- 
ing } but their frequent nseiias Obtained for them a variety of secon- 
dary and figurative meanings, in some cases but ilighUy connected 

with their primitive significations : they are. in &ct med wiUi 

possible latitude of signification; as, - 
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Proper Nouns or Names, 

5. Proper nouns are names only, appropriated to indi- 
viduals; as, Gcjbepht (the bright eye)^ /6J>eljiet> {jiobU 
m comeil), &e. 

Comnum Nauns.^ 

6. Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing ipany sorts or in- 



-"bom, or -borne, i. e. judgment y sentence, ordinance, decree: also 

or Unification ; ils Doni-boc a hook o f laws or decrees. In com- 
position botn denotes power, office, quality, itatfi^ condiium, aU' 
thorit'j, property OT right ; as, 

Cyne a king Cyncbom a kingdom 

Fpeo a freeman ' FfxcoXiom freedom 

Deop a slave Deopbom slavery 

Spic a indtor Spicibom ireattm 

Bifceop a iishop Biroeopboro qtUcopacy 

Abbu^ an obboi Abbu^omeoUo^. 

-|iic or -pice, a kingdom or realm, office, domufion, power, empire; 
also rich, weaUhy, pote»t. 

Cyoe d king Cynpic a kingdom 

Bifceop a biihop Hif it. o])pice bishopric 

Mf an elf. ' {^^j^^,* ** 80«*mmma. 

-hab> -habe^ i. e. tex^penon, order, i^ffSce, degree. Hate, quaUiy, kind, or 
tort. It is the modem termination in 'hood and "head j 9tt, 

Ppeojt a prieti Ppeo jthabe prieethood 

(Dunuch a monk (Danachabe monkhood 

Cilb a child . Cilbhabe childhood 

Cniht a knight Cnihthahe knighthood 

Prp a man pt'phab manliood 

pip a woman Piphab womanhood. 

•jcyji, -Jfcypi*, -p^p, -jTipo, i. e. a shire, a share, apart, department, 
prefecture, charge, carCj office, employment, adminislratio^i. 
Bipccop a bishop Bipceopj-cipe a bishopric 

J^peojt a priest PpeojTjrypp parish 

Gcpejm a companion Gejepjc yp society 
Tun Oft incloiure, a town Tuiifcype ttewardehip, 

-jcyp, -pcype, -j"cip, -pcipp, i, e, a sJiape, a form, oHion, office, dig- 
nity, -fcyp is the modem termination 

Do^cn a thane Di^cnj cype Htaneship, servitude 

Gepepc company Gi-pfpj-cipB feUowMp, • 

F 
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dividuals ; and the mme is common, or appriciible to 
every individual of tlie sort; us man, Imj, tree, &c. There 
are many sorts of men, boys, or trees, and many indivi- 
duals in each of these sorts ; but the noun man^ boj/t or 
tree^ is common to every individual of the sort. 

, , 1 ^ II ■ ■ !■■ ■ — I ■ — » 

3d^> Composed of independent wor(h, and terminating syllables. 
Some of these terminating syllables are the following. 
-iDj.This is a frequent ending of patronymic nouns^ i.e. those which 
are derived from a father s name i as, 

Cenfupnj the son of Cenfusa. 

Baelbaeg Pobeinnj Baldceg son of Woden, 

eiepn J the son of Elise. 

Poben Fpi^'opulfnij Woden son of Frithovmlf, 

" j^^ycpinc Ccn}:u}inj, Cenpiij- Cenfcjv'Stn^, Cenpp^ Ca'Sgilpnj, 
Cu'Siilr Ceolpulj:ii»5, Ceolpulp Cynpicuig, Cynpic Ccpbicing." 

Sax. CAiwR. A.D. DcuEXiv. 

Mtcwme «m l^Ce^fks, Oet^ $on of Cenferth, Cm^ertk ton dfCutk- 
gils^ Cutbgih son of Ceolufuy', Ceokoulfton of Cffnrk, Cjfwric Mtm (if 
Cercfic. 

•]in;. Many of this endings are diminttttres ; as^ 

Cnajphnj a little boy, DeopUn j a Utik dear, a iorUMg 

At other times it denotes a state of subjection to j as, 
iDyphng subject to hire, a hireling 
l^atfthnj subject to a haft, bond or impritonmtnt 
KjepUn J subject to honis, a captism 

-incle. These are diminutives 3 as. 

Rap a rope Kapincle a Utile rope 

Scip a ship Scipincle a UUle «^ 

Tun an meUmre, a farm Tnaincle a Utile farm. 

-clj-. There are but few of this termination. 
Rec, Raec smoke^ a reeking ' lid^ce] f frankincense 
Stice a pricking Sticcelf a sting 

Fee a vettd Fvstelj a bag or waUat 

Hcb o giceif aebel ; a riddle 

Psep or a w0 or woof of { Psefel]* a covermg or coat, becam 

cloth \ made of the warp and woof 

Fv^^freema^ jFpeoIr i. e. i>o-eljr 

-a denotes a person • 
Pyphta workman 
(Oanf lapi manslayer 

Tpfeouroa hmr, one who takes the inheritance 

FojiifgienpLjpTecunor 

TbS» 
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7. We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to ail the species ; and that /Bfeljieb is a PrO' 
per noun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man^ but eveiy 
man is not called /BJ^lpeb. 

T%e Praperiies ^ Nouns. 

Tlie properties of Nouns are Number^ Case, Gender, 
and Decimsion^ 

OF NUMBER. 

8. Number ' is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. It is probable that the earliest nouns were proper 
names ; bat the unavoidable qbservadon that many of 

- - - ■ - . 

Hut ternunation is also used in other derivative words, which de- 
note inanimate things : for eiample, 

Gemana « confr^fofton. Gepitna tMttom, habii, , 

-ejie (from peji a man) also denotes a person. 
i>seht^j\e a sower. Fpitepe a toriter. Reafejie a roMir, 

-^b denotes also a person. 

J7epu'iit> a defender, palbcnb ruler, manager. l3gB!anb redeemer. 

* U is probable that the plural of all nouns was originally formed 
by annexing to the Bingiilar a word which signified multitude, &c. 
Tliis is the case in Hebrew j for a> (im) signifies a multitude, and 
is derived from tDn (era), non (eme),or pan (emun) : thus pon^i'DJ 
or tan- (gemjSI-SmOn or em) a camel muUUude, became (gSm- 
Slun) camela. We kno walso that the Bengalese fa branch or the 
Sanscrit) forms the plnnd of noons bf tiie addition or " lok " people : 
thas projaa a peasant, becomes projaa-lok a peasant-people, or pro- 
jaaloK peasants. Perhaps some other plural termination*! may nave 
originally possessed some such meaninr^, if it could be discovered. — 
Mr. Webb attempts to account for the formation of the Saxon plural 
thus ! 

The pronominal elements appear to be the great instruments in the 
fbnnation of Number. 

^ In the addition of Number to a word, it is supposed that the addi- 
tion does not necessarily and essentially contain the idea of Number j 
hot that^ on seeing the word in that particular form of it» the mind* 

for its own convenience and dispatch in conversation, agrees with 
those to whom we are speaking, to put upon that form of it the idea 
of Number^ which was not originally either in the noun or its termi- 
nation. 

The distinction in the Number of tilings is (ouaded in nature, but 
the general manner of expressing that dSiference in words seems to 

F 2 
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the fhiDgs named regembled each other» and that there 

might be seveial of the saine sort, speedily gave rise to 
Number. 

When one object only was expressed, the noun re- 
mained in its original single state, which is called the 
Singular Number : when two or more objects are re- 
ferred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight altera- 
tion to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number: as. 

Singular. Plural. 

8mi% a smith » • • Smi^Sajr smiths 

Dun a moimt€&n • • , • Duna mountains 
Piln a girl pilna girls 

St€o]^]m a s£ar Ste q i\ ivdn s/cws 

6a ivaier Ban waters 

Gaj a7i eye . • • • • 8ajan eyes 

Fjieo a freeman ••••«. Fjieojr freemen . . 



contain no necessary implication of it. The plural terminations ap- 
pear to be only variations of the singular^ not radically or numerically 
different in signification. 

There was probably no original alteration of the noun, either by 
terlmoation or otherwise *, but persons in speaking said indiffierently, 
one foot, or Jhe foot, or twenty foot, as the vul^ do still; always 
using a numeral to denote the plural, when the amount could be ex- 
actly ascertained ; and a word expressive of multitude when the 
number was uncertaiii . 

In time, this numeral, or word of plurality, used in many langimc^es, 
coalesced with its principal ; and in some instances, as it wi^ trouble- 
some to use different words to denote the exact number when exact- 
ness was of no consequence^ they agreed to use the same sign to ex- 
press both the sin|;iilar and the ^ural j placing it before the noun 
for the one purpose, and after it for the other ; as if we were to say 



pinteptw/er 



Pintjie or pmtpa wkuers* 



J. 




(ffff) eif-jmft*\ one JwilA r 



SiNovuLa. PtraAL. ** 

a*yopb a word ^ popb-a words 
an-pice7a a prophet piceg-an prophetf ' 



or > or pni^-ey smilA* ; t. e. jmi^-si^ 



We hm aow in English : 



SwaOLAK. Plural. 
' an*ox. ox-an or -en. 
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Nouns in Saxon form their plural according to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beapn and cilb a child or duidren; pip wife or wives^ 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; aS| ponb word or wards* 

Ttie following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

Fij*c a fish Yiy^-ik)^ Jishcs 

Dij*c dish^ • , .Dixi^j- dishes 
Tuj-c a tmkm • • • « • Tuxajp tusks* 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular : as Dene the Danes ; Romane the 
Momans; Cnjle the jingke^ &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 

These change the vowel in forming the plural ; 



SiHO. ' Plur. 

Ya\ a cow , . . . Ey cows 



To«rtl rTeS&ToJ^ar 

tooth J ' * t teeth 
l^ojf a goose • • hey geese* 



Sing. Pluk. 

Boc a book . • Bee books 
Fot a foot • . Fet feet 
GOan man , , CDen men 
Lujf a Louse * . Lyj* lice 
ClOuj* a mouse * • CDyj* iMce 

These form their plural thus : 

Sing, Plur. 

- Eealp a ealf* Eealppu calves 

an egg j^jjiu eggs 

Beo a bee Beon bees* 

Number affords an opportunity of distinguishing •ub** 
stantives, as proper or common ; for without this con* 
trivance they must have been all proper, and perhaps 

innumerable. 

Proper nouns, being names appropriated to indivi- 
*duals, do not, therefore, admit of a plural; as, /Blppic: 
but couuiion names or substantives, a$ standing for kiuds 
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and sorts containing many individuals, may become 

pluial ; as. Sing. j*tan a stone, Piur. j-tanajr stones, 

OF THE CASES. 

9. A case - is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, or pronoun, to express their relation' to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

* llie origin of the word Case may be thus explained : 
The Peripatetics did not consider thf nominative as a case, but 
compared the noun in this primary form to a perpendicular line ; as 
AB. The variations of the word from the nommative they con^ii U red 
as other lines drawn from the same point A, or to lines falling trum 
the perpendicular^ with different degrees of obliquity, as A C or AD 
and these they termed the ooun*8 IITASEIS ((;abv&)« Cam or Fali- 
if^M* Bui the Stoics and the ancient grammarians considered the 
nominative also as a case. When a noun fell from the mind in its 
simple primary form, they called it QTnxiS OPeH (Casus IUotos)^ 
an erect or upright case, as A B j and thus they distin- 
guished the nominative case. When a noun fell from the {* ^ 
mind under any of its variations, such as Genitive, Dative, ! /^d 
&c. they termed them HTn^ElS nAAFIAI (Casus Ob- 
LiQUi), oblique cases, an A C or A D, in opposition to A B, ^ 
wldeh was erect and perpendicular. Sefmarna's ffemei, 
book ii. cii. 4. * 

^ The mind is npt always employed about smgle things, but com- 
pares one object with another, that it may dittcover in what relation 
they stand to each other. This relation is expressed in various ways, 
according to the idiom of different languages : 

ist. By particles; as mirb unp (quedes H yewe) Holiness to 
the Lord. 

2nd. J3y terminations 3 as Dariu/w vicit Alexander. 
3rd* By the attuation of words j as Alexander conquered Darius, 
These different modes of expressing relation will be illustrated in 
the progress of this note. It has been already lemarked, that words of 

more than one syllable (Etym. 2, p. 59) are two or more entire words, 

or fragments of words, condensed into one. On this subject the excel- 
•* lent observation of the Rev, A. Crombie, LL.D. may be quoted with 
advantage {See a Treathe on the Etymology and Syntax oft he En 
lish Language, p. 47). That the cases or nominal inflections, in aii 
languages, were originally formed by annexing to tlie nonn in its 
simple form a word significant of the relation intended, is a doctrine 
wlttdi, I concei?e, ia not only approved by reason, but also attested 
by foct. That any people, indeed, in framing their language should 
amx to their nouns insignificant terminations for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. Numerous 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the NonUnaiive, 
Gemthfe, Daiwe, and Accusative* 



as the inflectioDS are in the Greek and Latin languagw, I am per- 
suaded that, were we sufRciently nrqiraintcd with their ori'^nal struc- 
ture, we should find that all these terminations wvrc at first words 
significant, suhjoined to the rtuUj), and afterwards abbreviated. 'Thin 
opinion is corroborated by the structure of the Hebrew and some other 
Oriental languages, who^ affixes and prefixes in the fornmtioii oi tlieir 
C8MS and conjugation of tlieir vertex we can MiH ato^rlsia." 

The H^rew« Uke the Endish^ expwMet the rdatioa of one word to 
another by partidci placed wfiare nouns, and therefore called prepoei-> 
tions ; and in some instances by modifying the termination. It doet 
not appear tluit the relation of words is so conveniently expressed by 
var)'ing nouns with terminations, as by placing them in the natural 
order of constntction, and affixinc; prepositions to them." (See Wil- 
kins's l^.ssay towards a I'lulosopluval LnnguHin', tS.c. p. 3:'>2 and 444.) 
And tliertlore we had tliat prepositions are u.sed in Uie Hebrew— 
the most phOoaophical language with which we are acqnatnted. The 
Hebrew word pUf (s6q) a utek, admits the fi>llowing prefixed particlce : 
!» o a. Sec. 



Here the preposition V, of or<o, &c. Is derived from hik (rd) of, io, kc. j 
iQ^from or with, is a derivative of ir? or TttQ (mu or m^ne) to distribute 
with, Sec. j in, &c. is derived from HI (be) hollow, or TO (ble) 
uithin. (See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon.) 

.What 1.S called the Genitive Case in other languages, is expressed in 
Hebrew by an umitMim or alieration of the last letter of the nnt word | 
and sueh wcml is said to be in regimen ; os &D^-nai (diMri hlHtS- 
miro) the words of the wise ; t3 the last letter of the first word ty^yi 
(deb^rim) being omitted ; and !tin» nw"!^ (Trat ycwe) the fear of the 
Lord ; n the last letter of the first word nny being put imiead of rj. 

The Greeks did not only udopt a diflerent method of writing to that 
which was practised by the Oriental nations (see introduction, 4 & 5), 
but, instead of expressing the relation of words by prepositions as in 
the Hebrew, they eftecteil it by annexing vowels or syllables to tlie 
ladical word. Greenwood observes : ** I should suspect that at fet 
the Gredcs had no cases, but made their declensions b^ the article 
^> if fw>, r^, rw, ke, as we do by the help of prepositions } and 
that this method led them by degrees, for the sake of brevity, to make 
the terminations similar to ttie articles ; which being done, they might 
then omit the article^ and tlic terminations alone might serve the 



Sinovlah. 



pLunAi»* 

seq-?m sackn 
£3'-pti;-5 le-&^-hn of sacks 
tD^'pW-D me'S6q-im from sacks 
CD*-ptt^-l fc€-sSq-tTO IN sacks. 



pw seq a sack 

pu^-b /c-sSq OF or TO a tack 

pW'fD me-seq from a sack 

pW'^i dC'Seq IN a sack. 
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10. The Nomiimtive, or naming case* is that which 
primarily designates the tiame of anjr thing: as pmV a 
smith. 



puqjose.'* See An Essay towards a Practical English Grammar, lec. 
5th ed. 12ino, 17')3, p. G5. Thus the Greek was the first language 
in \vh\vh the use of cases or variable terminations was introduced. 
Monbocltlo remarks : " The Greek was an Oriental lang\iap-e brought 
by the Pelasgi into (ireece ; but it is certain the Gre< ks inade very 
great alteration in it. Now this alteration appears to have been prin- 
cipally in the tennination of the worda^ and the analogy of Hie lan- 
guage, by which I mean the flection of the declinable words. The 
Oriente! languages^ and particularly the Hebrew^ to which I am per* 
auaded the Pelasgic was very near akin, terminated' by liurthe greatest 
part of its words and all its roots in consonants^ whereas the greatest 
part of the words in Groelv, r\nd all the roots, bemcr verbs, terminate 
in a vowel. And this dittereiice of termination did necessariiy pro- 
duce a great difference of inflection. And accordingly the fact un- 
doubtedly is, that the Orientals form the cases of their noims and 
tenses of their verbs in a manner very different from that practised by 
the Greeks, and the roots also of iheir languages are very dtflferent 
from the Greek roots.** Vo1« ii. Dissert, i. p. 514. 
The Greeks inflected their word c^xkos, a sadt, thns : 



SlNOUJUlR. 




1 Plural. 




N. 2fl(xx^o; A 


sack 




saclcB 


G. reexx-otf ^ of a 


sack- 


G. 9'axx-ctfK OP 


.sacks 


D. traxx'O) TO A 


sack 


D. eroMK-dig . TO 


sackB 


A. (ray.'fi-ov A 


sack 




sacks 


V. (raJtK'6 o 


sack. 


V. <raxx-Oi o 


sacks^ 



The Latin being derived from the Greek, the Romans modified their 
words in a nmilar manner : 



StNOVLAR* 



Plvbal. 



N. 


Sacc-V8 


A 


sack 


N. Sacc-i 




sacks 


G. 


sacc-i 


OP A 


sack 


G. sacc^'ORux 


op 


sacks 


D. 


sacc-o 


TO A 


sack 


D. sacc-is 


TO 


sacks 


A. 


sacc-uM 


A 


sack 


A. sacc-os 




sacks 


V. 


sacc-E 


o 


sack 


V. sacc-i 


o 




Abl. 


sacc-o 


BY A 


sack. 


1 Abl. sacc-is 


»y 


sack9*' 



The Saxons inflected Sacc thus : 

SiNGULAa* 

N. Sacc A sack 

G. yarc-cj- of a sack 

D. j acc-u TO or by A sack 

A. jacc A sack. 



Plural. 

N. Sacc-ajr sacks 

G. facc-a of sack^ 

D. pec- u in (-on) to sack& 

A. jfacc-ajr sacks. 



Some languages have even n grea1,er number of cases than the 
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1 1 . When one thing is represented as being the 
source^ origin, author, or cause of another, its name has 

Greek, Latin, or Saxon. The Sanscrit has eight, and the LaplandUil 
in «&id by Fielktrom to have nine cases, which are given thu« : 

Nom. Joulke ..«. pes .... afoot 

' Gen. joulken . . • • pedu . . . « of a foot 

Dat. joulka« , , . . pecU .... to a foot 

Ace. joulkm .... pedem .... a foot 

Voc. jouWic pes .... ofoot 

Abl. joulktii. . €,x, a pede .... from a foot 

Priva. joulke/. . . . sine pgde .... without a foot 

Media, joulkm. . . . cum pede .... with a foot 

Loca. joulkecit .... in pede .... tn a foot. 

Adelung in his Mithridates says : There are fourteen cases in the 

Finnish and Laplandish," vol. i. p. 743. 

nie Greek terminations oj, uj, wv, &c., the Latin t, o, orum. Sec, 
and the Saxon ej-, e, a, cSrc. annexed respectively to the radical word 
car^K, sacCy and face, have the same eilect iis the Hebrew b, O, 3, &c. 
and the English of, to,for, &c. placed before the radical word piy (seq) 
or sack. 

It must be here obsenred^ that the English have omitted the need- 
less vaiiatlon of cases in the Saxon, and reverted to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew ; the Saxon variable termination giving way 
to the English PREpositions. The same observations may be generally 

made upon the languages derived from the Latin. Tlie inflective ter- 
jninations have been rejected for prej^ositions $ when the Latin has 

N. wacc-us 1 ^ ii S8GC0 1 ^ 2e sac 
G. sacc-i . ^ del sacco | ^ dii sac 
p. sace-o V J al sacco I g au sac 

A. sacc-ttm | 'I it sacco ( H le sac 
V. sacc-e j o sact o j ^ o sac 
A. 8acc*o. J ^ doisacco.J ^ dttsac. 

The Greek, Gothic, Saxon, and Latin cases are a contrivance more 
refined and troublesome than useful If the cases superseded the use 
of prejiositions, they would be proper and beneficial, as they must 
lessen the numlier of particles, and consequently the labour in learn- 
ings those languages. But with the cases, the Greeks and Romans 
were often compelled to call in the assi?^tance of prepositions : these 
variations, which only in some measure express the relations of a 
noun without prepo.sitions, become a burden instead of a relief. In 
Hebrew, and in modern languages (as the English, Italian, French, 
&c.) the prepositions, and their use before the noun, arc only net e.s- 
sary to be known ) but in Greek and Latin the variations of declcn-* 
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a termination add«!cl to it» called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dyj-ej* manne|- |*untt Mjf mmV sons Gdbej- lupe GtHTs 



sions and cases are needlessly added to the prepositions. (See 
Bayly's Iniroduduni to Languc^e$, part iit. dissert, ii. p. iS3.} Hits 
distinction of cases in Lattn^ Greek, Ike, must therefore oe considered 
as a refinement without much reul utility $ and hence, upon the fall 
of the Roman empire, thusc people that derived their languages from 
the Latin, finding that the rchition of words could be expressed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly and almost universally rejected 
variable terminations. In the same manner the present English has 
also rejected most of the An^lo-Saxon cases. 'Jlie introduction of the 
Normans, by William the Cuaqucrur, |jruduced tiUi> change j for the 
inattentiim of the Normans to the Tarieties In thie Saxon terminations 
naturally led to the rejection of most of them. See ObsertaHmu mr 
la Langue el la Idttirature Provenealet, par A, W, De ScM^eL Paris, 
1818. 

We have seen that the relation which one word bears to another in 
inflected lanp^iiriLros, is indicated b}- a change in the termination ; but in 
the Hebrew tongue, and the mudorn languages, it is expressed by i)re- 
fixed particles. We have only now lo show that tlie modern languagcH 
also express the relation of one word t© another by the position. "Alex- ' 
ander conquered Darius** — Here Alexander is the a^ent, and Darius 
the object. The sense would be inverted^ if we said '* Darius con* 
quered Alexander,** It is the poeitbn which determines the meaning. 
In Latin and other languages, where the relation is denoted by the 
termination, the sense is the same though the position be varied : 
thus " Mexnnder vicit Darium" has the same meaning as ** Dttrium 

vicit Aiexaiiik r." 

Mr. W ebb ha-^ the follow-lng remarks upon Cases : 

** In Greek, (yothic, and Saxon, there seem to be only/owr leading 

cases or states in which the noun uppeins accurduig tu \U gTammatical 

arrangement and position. 

1. The NottdnaUtte CatCf which is^ of oouise* the original noon m 
its most simple form ; as Homo man* 

2. The GmUwe Case, which occurs when one noun stands in such 
connexion vnth another as to be affected by it ; as Hominis caput 
man*s head. This is usually termed the Genitive or I'nssessive case, 
and is indicated by a dirterent termination. It takes the lead in di- 
stinguishinij;- and charaeteri/ing the Deciensions, as being that case in 
wiiicii tl»e most perceptible variation of the added particle appears : 
the other cases being iu every instance formed either b^r the vei3rssiBe 
radical^ or, if by difierent ones, yet by such as are neariy sinular m 
their fonn. 

3. The Acni^iMie Cate^ which takes place when a noun is affected 
or governed by a verb 3 as Amo hommem I love the num. 
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lovcy or the love of God. Here God is evidently the 
sotircCf origin^ ^c. of love. 



The Inherent signification of the primitive part of the word 18 still 
BDiltered ; the only difference between the last two caM and the 

Nominative exi<^ts in the added particle • — that particle has exactly the 
same meaning in both cases, and its different termination sencs only 
to denote the difference of relation or circumataoce^ not a difference 
ot meaning. 

The Accusative Cuse^ sometimes called the Objective, is frequently 
required in Latin, by those prepoutiona ivhich^ for the most part, wefe 
oMe terbs. 

The three preceding Cases are all that we employ in modern Eiig« 

lish. The Anglo-Saxon, however, like many other languages, has a 
Dative Case, which began to be disused before the time of Chaucer. 

4. The Dative Case, which dependent on the isyntax or colloca- 
tion of the sentence in which it occurs ] as^ Mom onmi hommi est 
communis. 

Here again neither the noun nor the piirticle of declension differs 
in intrinsic meaning from the preceding Cases : the difference in the 
termination of the utter simply serves to suggest the circumstance of 
the noon's depending upon some other part •or clause of the sentenca 

for its construction. 

The Dative Case, it will l)e perceived, includes the Dative and Ah* 
lativc of the common grammars, which nrc radically the same : always 
the very same in the ])lural, and with only so slight and occasional a 
shade of vowel (HHercncc in the sinpilar, as to produce no diiTiculty. 
This Case is often rec^uircd by prepositions, and occasionally by verbs, 
as well as the precedmg." 

Mr. Webb has the fdlowing curious observations upon the parti- 
cks forming the three English Cases : 

** In £n^h there b now but one form of dedcnskm for nouns and 
pronouns. 

'n>c elements or particles eni ployed in effecting the alteration in 
our CcLscs arc of kindred origni and meaning with the si^, fjna, ev (one) 
of the Greek, though in the shape of es or is and m and their origi- 
nal signification is discoverable in each case of the declension. The 
English jpronouns have the first three cases 3 but the nouns only tlie 
nominative and genitive cases. Their accusative and genitive cases 
are indicated sometimes by their syntax or position, and at others by 
emploj^gsome distinct part of speech, as a preposition, to point them 
out. The basis of the accusative termination in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon is jiAta, as bv (in the form of av, ijv) is in the CSreek and Gothic, 
and occasionally in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Musam is Musa-fu* iwg'im, tme'SOf^, or «*^90flg :*-<5l^ A 
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12. The object to which an action tends, and from a 
regard to u^ieh it commences (the relation to which is, 

in our language, denoted by the preposition to or for)^ is 
said to be in the Dative Case: but as the e7id of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 

tlie dative in Gothic (the word that first suggested this idea), and 
Dam in Anglo-Saxon^ is llia-/x.ia that-vne ; and ft,9uvav in Gr€e|c is 
pouo'a-iy wng-one, as Mu8a-f&i« is in Latin. So the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun Do makes^ in the accusative, 1>iiie ; that w, by transposition, 
b • or I3t.«y Ae*one Of ihat'tme, ori^nally taid-one. In modern Eng> 
lish this pronoun forms its accusative by faa ; as Him^ i. e. He-|ftia> 

after the Gothic IMM^. 
The termination of the genitive case in English, and of the third 

declension in Latin, is ei; one, the Latin pronoun is. It was formerly 
written in our lang^iage es and is, but is now rontracted into as 
smithes now smith's, i.e. smith-Els' smiih-one, one -smith or a-smith. 

All the additional possessive or accusative siornification which the 
mind puts upon these forms of the noun or pronoun is actually put 
Upon them, actually imposed upon, and superadded to them, not 
being in them by nature : the inherent signi^caHan of the variation in 
case being almost the simplest possible : that variation, if one may 
judge from its use, being only intended to si^ify to the mind, that it 
must provide for itself, from its own associations, the unexpressed 
meaning which the relation of the word to the rest of the sentence 
directs. An instance or two will illustrate this : " Here is a smithes 
(g<j) anvU,'* or, contracted to its present orthography, " Here is a 
smith's anvil}" i.e. "Here is an anvil, smith-one, one-smith, or «- 
sn^h *• [being the owner of it]. " That boy's book 5 *' i.e.** A book, 
that one^boy ' ' [owning it] . ** Georgt^s hat $ " i. c. ** A hat, George* 
one, or one-Geotge** [owning it]. The rebition of property or pos- 
session is suggested by the appearance of the case, and supplied or 
understood by the mind. One-George seems an awkward explica- 
tion, since George is here spol<cn of as a \vcll-known person ; !)ut 
the general form of declension having been introduced and found 
convenient, and the precise primitive signification of it being in time 
overlooked, it was apj)licd to all nouns without distinction. Yet from 
this instance it seems probable that the indefinite declining particle 
was applied primarily to common nouns, and subsequently to proper 
ones ; which latter, for a time, might be indeclinable, or, at leasts 
might be used without declining. Thus an infant prattler says, 71U$ 
ts brother George hat,'' without producing obscurity j but at an ad- 
vanced stage he will of course say *' George's hat" We still say in- 
dift'ercntly ** He follows the plough-taW or the plough's tail j" and 
wc iUways say shirt collar," which ought to be **J thirl s collar " 
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is effected^ the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently in 
Anglo-Saxon the Ablative differs not from the Dative ; 

but one and the same termination serves for both " 
as Dij^ Lim j-mi^e (iElf. Gr.) To this workman ; Fpam 
J^ij-um jpmiSe D'om this workman or smith; Fjiam j^ij* um 



These and many other undeclined nouns we generally get over by 
Baying they are employed as a^ecH9et wiihout any alteration of form, 
whereas they appear to be properly considered as namu in the genitive 

case without the dhthic^uisliing jiarfivie of declninrm. 

The pronoun mav be adduced in illustration. //<? is a demonr- 
strative^ similar in meaning to tkat, i. e. said, and thus declined : 

Nom. He, that or smd 

Gen. His, i, e. He-£<^, He-es, He-is, His, ihat-one 
Ace. Him, i.e. He-/xja, tluLt-one. 

And the meat^ing: is easily explained, or rather theproceu of ihemind, 
in the interpretation : for instance, 

Nom. He owns yonder home:** i. e. "That [person] ome yonder 

house." 

Gen. Yonder i< his house i. c. *' Yonder is a home, that-one 

iperson'] belonging to it" 
Acc- The house fell and hurt him :" i. e. " The home fell and hurt 

that-one Iperson]** 

Cajtes in the Plural. 

A proper idea of the manner in which the English plural is formed 
from the singular seems ail that is necessary to understand the plural 
cases J the possessive plural being neither more nor less than a repe- 
tition or reduplication of the possessive singular : tlius, 

SiNGULAB. PLI/'RAL. 

jVoNl. Smith Nom, Smiths, originally Smithes (and 

pronuunted m two .syllables) 

Gen, Smith% i. e. Smidies. Ue», Smiths', i, e. Smithes-es. 
Smo. Nom, Man Pi^vr.^ojii. Men 

Oen, Man*s, i. e, Mann-es. Gen, Men's, t. e. Mannan-es. 

The Anglo-Saxon genitive plural uniformly eucLs in a, which is also 
the nomeial a, one. It may be said that this explanation affords no 
idea of ^pluraUiy of the genitive plural ; — ^it certainly does not: the 
objection is well founded, but not 'ratal ^ for neither does the singular 
genitive contam any inhmnt idea of possession : — the ideas both of 
plurality and possession are equally superadded to them by the asso- * 
ciations of the mind." 

^ 5ee Jones's Greek Grammar, part iii. 
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lapeope ic jchypbe pij-bom, (JE\L Gr.) I heard wisdmn 
from this master ; Dijrum cilbum ic j^eni^e (iElf. Qr.) 
/ assist these children. 

I3» A word on which an acdon terminates, or a word 
that ig the object of an action or rdation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dij-ne mann ic lupije TTixs 
mail I lovcj or / luvc this man ; Ic unbejipen j peoh 
/ received mo/iey^ 

OF G£ND£R. 

14. (lender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or tl inules, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine^ feminine, or 
neuter gender 



^ After thw manner they are distioguieh^d by AnstoUe 3 " Ttov m- 
fMTwy ra fuv appsyet, r% h^^pisst, h i^i^a^v. Poet, cap. 21. Fh>- 
tagoras before mm had establbhed the same distinction, calling tiiem 
apptva, ^}iBa, xat rnvrj, Aristot. Bbet, 1. iii. -^c. 5, Where mark, 
what were afterwards called ahrepx, or neuters^ were by these called 
ra fABta^u xai o-xeuij." Harris's fleTines, p. 42. 

" In the English tongue it seems a general rule (except only 
infringed by a figure of speech), that no substantive is masculine but 
what denotes a male animal substance ^ none feminine, but what de- 
notes a female annual substance : and that where the substance has 
no sex, the substantive is always neuter or neither gender." Harris's 
Uarmes, p. 43* 

In this respect, the English language is supposed to be more philo- 
sophically correct than any other ; ^ most language, both andent 

and modern (especially if they inflect the terminating syllable), assic^ 
the masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. Nature having 
made a distinction of sex, would soon vary the termination to de- 
note that sex : as equ?^A' (a horse) ai>d equa (a mare) ; but men 
by analogy would begin to consider all pouns that had the same ter- 
mination, of the same gender. At fiist there was, no doubt, a neuter 
gender: as saxum.a Jione; but when men attempted to refine 
language » they were led by the analogy of the termination to call the 
gender of inanimate things by the gender of the termination. Henco 
there are two ways of determining the gender of nouns : first, by the 
Signification, as in English, and secondly, hv the Termination. If 
any g'eneral rule can be given for ascertuining tiie gender of inani- 
mate things by the final syllable, the fitUiiwlng may be found usefi»l : 
Such nouns as have tlie terminations appropriated ta the names of males 
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In Anglo-Saxon* as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guageSy there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns:— 1st, by the Significadon» and 2dly, by tbeTcsro 
mination* 

Isty By the Signification. 

15. Tlie gender of things with life is known by the 
signiftcation. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the syllable ejt or ejie» which is a contraction of 
the word pep or pejie a man * ; but all the names of 
males, whatever be the termination, are masculine. 



ere, for this reasim, $M to be moicuVme ; as in the Greek Xpyof a word, 
tmd i» Latin hortut a garden f while thoee which terminate like the 
names of females are, for a similar reason, deemed fenumne $ a$ the 
Greek liMtra. a eang, and the Latin tabula a table. 

* The Saxon yep is the same as the Gothic VAlK a man^ Hie 

Scotch call a person skilful in law law-wer. The Saxons also wrote 
I,ii^-prp -. and we form personal nouns in mudorii Enc;Ush by er j aS 
huMer, 1. e. buUd-moji, or a man who itmkU , a pieaUier^ swearer> &c. 



Neuter Namu. Personal atid MfaacuUme Nouns, # 

Fluloiophy. PhUoiophtfr^ he, phlloaophy-maji 

Astronomy Astronomer 

Act Act^r, or actreas : i. e. actoresse 

Farm » Farmer. 



Our cTf^nfunarians tell us, that we cannot say of a woman She ia a 
good philosopher, &c. : and the reason is here obvious enough. 

Before the invention of pronouns, two circumstances existed of some 
importance to notice : 1. That all substantives, naturally neuter, were 
strictly considered as such for it is by the application ot thepronouns^ 
articles^ and the deciniflioii o£ adjecthrea thai geniler is attributed 
to things without life t 2. That there was then no distinction of 
personal no one speaking without using his own pioper aarne^ 
as agent to the verb in describing any actions of nis own ; just 
ns little children do now, before they have learned to say /, Hifyu, 
and he ; no one being spoken to without bcin<^ addressed by his 
proper name : so that all substantives were originally what, since 
the contrivance of pronouns, is called the third person ; every person 
and every thing being spoken of. 
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17. The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 
cyrjie, iftpe, or ^ftpe, which is dther a complete word 
or the fragment of a word» once probably signifying 
womani 9A Lmjie tnsiruciian ; Lvcpyytpe aninstruC' 
tion-^oman^ an instructress. 

NbUTBR NoUKS. MaSCITLINC. • FsiCINIKB. 

QanT n aimxr /Sanjepe a ttntg-man, JSaDjijtpe a song-vo- 

a song . ^ a singer 1 num, a soiigsireu 

R»b eoUMel, know^ r Riebepe a read~num, S Rasbyfrjie a read-vo- 

ledge * \ a reader \ man 

Recc care lie crrpc a guardian Rccccftpe a govemeti 

TtPimaioD f J a^PPiTc a ^tM»w», f Taeppyrrpe a tap-wo- 

Vr F \ a tapiter \ man, a topsiress 

SB*b MLs A " J Sffibcpe a seed-man, i Saebyjtpe a Jemale 

X a sower. ( sower. 

It niust be remarked here, that whatever the final syl- 
lable may be, the nouns denoting females are feminine. 

2dly9 By the Terminaiion. 

18. The neuter gender signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a. door* 

In modified languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, the 
masculine and feminine genders are often assigned to 
things without life. The only way of ascertaining the 
gender of such nouns is by the termination of the nomi- 
native or some other case. — Tiiough, from the termina- 
tions, we cannot give unerring rules to ascertain the 
gender of Saxon nouns, the following observations may 
serve as general directions. 

In primitive nmms, those whicn^ end in a are mascti-^ 
line : as nama the name; ye ma^a the maw or sto^ 
mach; j-e boja iAe bow^ &c.* 

• Mr. Rask remarks, wilh too inuth severity, ** that in the adoption 
o*" thus rule, the student must be careful not to allow himself 10 be 
misled by Lye, who had no idea of the gender of words ; and, there- 
fore. At random gives them, in the nominative case, thie concluding 
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Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter '°: as j-eo 
eoji^e the earth, J?at eajie the ear*, yeo heopte the 
heart, &c. 

Those that make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often^ masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns that make aj^ in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in tiie plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 

The following Notms are 
Masculine. 

Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine: as pleom a flight, j&c. 
-elr are also often masculine: as ytx^cAy a sthig^ 
«c. 

-j*cype or j-cipe are the same: as ealt>op|*cype 
lordship ; ppeoDbjf cipe Jriendship, &c. 

^ Feminine. v 

Nouns endine in 

•u% or V^are feminine: asjeo^u^youM; ytjien"^ 

strength; tpeop^S iruih^ See. 
-b -t are also feminine : as jecynb nature ; miht 
might, &c. 



vowel which he found they liad in another, totally ditierent termina- 
tion. Thus in Lye we often find feminine nouns in a for e, because 
in the other forms fhey end in -sn like masculine nouns, and^ on the 
c^ntmry, those in e for because they terminate in -ena in the geni- 
tive plund, like words of the feminine gender. He usually falls into 
the same mistake in the examples, when he quotes an adjective, which 
he had not found in another form, and did not understand how to 
refer it to the noun. We can, tVierefore, scarcely derive any informa- 
tion from him, rehitivc to the grammatical construction of words^ but 
merely as to their meaning." See part ii. sect. 1. 

>o " There seem to be very few neuter nouns of this sort in Anglo- 
Saxon J still it IS very possible that more will be found, wlienever a 
better dictionary is compiled." See Rask's Grammar, part ii. sect, 5. 

c ^ 
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Npuns etidti^ m 

-nef or -nej-jre, -nyj, ^nif, -yf-)% -iff, or -yfje, 

-iffe, &c. are feminine: as milbheojttuejf mM* 

lieartednesK; jelienef HA cncss, &c. 
•en are feminine ; as jr^cA a snj/i^g or eapres^ian; 

byji]>en n burihen, &c. 
^U, *o «ie femlniiie : ha^tu £ laju a law; 

maciuseo a nmMiudfii lenjeo ib^/A, ^e* 

Neuter. 

Nouns ending in 

-ejin are neuter : as bomejm a court of Justice^ 
&c. 

-eb are also neuter: as pejieb a mmUUiwk$. 
•1 are oeiiler: as fctl a ^ai^ 

8imna or pinne iAe sun, is said to be feminine^ 
and COona the mooji, masculine. bj^'iH^^tnu^, 

DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is tlie. regular arrangement of nouns, 
according to their terminations'*. 

" In the Saacon treatise on the Teniift eqpihun^ thb peculiarity^ of 
f^ader ve^etves some illustFation. " When the aun goeth at eyenmg 
under tide earthy then is the earth's breadth between ua and the sun ; 

so that we have not her light till she rises up at the other end." Of 
the moon it says, " Always he turns his ridge to the sun.** " The moon 
hath no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest *' Cotton 
MS. Tib. A3, p. 63. Turner's Aug. Sax, Ihstory, vol. ii. p. 14^ 4 to 
ed. 1807. 

In giving names to things it was hardly possible that an unifi>r* 
mtty of tennination should be pieserved! When words having diifierent 
enmngs were used in the same relatiens, the termination would be dH^ 

ferently Inflected, to express those relations^ accofding to the variety 
in the original termination: and this being various has 5ccasioned such 
diversity of inflections, as has produced %ht arbitrary distinction of de- 
clensions. If expressing the relation of one word to another, by cases, 
previously mentioned (see Etym. 9, Note 5) be inconvenient, de- 
clensions are much more inconvenient, ns they are only several ways 
of enumerating the various cases of nouns. Declension receives its 
name from KAISIS, DeclinatiOj a Declension^ because it is a pro- 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are three" declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 



gressive desr.ent from a noun's upright form, through its various de- 
clining forms, that is a descent from A B to A C, A D, &c. See Note ♦ 
on Cases. To determine the number of Declensions in a language^ ' 
the plan would seem to be to ascertain^ with due allowaiice for ortfao^ 
graphical wiatbn^ bow many of the pronomina], or nnmecal raificals 
are adopted. 

In Latin, us, a, urn, and the pronoun is, appear to be the principal 
roots, from which the declensions are formed.— In Anglo-Saxon a, and 
an, tlie numeral one, and the Greek &f, or the is of the iiatin^ are pro- 
bably the biisis. 

There is a considerable diversity of opinion as to the number of 
Anglo-Saxon declensions. Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Henley and lUisk 
enumerate six } Mr. Thwaites makes 5ei>e« ; Mr. Manning reduces 
them to four $ and Lye to three, the number here adopted. . 

The afran^ement of the eacamples by Dr. Hickes and Mr. Henley 
is the following : I at declension SmrS; 2nd, fite^a-, Srd, Anb^icj 
4th, Popb; 5th, Piln ) 6th, Sunu j to these six, Mr. Thwaitcs 
adds the 7th^ Fpeo. Mrs. filstob has the same examples as Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Mr. Manning's 1st declension is Smi^j 2nd, l^iteja^ 3rd, l^iluj 
and 4th, Sunu. 

Mr. Lye says, " Tres tantumy ut mihi vUIetur, sunt decUnattones, 
Nam aiibgiC, pojit), et yfico-eoU ad priutam Jormam Jiecluntur, excepio 
qubdmwum m o vel eoh detineiUiureUMeniktmimUiuaprgaer Gem^ 
elDatfPbir,ea$Umiuum,o j «a fjieo, libertus, jrpeo, libertl Siuib 
ett keteroclUum, quod desmii quoqfte m a; ut xuntt-«> Gen, f ann-a ite. 
Notetur, quod m (mnibu$ declmatuniibus per tinpUoe mmeroe idem eak 
Ifom. Acc. neutrorum, qtia pluralithr exeunt in a, e, o, «ei n, oe a jin- 
gulari nihil diffhTint, ut <^T^^,7;lt, yojib, ]*eo. Ista torn in a quam in e 
mittunt Dal. Sing, ut anb^ic-c-a. See Shclton's Translation of Wot' 
ions Short View ofHickcss Thesaurus, 2ii(lk dit. 1/37, p. 197^ for this 
extract from Mr. Lye's letter to Mr. Shelton. 4 

About 1350, in the time of Chaucer, tlie declensions of Saxon 
nouns were reduced from the six, mentioned by Hickes, to one ; and, 
instead of fL variety of cases in both numbers, they had only a Genitive 
case singular, which was uniformly deduced from the Nominative by 
addinff *es to it > or only -s if it ended in an -e feminine $ and that 
same form was used to express the Plural number in all its cases, as, 
Norn. Sfmtr, Gen, Shoures ; Plur. Shoures, Nom. Name, Gen. JSfameg i 
Plur. Names. 

I say, in all case^, for it is scarcely necessary to take notice of a few 
Plurals, which were expressed differently, though their number was 
greater in the time of Chaucer than it is now. Some of them seem to 

G 2 
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. \20« All the declensions have the Genitive plural 
terminating in -a ; the Dative in «um"; and Accusative 
like the Nominative* 

The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension is known, by making the 

Genitive case singular to end in ej^. 

Singular. . ' . Plural. 

N- Smi«'* a smith Smi«-aj-* mnUhs 

G. Smi^S-ejr* of a smith SmiS-a of smiths 
D. Smi^-e to,for,vjiih,8fc,SmvS-um fo,for,witftfSfc. 
A. SmiS a smith, Smii5-ajf ^mii/is, 

■ ay in Dano-Saxon, Dative in c • and the Nominu- 

* ej in Dano- and ISormanno- tive and Accusative plural^ in ay, 

Saxon. Norn. Faebep^ Gen. Fa'bopej', 

Ittnay beobserved^with Hickes, D. S, father, is seldom dedmcMi in 

that this 1st Declension makes the Singular^ but in the Plnial it 

the Genitive singular in vj, the is regular. 



vetain their termination in en from the second Declension of the Sax* 
ons ; as, oxen, eyen, hosen^ &c. Others seem to have adopted it 
miphoHia gra^, as, brethren, eyren, instead of, bpo%jtu, w^u. And 
a few seem to have been always irregularly declined ; m, men, wkn- 
men, mice, lice, feet, &c. See Hickes's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 1 1 , 12. Tyrwiiitt's Essay. 

** The Dative case Plural is sometimes found written -on ; and, 
because o is often exchanG:ed for a before n, in a short syllable (see- 
Orlhog. 32), it is occasionally found in -an. 

Smith, one who smiteth, namely, with ihe hammer, &c. Thus 
we have Blacksmith, tVbitetmUh, SUoenmith, Goldmith, Coppersmith, 
AnchorsmUh, &c. 

" A softe pace he wente ouer the strete 
Unto a Smyth men callen Dan Gerueys, 
That in his forge Smitrth plowe barneys. 
He sharpetb shares, and cuiters be^ly.** - 

Tills name was given to all who mote with the hammer. What we 
now call a Carpenter, was also antiently called a Smiih, The French 
word Carpenter was not commonly used in England in- the reign of 
Edward the Third. The translation of the New Testament, which ut 
aacfibed to Wicklifie, proves to us that at that time smith and carpen* 
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• 

Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No*, 
minative of the same Number ; but in the. Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they sometimes end in a, e, o, u 

and ae, and sometimes these cases, are without any in- 
flection, like the Nominative Singular'^: as. Singular 
and Plural, Noni. and Ace. popb, Anbjit, Feo. Neuter 
Douns make the Dative Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 

Nouns ending in o or eoh preserve the o through ail 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, . 
Fpeo, -eoh a Jreeman^ and Feo money ^ wetdth^ &c". 



ler were synonymous : and the latter then newly introduced into the 
language. 

" He bigan to tcche in a sinagoge, and nuinye heerin^e woiidr iden, 
in his teching, seiynge, Oi whennes ben alle these thingis to this man 
aod what is the wisdom whiche is gouun to him^ and snche vertues 
that ben maad by hise hondis. Wher this is nt a 8 inith> ether a car- 
pentere, the sone of Marie.** Mark, c^p. vi. 2» 3. Tooke*8 Dvaet" 
sions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 416. 

The Nominative Singular and Plural of neuter nouns, in the Is* 
Jandic, are also frequently the same : and in our own country unedu- 
ciitcd persons often sav " one foot/' and " twenty foot." 

These observations would be sufficient to show the manner of 
inflecting words that differ, in some particulars, from the 1st Declen- 
sion j but it will be still plainer, when illustrated by examples : as, 

SiNOVLAB. PlVBAL. 

N. A lit) Jit understanding lAnbjic-u -a-o-c wwrfeffteiiifwi^ 
iCr. Aobpt -ojf ofunder$tandiltg,^nf^pt'S^ of undiiritandings 

D. Anbjit? -c-a to,for,with, &c.l A nbjit-om to, far, with. Sec. 
A. Anbjic undentandmg | Anbjit -u -a «o -e vndentandmgt 

So for the Nom. Plur. ofGcmappu we find jemaepoand j^cmaepa 6or- 
ders, Hjiofop or bpejjcji a brother j is not declined in the Singular , but 
in the VlunX it makes ^om. and Ace. bpoj^pu and 2cbpo]^pa : it i» 
regular -in the other cases. 

SlNOUI^AR. Pl^UKAL. 

N. popb a word N. yoph-c -swords 

G. fofih-ej of a word G. Popb-a of words 

D. yop'^-e-a to, by, Scc.atBord D. J^opb-um to, with, &c. words 

A. J^opb a word. A. foph words. 

This is generally the same in the Nom. and Aec. of both numbers ; 
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Tu£ Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case Sin- 
gular ending ii} an. 



Singular. 

N. pitej-a * a prophet 
G. pite j-an of a prophet 

A. J^itej-an a prophet. 

The Second Declension has the 
Nom. Sing, in -a, and the rest in 



Plural. 

N. Pitej-an prophet 

G. pitej-ena of prophets 

D. pitej-um lo, hy^ 8fc» 

A. J^itcj-an prop/iets, 

•an ; the Gen Plu. in -ena and 
Nom. and Acc. in -an. 



Proper names'^ ending in a are of this declension ; as, 
OOapia, Attila, &c. Adjectives*', pronouns, and parti- 
ciples of every gender ending in tlie emphatic a» are de- 



though it is sometimes modified, as in the example. Bcajin, pip, cilb, 
and some others, are the same in the Nom. and Acc. of both numbers. 



SlMOVLAB. 

N. FpcOj-eoh a freeman 
G. Fpco-f of a freeman 
D. Fpco to, by, loithg 8fC, 
A. Fpeo a freeman* 



Pj«UBAL. 

N. Fpoo-p freemen 

G. Fpea of freemen 

D. Fpe-um to, by, with, freemen 

A. Fjico-f freemen. 



Though Fpeo b inflected accordiifg to Mr. Thwaites's example, it is 
generally found to end tn all cases as the Nom. Sing, y except the Gen. 
and Dat. Plur. which it forms in a and um like Smi9. Lye, in his 
Gram, prefixed to Junius 's Etymologkum Angl., says, Nomina in o 
vel coh (Jpsincntia retinent in omnibus "prcehr Gen. et DaL Plut. C8lt- 
bus suum o J ut Fpeo (libertus), Fpcoj (iibcrti).*' 

The Genitive Plural la sometimes contracted by omitting the o 
before na : as, Seaxan Sojcon, in the Gen. Plu. Seaxtin. 

*9 Names of countries and places in a arc sometimes found indccli- 
nabtej as Donna tn the accusative case, 09 Donna )»a ea mUo the river 
Don, Sicilia in the Dative, as Becpux ]7am muntum Sicilia j^in 
ealonbe, heiioeen ihe mountains anA the island of Sidbf, 

Sometimes the names of countries and places are declined like 
Latin words $ as, Europa takes in Orosius Buropam, Eurt^, that isj 
Europa -ae, &c. 

«o See Etym. 29. p. 100. 
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clined like fiteja, only the Gen. Plur. ends in pa. Thus 
pojiei'ppeccna from pojie-j-pjicccn Jiaving spoken be* 

fore, jobcunba from ^obcunt) iUvine ; jre ylca the sslf' 

^amcj from ye ylc thesame^. 

Thb Third Dbcl&nsion. 

23. Tlie Third Declension is known by.tlie Genitive 
case Singular ending in e or a» or perhaps any vowd. 



Singular* 

N. piln a maiden 
6. piin-e, of a maiden 
D. piln-e to, hx/y 8fc. 
A. Filn * a maiden. 

' Feminine nouns of this de- 
clension are said to make the Acc. 
end in e. 

^ Also f'lln-c, o, and u. 



. PlUrau 

N. piln-a ^ maidena 
G. piln-a maidens 

D. Piln-um to^ by, 8fc. 

A. piln«a^ mmdens. 

The Third Declension is itt- 

fleeted like the first, only it mn^ces 
the Gen. Sing^. in c, &c, and the 
Norn, and Acc. n. in o^ and u. 



Nouns ending in anj, anje, cn;^, mj, onj, unje, ij-j-, 
ej-p ej"j-e, yffc, nepe, tieffe, and nyj-j-e, are all femi- 
nines^ and of this Dc^clension. 

So Spujirop, and jrpeojftop^ a sister^ makes in the 
plural nuniber Spujrtp«a, j^peoj^p-a, S^f peojrtp-a» sis* 
tera. 

Sometimes there is a variation oiily iii the eases of the 

Singular number ; as, Sunu a son, which maK^s the 



*' The Dan. Sax. often lenc^tht ns nouns by the addition of n, en, or 
an J as, from A. S. Dcma, a judge, is iiiadc in D. S.Daeman or Daeracn a 
judge : Plur. Nora. Daiinanaj or DHiinouaj judges j Gen. Daemana or 
DxmcM of judges he. This temiitatbn may M explained thai t the 
Islandb forms Uie compound from the simple as frrnn iant d ^M, 
18 ficnrmed aitWilt (ro irvevix^a) the ipM, The tta Is taken ftom the 
word^ltlt, he J and ooited with the noun. This mode of compound- 
ing words, which is peculiar to the old Danish, is in this instance imi- 
tated by the D. S. See Thwaites's Gram. p. 4, and Lye^ Note on D* H. 
of this Declension. 
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Horn, and Acc. in u or The cases in the Plural are 
regular^ 

Cepcy sAoeSf and CD6bop or CDobep motAer, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words j-ae sea, ae laiv, and ea water, a stream, 
are not declined in tlie Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, jrasj- and eaj-. 

Cu a cmv makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii« id* 

24. Nouns that end in a single consonant^ after a 
short vowel, often double.the find letter in the (renitive 
case, and every other derived from it; as, 8in sin^ Gen. 
Smne of si?i; Sih peace, Gen. 8ibbc of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in nej-, 
nip nyj, &c ; as^ Dp^ncj- the Trinity, Dpynej-j^ q/f 
the Thnity. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

25. An Adjective is a woria^ected or added toanoun, 
to express its equality, sort, or property ' : as Hob cilb a 



^ All liiis will be deafer from the following example. 

SiNGULAB. Plural. 

N. Sun-u a son 
G. Suo-a of a son 
D. Sufi!^ * to, bff^ &c. a son 
A. San-u^asoft. 



N. Sun -a sons 
G. Sun-a of sons 
D. Siiii'Uin to, bij, &c, sons 
A. Sim-a sons. 



« It is also Sun-a. * Also Sun-a. 

* An adjective does not express the mere quality, but tlie quality or 
property, as adjected to the noun, or roiijoincd with it. Thus, when 
we say " wise man," wisdom is tlie name of the quality, and ms,: is 
-the adjected word or adjective expressing that quality as conjoined 
wiUl the flubject mm. Every adjective, therefore, may be resolved 
into the imme of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con« 
junction^ as if, with, jom. Thus " a wise man** is equivalent to a 
man of with, or jom wisdom See Note 1^ on the Verb. 

Mr. Tooke contends^ that this part of speech is properly termed 
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good child ; yiy man n wise mail. Here child and man 
are nouns or names ; and the quality , s^rt^ oi property 



Adjective Noun, and that it Is altogether as much the name of ^ 
thing, as the Noun Substantive." Vol. ii. p. 438. Names and de- 
sigpaatHnifi necessarOy influence our conceptions of the things which 
they represent. It b therefore deiiraUe^thRt in every art or science^ 
not only should no term be employed which may convey to the reader 
or hearer an incorrect conception of the thing signified 3 but that every 
term should assist him in forming a just idea of the object which it evt 
presses. Now I concur with Mr. Tooke in thinkinp: tlmt tlu^ Adjec- 
tive is by Tio means a necessary part of speech. I agree with him also 
in opinion, that, in a certmn sense, all words are Nouns or names. 
But as this latter doctrine seems directly repugnant to the concurrent 
theories oi critioi and grammarians^ it is necessary to explaui in what 
sense the <^inion of Mr. Tooke requires to be understood : and in pre- 
senting the reader with this explanation, I shall briefly state the obi 
jections which wOl naturally ofler themselves ^painst the justness of 
this theory. ** Gold, and brctss, and silk, IS each of them^" says Mr, 
Tooke, " the name of a thing, and denotes a substance. If then I 
say a gold ring, a brass lube, a i-Uk alrhig ; here are the Substantives 
adjective posita, yet names of tilings, and denoting substances." It 
may be contended, however, that these are not substantives^ but ad- 
jectives, and arc the same us golden, brazen, silken. He proceeds : 
If again I say a golden ring, a brazen tube, a silken string, — do gold, 
and brctss, and silk, cease to be the names of things, and cease to de- 
note substances, because, instead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and Btring, by a hyphen thus (>) I couple them to the same words by 
adding the termination en?** It may be answered. They do not cease 
to imply the substances ; but they are no longer names of those sub- 
stances. Hard implies hardness, but it is not the name of that qua- 
lity. Atheniensis implies Athence, but it is not the name of the city, 
any more than belonging to Athens can be called its name. He ob- 
serves : " If it were true, that adjectives were not the names of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjectives ; for you cannot attribute 
nothing." This conclusion may be disputed^. An adjective may 
ply a substance, quality or property, though 1% is not the name of lU 
.Cereus 'waxen' implies cera 'wax*| but it is the latter only which is 
strictly the name of the substance 3 — pertaining to wax, made of was, 
are not surely names of the thing itself. Every attributive, whether 
verb or adjective, must imply an attribute ; but it in not therefore 
the name of that attribute. Jwenescit, *he waxes yoimc:,* expresses 
an attribute ; but we sliould not vxxW juvenescil the name ot ihe attri- 
bute. But let Mr. Tooke's argument be applied to the verb ; the ro 
py)fM,a, wiiich he justly considers as an essential part of speech. If 
verbs were not the names of things, there could be no attribution by 
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of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives job 
good, and pijr wise. 



v^rbs, for we cannot attribule nothing.'* Arc wc then to call sapif, 
vwit, legit, names ? If so, we have nothing but names ; and to this 
conclusion Mr, Tooke ftdrly brings the discussion : for he says that aU 
words are names. Vol. ii. p. and 514. 

HaWng thus submitted to the reader fhe doctrine of this sagadow 
critic> with the objections which naturally present themselves^ 1 pio^ 
ceed to observe^ that the controversy appears to me to be in a great 
degree a mere verbal disi)ute. It is agreed on both sides that the 
Afijcctive expresses a substance, quality or property : but while ii tf 
affirmed hv sntnc rriiics, it is denied by others, that it is the name of the 
thing sigTiijied. The metaphysician considers words merely as signs 
of thought, while the granunai ian regards chiefly their changes by in- 
flexion ; and hence arises that perplexity, in which the classification 
of Words has been, and still continues to be, involved. Now it is evi'^ 
dent, tlmt every word must be the sign of some sensation, idea^ orper^ 
ception. It must express some substance or some attribute : and m 
tins sense all words niay be regparded as naihes. Sometimes we have 
the name of the thing simply, f» person. Sometimes we have an nc* 
cessory idea combined with the simple sign, as ' possession,' ' con- 
junction,' ' action,' and so forth_, as persona I j pcTsonaUy, personify. 
This accessory circumstance, we have reason to believe, was origi- 
nally denoted by a distinct word, significant of the idea intc nded ; and 
tiuiL this word was, in the progress of language, abbreviated and in- 
corponited with the primary term, in the form of what vre now term 
an aflix or prefix, llius frigu8,frigidus,friget, all denote the same 
primary idea. Involving the name of that quali^ or of that sensation 
which we term cold. Er^ut is the name of the thing sunply ; frigidui 
expresses the quality, as conjoined with a substance. Considering, 
thercfore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex name, 
expressing two distinct ideas, that of the quality and that of conjunc- 
tion. Friget (the subject being understood) may be regarded as a 
name still more comi)lex, involving, first, the name of the t^uality ; 
secondly, the name of conjunction j thirdly, the sign of allirmation, 
as either expressed by an appropriate name, or constructively implied, 
equivalent to the three words, est cum frigare. According then-to this 
metaphysical view of the sul^ect, we have, fifst, Nomm mtptet, the 
simple name I secondly, Nomen Jdjectivum or Nomen duplex, die n^me 
jof the thing, with that of conjunction ; thirdly, Nomen Afirmatnmm, 
the name of the thing affirmed to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether all words, not even the Verb 
excepted, should be called Nouns, or whether we shall assign them 
such appellations as may indicate the Icading^ circumstances by which 
they are distinguished. Tlie latter appears to mc to be the only mode. 
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Adjectives expressing the qualities of things, and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They however, are called maaculiiie'j feminine, 

which the grammarian^ as the teacher of an art^ can successfully 
adopt. Considering the subject in this lights I am inclined to say with . 
Mr. Harris^ that the Adjective^ as implying some substance or attri- 
bute, not per se, but in conjunction , or ns pertftmittg, is more nearly 
allied to the verb than to the noun : and thai though the verb and 
the adjective may, in common with the noun, denote the thing, they 
cannot strictly be called its name. To say, thi\t foolish and foUy are 
each names of the same quality, would, 1 appieheiid, lead to nothing 
but perplexity and error. 

It 19 true« if we are to confine the term Noun to the simple name 
of the sulject, we shall exclude the Genitive Singular from all light 
to this appellation : . for it denotes, not the subject simply, but the sub- 
ject in conjunction — the inflexion being equi^ent to ' belonging to/ 
This indeed is an inconsistency, xvhich can in no way be removed, un- 
less by adopting the opinion of WuUis, who ass5c;ns no cases to En- 
glish nouns, and considers man's, king's, kc. to be adjectives. And 
were we to adopt Mr. Tooke's definition of our adjective, (Vol, ii. 
p. 43 1 ,) and say. It is the name " of a thing,*' which is directed to be 
joined to another name of" a thing,** it will follow, that king's, Tnan's, 
are adjectives. In shorty if the question be confined to the English 
language, we must, in order to remove all inconsistency, either deny 
the appellation of noun to the adjective, and, with Wallis, caJl the Ge- 
nitive Case an Adjective ; or we must, first, call num*M, hxi^% &c. 
Adjectives : secondly, we must term happy, extravagant, mercenary , 
&c. nouns, though they are not names : and thirdly, we must assign 
the appellation of Noun to the Verb itself. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy (k'i)cmls on the meaning" which we nnnex to the term 
noun. If l>y this term we deriotc simply the ihinK" itbelf, without iiuy 
accessory circumstance ; then nothing can be calkd a noun, but th^ 
name in its simple form. If to the term Noun we assign a more ex- 
tensive significrami, a» implying not only the thing itself simply and 
absolutely, but also any accessory idea, as conjunction, action, pas- 
rion> and so forth ; then it follows-, that all words may be termed 
names. See Crombie's Elym.and S//n. p. 91 — 96. 

^ Bishop Wilkins, in his Real Character, p. 444, observes, " To 
Adjectives neither Number, Gender, Case, nor Declension pertain ; as 
they are sufficiently qualified in all these respects by the Substantive 
to which they belong." This account of what an adjective should be 
exactly describes what the English adjective is : for it has no modi- 
fication to denote number, case or gender. Thus In the sentence, 
" I love good boys," it is suffidently evident from the fi>rm of tiie 
word " bt^/* that moie than one are meant, that it is the accusative 
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or neuter as they have terminations most cominoii in 
iuascuUne, feminine, or neuter Nouns* 

THE DBCLENSION * OF ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVES. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 

* or otjective case, and of the masculine gender ; and therefore any al- 
teration in the adjective good** is unnecessary. la transpositive Ian** 
guages, such as Latin and Greek, where the adjective is often eepa^ 
rated from it& substantive, a variable termination is neccssan' , to show 
to what noun it belongs ; but when words are placed in the natural 
position, or in the order that the iinderstaniling directs them to be 
fciken, inflection is unnecessary. (See Note, j). 4 in my Latin Con- 
struing.) In this respect the English is more correct than its parent 
the Anglo-Saxon, which we have seen modifies its adjectives tp cor-, 
respond with the nouns, 

3, The Angio-Saxoii Language in the Third Stage of its Formation. 

FoRT^r vTioN OP Adjectives. 
Adjectives nre ( iiher ^Substantives adjectived or Verbs adjectived j 
fiud may be arranged in three classes or divisions. 

1 . Substantives applied as Adjectives, without any alteration. 

2. Sub8tantiv«s'and Verbs, which have received appropriate Adjec- 
. tive terminations. These are fbe geniune Adjectives. 

3. Nouns and Verbs, taking a tenninating or prefixed word, or syl* 

lable of some kind, which, by constant use, is now adapted to 
an Adjective signification. This is by far the most numerous 
class of Adjectives. 

Clash ist. 

1. In the early and less cultivatcdstateof language, nouns are often 
used as Adjectives, to express the quality of other Nouns, without any 
alteration of form j as, * . 

Substantive. Adjective. 

13t ojilit light Bcoplic iiTight, illustrious 

Deop the deep, the sea . . . Dcop deep 

Fyll plenty, fuUness VnW fall 

Dijc diUgmce iJije diligent 

) Jji'SevU lA^pemidaus 

' ^ ^^^Z ^^§lh . . , ^^"^ 

Tip hrdship^ supremacy « . • Ttp chief, stqpreme* 

Class 2nd. 

2. The genuine Adjective distinction applied to Nouns and Veibs, 

consists of the terminating syllables, an, en, tb, cnb, ij, ijc, with an al- 
lowance for contraction, transposition, and orthogniphicaf variations, 
lliese terminations arc derived from Verbs : Gn, cb, enb fromS'n to 
give ^ I J from lean to eke, to increase ov add. They signify gire, add, 
join, uad when added toa word^ they denote thut the same word m tfi 
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tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example : 

be joined or added to some other word to express its quality^ and thus 

form complete sense. 

Some words appear in Anglo-Snxon as Adjectives only j their ori- 
ginal Substantives existing ia some other language, or having dropt 
into total dUuse : as, 

Hoh (Dutch) a liUl, LVah high 

iDal whoUj luilc 
Neah 

The difference of meaning between the primitive Nonn and the Ad- 
jective derived from it^ terminating in en, is commonly thus explained. 

Noun. Adibctivs. 
Wood, </ie Svtbstan^ wood . . .r . Wooden, made of wood. 
Gold, the meUU gold Golden, made of gold. 

Now it IS evident that all the difference of meaning between the words 
wood and wooden, gold and golden, must reside in the sylldile en : And 
does this syllable mean made of, as the common explanation implies ? 
By no means j but, as statecl above, give, add, join, &c. It gives no 
additional meaning to the word, but simply denotes that its meaning, 
in that place, is incomplete till some other word bo added to it. Thus 
I may say " Men love Gold," and proceed no furtlu r : but if I say 
" Men love Gulden," the sr^nlence evidently wants something to be 
added: — the question lh, " Golden what}'' Answer " Golden watdics,"* 
" Golden treasures,** &c. literally Go/ J-a<ic/ watches, Gold-add treasures^ 
&c. So " a wooden bowl,'* ** a wooden horse," is literally a wood-add 
howl, a wood-add horse, &c. The other Adjective terminations above 
admit of the same explication. 

Nouns adjectived by en or an. 

Noun. Adjective. Noun. Adjectivk. 



Bece beech . . Buccue beechcn. 
Mje ash , . . .^jfcen athen, 
Bpaej- hraes . . Bpae jen frozen. 
Pulle tooo{ . . pullen wooUen- 
Sraen a stone . Stxncn 1^0727/. 
Golb gold . . . Gylben golden. 



Syyn a hog \^yiucn swinish. 

LynJkuB Linen Jlaxen, 

CDibtAe.fAid9<.. .. GOibbao niidmosf . 
(Dibbel the mid rCOiblen t.e. (Dib- 
pari, the middle X bselen middUgig, 
Tya two Tyegcn twain, 

• Nouns adjectived by eb or by contraction t, ^ 

Nuuxs. Adjectives. 

Cpumb, Cpunip crooked Cpompchc, Cpymbij crumpled, 

crooked, 

Tya two Scgc edge 1 Tj>y-ecgeb iwo-e^ed, 

£)py, Dpeo three Dpibba i. e. three-ed, third, 

Fifjfioe FiytAi,e,Jive-ed, fifth. 

Six 4ir Sitta i. e, six-ed, sixth. 
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Singular. 

Masc. 8f Neat* Fern. ' 

N. Got) §ood boni^", -urn N. Gob-e good bona 

G. Gob-ef bont G. Gob-pe boikr 

D. G6b-um* . bono D. Gob-jie bonie 

A. 6ob-ne ^ bontim A. Gob-e bonm 

Plural. 

Ma&c. Feiu. &f NeuL 

N. Oob-e*^ good bom\ bon<p» bona 
G. Gob-pa honorum, -arum, -orum 

D. Gob-um . bonis 
' A. Gob-e honos, 'Os, -a. 

* zob-on. Sec Note p. 84. 8alla bij- selica -^^//i Aijf gotx/s or 

* In the Neut. the Acc. Sing, possessions. Boeth. p. 64. Ojejv 
ifl generally 30b, like the Nom. cfpu ]^u^^ over or before olAer 

* The Nom. Plur. in peetry> ihmg8.Boeih,p,&2.BtA\e}tLo}jm 
also ends in n, % and U3 as all other goods, Boeth. p. 15. 



. Nouns acQectived by ij^ the modern y. 

Noims. ^ . Ambctivbs. - 

lUob i/ootZ Blobij bloody. 

^ c!S> } * ''^ club^l i roclc-arfd, or rocky, 

Cpaep; or «^ttt Cpacpi^ cro/i(y^ 

Pit medom V^Z vMy, 

X ^me^ dmraHon . * , Bee, i. e. Ai^, aic^ JEkc, ec« eAemal 

asnff^ ane^ one ........ jSnij one-add^ any, 

A^ectives of number, as tpentij twenty, ^pitti^ thirhj, &c. though 
enifing in i^^ do not appear to class here ; ryvnti-^ being no other 
than twmntens, ^pitnn^ three'ed-tcn ; unless indeed the 13 be supposed 
to have been added tp that combination ; as twaintenig two^ten'odd, 
three^d-ten-ig^ three-ten-add, contracted and mutilated into tfetxai, 

Nouns adjectived by ijc, the modem ish, generally denoting natioBt 



Gnglijc English 

Gpecifc Greekish or Grecian 

Cypenijc Cyreninn 



iioii.auijc Roman 
Jubi'ijc Judeari. 
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THE COMrAIlISON OF ADJECTIVES, 

%7. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
CSongMtraiive and Superkaive* An Adjective in its po- 

Verhi adjectived by appropriate terminations. 
The only parts of the Verb thus modified, are the simple Verb, by 
anb, enb, &c. forming what is termed the Imperfect Particii^le, and 
the Perfect Tense by en rind eb, forming the Perfect Participle. 
The Simple Verb adjectived in anb, enb, &c. 

Fjij-ijan, luf lan to love Lujrijenb, Iiij-ienb loving 

CDypjiau to mar, to dissipaic .... COypjicnh prodigal 

Dpiucan to drink, Dninceiibe drinking. 

The Perfect Tense adjectived in en, eb, &c. 
Gv^jiincaii to drink . (Dan jcbpcnc mm drank • Gebjicnct^ over- 
whelmed 

Gepajon to d/epart ',, COan ^ep^p fium departed. . Gc-ppen departed, 

dead. 

A^aa topomee, lo own, to oiw | ^.^^^^ ,^ r/^/cien<. 

This Perfect Participle un h 3^au in the Isl. wilh a similar meanincf ; 
it has been shortened and corrupted by excessive use : it is now used 
as a prefix to other words. 

Leojan to lose. . . , CDan leaf man tfid lose. . . . Lcajte, i. e. leased, lost. 

Leaj* and loajre ;ire here obviously the same word, tliough the former 
is an adjective and the latter a substantive termination. Lea]- is the 
original past tense, and Icaftc that ])ast tense adjectived, to lorra tlie 
perfect participle : boUi mean iusi and loosed, diamiiisedj let go. 

Class 3rd. 

NoniiB and Verbs takii^, either as a termination or a prefix, some 
word or syllable which, by constant use, is now adapted to an adjective 
signification. This is by far the most numerous class of adjectives^ 
and admits of four subdivisions : 

1st, Adjectives formed by terminating words, which arc, or have 
been, nouns : as, 

Lie, hce (corpub) tlie body of a man, the essence, or nature; and by 
figurative and secondary meanings, the wmUinde, Ukeness, or 
resemhktnee of a ^fog. It Is the modem English termination 
Uke and 1^ .* as manUke (Scotch) manty. 

Nouns adjectived by he 



Pep aman, . . . peplic manbf 
Pif a woman. . j^ijrlic womanlike 
Gob God .... Goblic Godlike 
Feu dirt .... Fisnlic muddy 

Verbs adjectived by hr. 
I CuiS known Cu^Uc^ cu^elic known. 



Ffico a lord . . Fpcohc /ree 
Gjiama anger. . Gi\ imu\'.c furious 
Lufe love . . . , Lujilicc amiable. 
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sitive or natural state does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c, of a noun : as pif- 

man a wis'c man. 

Verbs regularly adjcctived in enb, aub, and in tb, en. 

Ii(epcnbe bearing, frui^l Abejienblic toUraUe 

Bcobenb c(n>niumding Beobenlic inqterative 

Lupenb U)vmg, Lurienblice amiable, 

ODunan to remember g (Dyneb. CDynbelic belonging to memory. * 
2d\y, Sum, Suine some, a part or portion of any thing : rather the turn 
or amount, perhaps from tiie some root with Uie Greek rwfMt a 
body. 

Nouns adjcctived by pim. 

Fpemc Icimlnrs^ Fpcinj-urn fhc body of kindness, benign, 

Pyuac pleasure, juij .... Pinjum joyful. 

Verbs adjcctived by jnira. 

In the Perfect. 

Biijaii to bom, . . . (Dan boc boiw€A Bocpim compUant 

Pyjican to work , • COan pcopc lahoured. . Pcojirj um lahorUnti, 

FuU,- Ful the fiU, plenty; as an ad 

rn AX. A f Tunirull lo- 
luiiT the tongue < . 
^ L quacious 

Poh injury. . . . Pohjrull injurious. 



ective full, 
Gjc fear. . . . GjcpuU fearful 

Paitep water . Pajtcpjrull dropsical 
Faccii deceit . F acenjrtill deceitful. 



Ba^p, an adjective termination, most probably connected with the 
Teutonic noun Bar fruit, a production, or producing, or the root or 
past tense of Bsepan to bear. 

Nouns adjcctived in Baep. 

LufC desire Lujt-baepe denre-producing, denrable,^ 

JEp\ apple ^pl*baep producing applet, 

P»jft;m fruit PsBjtm-bsp/nit^/^. 

Tymc, the .same with team, an offspring, production, family, issue, from 
the verb Tyman to teem, tobriif forth ; either the subfitantive 
root, or more probably the origmal past tense : i/e. produced, 
brought forth, nearly the same as lisp. 

Nouns. 

Lujpe love , . . Lupetymc pleasant. 

Other adjectives. 

l3ej:ea lieap, weight. . l3e}:ij weighty, thence sad , . l^ejrijtimc weighty, 

anxious. 

Adjectives formed by terminations derived from *Verb8 : as Cunb, 

jTii'jr, leaj-. 

Cunb^ from the verb Cennan to procreate, to produce, to bear, to bring 
forth. Perfect adjcctived is Cuub (natus) 6ofii.' thence our 
noun and adjective kind, and the German noun iltllb a chUd, 

i.e. something or any thins^ born. 
Gob God Gob-cuub God-born, bom of God, divine. 
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Nauns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
grees ; and when the (quality of one thini^r \^ compared 
with the same quality in umthtr, it is called the Com^ 
parative degree. Here are two men both possessing the 
quahty of wisdom ; but when compared, onehasmoie 

FiRjr/asi€U€d,j^x€d; md thence fast. It is probably the perfect tense 
Of awb not now to be met with (perhaps Fsman), upon 
which, m ite adjectived state (Faejxeu), the verb F^rtmm to 
fasten QTfke, has been mfted, by doubling the ending, as if 
wewe«to8ayTOEnglLh.;£wMierfor/a*tef^ * 

fj't''^ Mp^rt fixed m the hw, pious, reU^ 

ApeAo..o?/r reverencp re^t . . Apjr* jt honest, worthy [^ous 
llabe kmmledge, wisdom, purpate SUhjxjt fam to his mohtHM. 

Leaf, Leaye hst. The unadjectiyed perfect tense of the verb leom 
to lose, ' 

Nonn^ ndjectived by Lcaj^. 

Cap cafe Cajilca)- care-lost, careless 

Recc care Recccleaj^ rfrk less, careless 

Nania a wawe Nameleaj name-lost, nameless 

Feoh numey Feohleaf moneyless 

p/ieam joy D/ieamkaj joy-lost or joyless 

Scorn, fccam shams , . Scomlear shmne4ost or shameless 
>ac strife, cause, sake. . Sach^af harmless 

Blob hlood lilobleajf bloodless 

Vsityep father Fs^bcpleajr/alA^r-fosI or fatherless, 

3dly. Adjecdves formed by terminatmg syllables, the original roots - 
of which arc not employed for that purpose : these syllables are el, 
ol, ul, which are probably corrupted Irom the words F\dl or GWI. 
Dane the mind, thought, . Dancul thoughtful 

Cpb a rrnrr! Cmbo\ foulmouthed 

JEtii meat, nduals Jhtol f^lnftonous 

Paecce a watdiing parol wakeful, diligent 

Dere heat, hate l3iEtol, hi t u\,hctol hot, furious, hating 

Slasp^/eqo Slajjol droicsif, sluggish 

Gifeag^ Gipi\ebou 

Some oAer adjectives are lengthened by adopting these terminations : 

Dicce thkk Diccol corpulent, gross, fat 

Dinoe thin Dinnul thin 

Verbs Indefinite. 

Ajan to possess ..,.Ah,M'S hath, possesses, . M'Sei hath, atUnoUe, 

Perfect. 

Gej-putcliai) to manifest. . Sycot demonstrated, . Speotol evident 

Fpetan to eat, to fret. . . . Fpct ^. . Fpetrol gluttonous. 

Some adjectives thus formed are furtlier augmented by lie. 

Speotol or JjpeocoUic evident. 
H 
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tfa&n the otlierr-one is wise but the other is wiser^ which 
is the comparative degree. 

4thly. Adjectives torming, augmenting, or diminishing their signifi- 
cation by prefixing a word, or syllable, of substantive, verbal, or ad- 
jective origin. 

Un/ contracted from the adjectived perfect of Ajan (pronounced 
Apan) to lumBf to own, ioowe, signifies wanting or wHhmitt, 
Nouns adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 
Ramr, Rkh number^ extent, the rim, . Unpim innumerable 

Ma might, power Un ma j.i wanting strength, weak 

Tib time Unt-.b unseasonuMe 

^ , . . L S Unzernacii unequal, unlike, not 

Gcmaca a mate, a consort, a match ^ matching 

G emcee measure, quantity Unjcmete immoderate, immente, 

VerlM adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 

CvX Uncu9 unknoum 

F«h« Unpaeh^/cMd/ree 

le^Je ; Vu le^c rongh 

Li^ UnlitSe wmen^L 

^ Regularly adjectived in anb^ eiib, and in en, eb, 

picdn to kmw Picenbe knowing VnfitciAiS.ignorant 

fleinriijian to mix. . (icmenyb mixed, . , . UnTCioenjeb unmixed 
Dpean to wash .... Dpa^l^n washed .... Un^poj^cn unwashed 

Kralb.ui to fold .... FvA\'b folded Unpealb not folded, tingle 

Lojau to lie Gelijcne lying, false .Unjehjcne true. 

Adjectives qualified by the negative un. 

Dale strong, whole Uiihalc unwell 

Lycel little • Unlytel much 

Pi J- wise Unpij- unwise 

Sl*pij sleepy Unj-la^pij wakeful 

• Syiinij sinful, Unpynnij innocent 

piiipiim pieasani Unpinpum unpleatant 

y-£jtmbxji/ruitful, Unpsfcrobapp eterUe 

piccol wite,skiyul, Unpitcol unsld^, 

Suhetantive Prefixes increasing the Signification of Acgectives. 
Ti/i a tord (and thence lordship, supremacy) 

Gab happiness from } j 6abi^ fi(ipP!/- Tippabij very happy. 

an or a^an \ ...... Tip-pcCj t chief, excellent. 

Gin 7nuch Gmpapjt very much. 

Instead of paept l>eing increased by Tip, is not Tip adjectived by 
pappc? See Note p. 101. 

Adjectives increased in Signification by Adjective Prefixes. 
6ce eternal Gpen-ecc equal, eternal, co-eternal 

Spe* richei. weafrt. . Spcbclic wealthy { ^^mkla^^"" ^''"'^ "' 
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Wlien the quality of one iking is compared with the 
same quality in three or more things, it is called the 
Superlative degree: as '* Here are thvev men who are all 
wise,'' The second has more u isdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest, which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations '* : ep epe, ap, 
sepe, ip, op, up, or 5'P ; iind the Superlative, by adding 
apt, apte, apt, ept, ipt'', opt, upc or ypc; as Posi- 
tive pihtpipe righteous ; Comparative pthrpipepe num 



♦ Rask asserts that the liegrecs of comparison are regularly formed 
by the termmalions -op and -ojt : as huapb hard 5 heapboji harder ; 
heapbojt hardest. I|>steadof the termination -tip, we sometimes find 
-up ; and in the North -ap. Instead of -ojt, we find -ujt and -ap: : 
for -cjtv, we meet with -ijte or -yjtre, according to the fluctuating 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxons ; butjthese peculuurities very seldom 
occiii Rask's Gram. p. 40, sect. 17. 

^ The degrees of comparison, denoted by appropriate terminations, 
are no otiier than a real comparison of a primitive word, thus applied 
to denote the same state in all other adjectives. 

From A, time, duration, alwaijs, a^e, is made the comparative Ap, 
il^p before, and the superlative Aj r, A']ft Jirat. Ap, in the unsettled 
orthography of our ancestors often spelt a:p, ep, epe, sepe, ip, op, up, 
f p, and by transposition pi*, is stilKhe same word, originally signify- 
ing epo be/ore J in point of nuM ; and thence, by an easy gradation, 
6eibre, in point of qualiy. The termination ap: also, though often 
i«pelt ajft, ijT, ojft, II jt, yjt, n in each form the same word, and sig- 
nifies,^t, originally, like vyt, applicable to Hme; but secondarily to 
quality. Our English words heforc and /frsf arc equally used in both 
these senses. These two terminations are the comparative er, and 
superlative est of the modern English, and by their aid the Anglo- 
Saxon adjectives are thus compared : 

Positive. Comparativb. Sufbrlatite. 

pijr wise Pifop wiser V^X^V^ wisest. 

Comparatives and superlatives have variable terminations. See 
p. 101, and the latter part of Note 7. 

In Gothic it is iSX/V, which has some analogy to the Greek 
iCTOi : as xsLW-iarrof most beautiful ; ofiirrog besL . It is also similar 
to the Cimbric (BRADISTA) broadest. 

H 2 
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r^hfeaus, or jusier; Superlative pihtpif aj- 1, -eft, -yf r 
most righieaust or Jusiesi. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common termination, sometimes admit 
of an emphatic a, which increases the force of the ex- 

Eression. The last vowel is often changed into a, which 
as still the same emphatic effect : as Erobcunb or job- 
cunbe dhdne or holy ; jobcunba very divine or holy; 
^e\ujx^ beloved ; "^elufohBrtvell beloveds We have also 
pihtpij^a remarkably righteous; jiihtpifepa more re^ 
markably righteous; pihtpij-ejpta mo^i remarkably 
s right eotis. 

The emphatic a is most frequently added to adjeotives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases« Oj-palb re Cpijr- 
tenefta cJ^mnjNopban-hymbpa-pice, OswaMthemosi 
Christian king of Northmnbria, La joba man (Bone 
vir) O good man. La joba lajicop {^iiua-KocKe uyo^^e^ 
Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All words terminating with the emphatic a are de- 
'dined like the second declension. 



7 There is no such thing as capricious irregularity in language. 
Wtait we call irregular words, were once formed aceonfing to the 
regular structure of the language. This will be teen hgr the compa- * 
riton of the folUmmg adjectives, where the poeitive is suf^wd. 

PosxTiVK* Comparative. Superlative. 

Bee Bercpc, -epa Bcc-jt, -ojtafce**. 

Sel Sclpc ^ood Selojt btst. 

Pohfooe /Pyrn« e p-t-r-erC^^'/Fyrit^ »• e. po-cp-ejx wont, 

\ before that) worse \ wo finU 
00a tnape more mvefcmosi, 

SX; rou^ \ ^^"^ \ (''^"i'^/"™) ra^rt^ i 1 fi„t) mou. 

Lear I''^JT^) ^^^Bfjtiless La»]t: least. 

/Yttpejrti.e.ytcep -efcoutemost, 
uttermost. 
c t wcjit; i/u»c7 . Ytemejrt i« e. ut-nMejft outmost, 

L ^^most. 
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30. Some adjectives change a vowel; and othen 
have greater irregularities^ in their comparison. The 
chief of them will beiound in the following table*. Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara*- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech : — such words are 
here inclosed in brackets. 



Tabk 

Positive. 

(JEp) ere, before 
ealb old 
Ga^ easij 
(Feop) far 
Geong young 
Gob good 
iVah high 
JLan^ long 
Lytel Ultle^ 
CDyccl (mycic) mttcft 
Neah nigh 
Sceojit short 
Stpanj strong 
Yjcl evil or bad 



of Irregular Comparison, 

Comparative. Superlative. 



yl^pe older 
ca^icpe (c^) easier 
jryjipc (f yp) Jui LiLci 
gyugjie younger 
beeepe (bet) beUer 
hyppo h^her 

leojjie (icn^) longer len^^cjt Umgeii. 
!«jfe (laj) le»$ tejrt Uast, 
mape (ma) ^ more 
neape (neap) nearer 
jcypcpe shorter 
p^iengpe stronger 

pyrr^ (pyrr) 



irpcjt, -ojT,^r*i. 
ylbcjc oldest. 
ea^ujr casust, 
j-ypj^cjt Juj Ihcst. 
jyiijojT youngest 
becejt 

hyhjfc JUf Aeit' 



nyhjrt nearest, 
j"cypce|i: shortest. 
prpenjcft strongest 
pyppejt irors^ 



The positives, \\ \m-h liave now lost that application and meanings 
are supplied bv other words, which needing a comparative and super- 
lative arc used only in the positive state^ so that the present conipa- 
riBon of the preceding words k said to be irregular, aa in the table 
above. « 

Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degreea> are atiU sus- 
ceptible of adjective terminations. E. g. msejc most, msjtan bsel 
most part, oy mapftan bxd of the most part. Bed. 5. 13. Go bo^ 
eop j-eipe pyppn, Ye do or make yourselves worse. lk)cth. 14.2. 
Fpam fain ylbejraii oi<S ]?0De jmjejftao. From the eldest to th^ 
youngfst. (Jen. xliv. 12. 

® In Dan. Sax. the superlative degree is aometimctt formed by pre- 
fixing to the adjective Tip or ty probably derived from the Icelandic 
'Ctt or ^tit the name of an idol> and signifies Mmmmcy and lord* 



ik^; and gin^ jien or gtena (from at giiia <o gape, andsignifiea voH, 
greoi,) as esbig ikaed, tipcabij most blessed, yxjt fmi,fam, voit, 
jinpcfe mott/ast, or Jkrm* See p. 98, end of Note ^ 

CD;>p(» find ma?]'t, Isepfc and are employTd in modern Eng- 
ligh to compare adjectives of more than one syllable, under the slighuv 
varied orthography of more, most} less, least. 
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ThR foUawiiig tnostly fonn the superlative by mef r, 

from maBft nmst, , " 

POSIIIVE. CoMPABATIVE. SuPERI^ATIVB- • 

(.Ejrtep) after a?j:tpc »j:tepnie)r aftermost. 

(Fop"5) forth F^Pfpt' further j^ynmcjtc furthermost, 

Jnnept.apb(ii)u)iwu;an/ mncpe more inward miHSXMft innermoti. 

Laet (laue) iate laecpe (lacoji) iater | {j^^nerc } 

5*^** \ middle * mibmeTt middlemost. 

OOibbcrcapb S 

Ni^ej^apb nether in^epe (in^pop) Imrrr ni^emej-t np.thermost. 
Nop^epoapb (nop%) (iiop^op) more nort/t- nop'5mejt(Oro8.p.21.) 
northward ward most northward, 

(i^i'^) latdu j\^i\e (p^on) later jxi^emcjt last. 

Uppcapb (u[)) upward (ufop) upper yYcmvjz upmost, 

Ucepeapb (nc) outward ucpe (ut >p) o«fer yteine/c outermost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

31. A Pronoun according to the derivation of the 
word (pro /or, nomen a noun), is a word used instead 
of a noun : as^ John is good, because he gets his les- 



This termination b retained in the Englkth words uppermost, top* 
most, furthermost. 

' The following note upon the origin &c. of Pronouns is from Mr. 
Webb's MSS. I do not however concur with all that is here stated, 

and csperially on the Hebrew word itin one. 

" Pronouns must be considered merely in the light of substitutes for 
other words ; substitutes, not essentially necessaiy to the use of 
speech and verbal comuiuiucation of knowledge, though a very great 
and important convenience^ when once invented. It does not from 
hence follow that they are of late origin 3 their first nide elements be- 
gan probably almost as soon as language itself, though greatly modi- 
fied and extended by subsequent usage. 

" Pronouns are the luxury as well as the convenience of language, 
and contribntf* murh to its polish r\nd perfection j yet, owing to that 
corruption and contraction to which words of the most frequent use are 
ever exposed, their analytical development is attended with great dif- 
ficulty. This difficulty is increased in the Anglo-Saxon by this cir- 
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son, and remembers what is told him." Here hc^ his^ and 
him aie pronouns, being put instead of the noun John, 

32. They may be divided into Personal^ Ad^ective^ 
Definitive^ and Rekuive pronouns. Tlie Personal and 



cumstance ; — that the primitive elements of some of its j)ronouns are 
not to be discovered either in it or in its kindred dialects^ but must be 
sought for in tongues of remote resemblance and distant origin. So 
that an acquaintance with the articles, pronouns, and numerals of 
most of the leading languages of Europe and Asia is necessary to their 
complete elucidation. Pronouns are derived from nouns and veihs, 
or adjectives and numerals ; many are also formed by difierent com- 
binations of the^e pjirts nf speech. 

** The first corrcet notion of the etymology of Pronouns was obtain- 
ed from Mr. Home Tool<e\s assertion, ' that the pronouns are either 
nouns or verbs.' W iietlier that great piulologist inchided the nu- 
merals in either of these classes is not certain ; if he did not, his pro- 
position requires a little enkigement, viz. that the roots of the pro« 
nouns are either nouns, veifaN, or numerals. • 

" The numerals appear to be originally pronouns : they cannot well 
be considered as nouns, not being names of things ; or as adjectives, 
since they do not convey any idea of the quality or property of the 
things to which they refer, but simply of their number. In counting 
apples, we do not say, one apple, tii'o apples, three apples, &c. but 
one, two, three, four, nr\(\ by the words one, two, three, four, we re- 
present the nouns, or apples, without naming them. Here we use 
the numeral pronomcn before or in preference to the noun. Are not 
the numerals then, in theur primitive form and use, pronouns ? — ^But 
in whatever uray this cjuestion be answered, it will mahe no material 
difierence in the present inquiry, since at all events they contribute 
their quota to the part of speech under discussion. 

'* It is not pretended that the following list of elements contains the 
exact identical roots of the words of this rhtss : but merely this, — 
that if they be not the primitive elemenis, they are nearly related to 
them ; so nearly, as to contain their essential meaning. 

" Many English pronouns, springing from the same parent stock, 
afterwards branch off, and distinguish themselves from eadi other in 
three different ways : 

" Ist By a simple orthographical variation, by which they appear , 
in different cases , or in different parts of speech *, as. Thou, thy, thee ; * 
^This, thus J — ^Then, than, ^ c. 

" 2ndly. By adopting, though often with great corruption, the re- 
gular adjective termuiations of the Saxon and English languages^ -en, 
-ed, or -t, and -iV. or -y; as, Thy, thy-en or thine. * 

" 3dly. By coini)ininy: with other elementary words, — words which 
in most instances are jjiouuuus in other languages^ though only pro- 
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Bdatin; pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, according to the present imperfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according to their 
use and position. 

PERSOlf AL PRONOUNS. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what is personified. There are five Personal 

Iironouns in most languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
tsh /, ihou^ he^ she, ii, and their plurals we, ye or you, 
they. 



nominal terminations in our own 5 as He, Her, i. e. He -er, a German 
personal pronoun. 

A few words, which will not rank in either of these modes of for- 
mat tun, nre })1aced by themselves (see the foUounng Sketch). Their 
ramifications into different parts of speech will be easily understood. 

^' The orthoj^ra[)hical variations will explain themselves : the Saxon 
adjective terminations are -en, -tti, or -r, and -it, or -y, which sig- 
nify (fdd, that is, nckl the noun to which the said adjective belongs | 
as Thine, thy-en, i. e. thy-add (perhajis) lu ad, ivc. 

"The most important of the pronominal terminations are the Greek 
numerals ei;, jxia, iv, one, which appear to form lijcewise the cases of 
the English pronouns. The German Er man, it, or ihat, l3i is the 
pluial of the Saxon 1^, heo^ hyt. Lie is originally a noan meaning 
Mg: as an adjective it is the root of onir word Uke, and termination 
•ly, Se is the Saxon article Se, foo, ^t, and means said. 

" It is most probable that the ]>ronoun of what we call the third per- 
son, was employed iirst; but in the present inquiry they will be taken 
in their usual order. 

*' First Person. — ^The numeral Oiui appears to be the actual root of 
the pronoun /, of the first person, adopted into bevcral ancient and 
modem languages from one common source. 

The Greek and Latin %o is probably a compound word, the o 
being the masculine of the Greek article 6, i^, ro. It exists in a simpler 
form in the German Ich, and . the Saxon Ic, and is probably deriveU 
finom an ancient numeral. 

" The most ancient dialect now extant in which it is to be met viiith 
is the Hebrew, where it is the numeral Ech one, Ezek. xviii. 10 j and - 
from which it may be traced into several other kindred tongues. See 
Patrick's Otart of the Ten Numerals. 

" As apronouu, the word Ech, Eg-o Ich, Ic or 1, means one or Jirst. 

" The word Ecliad.iA^ indeed, generally employed in the Hebrew to 
slgni fy one 3 but any person examining the structure of that venerable 
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1st Person, ye we 

2nd Person. Ce ye ox you 

3rd Person. J^i tliey. 
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Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34. There are three persons in each number, who 
may be the object of any discourse: the firsi person^ who 

speaks ; the second^ who is spoken to ; and the ikird^ who 
is spoken of. In Saxon and English they stand thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Ist Person. Ic / 

2nd Person. Du thou 
Old Person. )^e, Iico, hit, 

lic^ shcy it, 

limguage will at once perceive that Echad is verbalized from Ech ihe 
more simple^ and therefore more primitive fuiui. Thus Ech, the nu- 
meral one, becomts the veib Echad unknt, he om-ed, in united i and 
being again taken back to its numeral usnification with thi» verbal 
ending, it nearly supplanted its parent £<£. 

*' Second Person. — As the first person has been formed from the first 
of tlie numerals^ the second may be easily conceived to have been the 
next number, or two, and accorditi^lv, in ;i areatmany languaires the 
numeral 2, Duo, du, tu, &c. discovers such orthographical similarity 
with the pronoun Thou (Anglo-Saxon Du), as to leave but little doubt 
of their original identity. 

" Third Person. — ^The third person is by far of most common occur- 
rence« and is of verbal derivation. In Anglo*Saxon it Is formed thus : 

DflBtan io etUl, tV^ hco called, Dyt i. e. iDce-eb, hm^et, }mc, hue, 
to name, said, taid or menHoned, 

These three words of the third person tDe» heo^ hyt> have exactly the 
same signification 3 that is, named, menHonedy said; or, as vtre more 
commonly and accurately say, aforesaid, before menHoned, before 

named: a preceding substantive, distinctly implied, being essential 
to the existence of a pronoun. The Italian word Dido may be em- 
ployed in the same manner ; as, ' The man is merry, he laughs, he 
sings,' or ' The man is meny, ditto laughs, ditto sings.' be, heo, 
hyr^ have the same signiijcutiun with Ditto^ i. c. Dicta, Irom ^he Latin 
word I^ctus^ said, 

" iSCtheo, hyt, were originally without number or gender ^ but for 
convenience and greater precision thev were mocBfira in the plural 
into t>i'and hi J they ; and for the genders, iDe he, was applied to mas- 
culine nounSf heo she, to feminine^ and hyt it, to neuter ones.** 

For a more extended Etymology^ &c. oif the English pronouns^ see 
the following Sketch. 
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Sketch of the t^lytmlogy^ Vomp(mh^ 



RADICAT.S. 


AKTI 

/'< (r;>i-l 


Cl.ES. 

t!t-rd. 


^ Orthograj'hical 


rUONOUNS, s 
Mjectived termiAPnmomhud 
nation, \ rtatibn,* 




• Greek »« 

^ f . i» 

Q A. all 

Wickliffeo,on 

1 

i.jrceK.u<<E 

g /MM! 

P 

£ Hebrew Ech 




1 

an 


CS, *j of til 

Me 

Moi (French) 
Ego 

Tch 'German) 
ic ^ A. S.) 1 


e Posscssivt' case 
line (Scotch) 
any, i. t'. aii-ig 

oocy u ^> o^en 

uiy, I. r. me^ig 
i\mi»f i. e, my-en 

Mon (Frencl)) 


OUC fi 1 . 

ones>pi . J 


— t?Tr^. 

another 
none ■ - 

niyscif 

Mn-/1aTif\a 


• Greek iva 
2 o 

2 ^ e' 








T^^o, ivva 

l u (Latin) 

Thu (A S.) 
Thou 

Ba (A. S.) 


tuus (Latin) 

thy, /. e. thu-ig 
Uiiue, i. €' tliu^ea 




7— ■ 

ifayaelf 

Both, u e. ba^ 

• 


A. S. He (said) 
2 o o • 






He 

1 


Hyt, 1. e. He-ed 
It 


His, £ e. he-uf 
Her, /. <?. htf-er 
Uersy t. e. her-tjy 

Him, i. e. fae-/u» 

Its, i. c. it-Mi 


Henelf ' 

Himself 
She, u e, se-beo 
Itself 


A S. irer 






Wir( German' 
iWe 




Our 
Ours 
Your 
YoufB 


* 

Ouivdves 

Yourself 








Us 
Ye 

You 


A. S. TAa (Mttd) 

- o a, § 

— ' ' 'O 
C <ii — - 

- ^ ^ P- 

§•2 ~ 

O ^ir 


The 






Tliati i. e. tfaa^ 


Tins, 

These, St.«.Ilia-iit 

Those,j 

Their, i. c. tlm-er 
Thieirs, i.e. thelr-tif 


rhey,i.«.lliejd 
Aneny tin viD*i^ 

ThoDDsdhres i 

-tother 


A. & i^wa 

ft 






Who 


What,i.e.hwa-ed 


\\ Uose, u C' hwa-i*f 


f ever 
Who ^ so 

wiioinsoi. > t r 
4 erer 

WTiich,iij«wie 

Wliichsocver 
ether 


A. S. Swa 


I 1 








Sucli^ sw»4i!S 
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[Ond- Ramifications of the English Pronouns. 



r 



I Ad^ctioed 
temunalioTU 



r 



ADVERBS. 
Prontmiinal 
termitiation 



Mid, i e. 
fid 



Once, i. e, 
onc-i f 



MisodlttneautJ^rmtUwiu, 



only, onelike 
iitiuii, in one 
alone, all one 



Bis (Latio) 



in midst 



aCwo, in two 



Hence, i. e. 
ho-ea-uv 

Hen, I e. 

bCMBT 



Iter 



} 



Theilce»t.e. 
tha*«a<Hi 



Where, r. e. 
hwa-er 



Whence, I.e. 



C to 
Here < tofore 

Hither 

Hidicr J . 

( ward 



Noui«s, Verbs, Ajmkctivm, Conjunczioks, 
and PB«F08iTioHa . 

At, ue. *tg (conjunction) 



Oneness > ,xt n 
Unity \ (N*^"^) 

Midst, Middle 1 Middling, Midmost (a^j.) 

( ium ( , V 
Med- ] icty f 
(iocrity j 
Moiety (noun), (one part, i, e, half) 

( tize (verb) 



twine, (n nrjl v.) entwine (verb^ 
twiiiboru (ady.) 



r Twist, twine, 
J Twain, twin, 

15oth(conj.) 
Biliiis (Lat* adj. ) 



Combine (verb)^ 

uncombined (adj.) 
combination (noun) 



I forward 
about, after, at,by, 
fore, from, in, in- 
here <, to, of, on, out, to, 
unto, upon, un 
der, 'vitli. witlial 
Thither, I.e. tiia-oUicr 



Where 



When . 

■ soever 

Whenocsoever 



about, at, as, by, 
ever, fore, iu, of, 
on, so, soever, to, 
Upon, irith 

ever 



Al»o 



That ) , . 



Whether (conj.) 
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ETYMOLOGY* 



(lender only refers to the third person singular. 
In this respect the Saxon is as correct as the English. 
The third person, or person spoken of, being absent, the 
gender could not be known, but by an alteration in the 
pronoun* A variation is unnecessary with respect to 
the first and second persons, who, being spoken to, 
must be always present when mentioned. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
3a. The First Person is thus declined. 



Singular. 
N. Ic / 

G. ClDm of me 

D. CDe to or by me 

A. OOe* 



Plural. 

N. pe or pit* we 

G. Upe or iinceji of us* 

D. Uj* or unc*^ to or tis 

A. Ujf or yit^ us. 



* mcc, mek, tncli, in DaD.-Sax. 

like the Gothic MtK me. 
■> poe and ujfih in Dan.-Sax. 



< un^e and ancjium. 
^ ujiCj uj-ich, ujij and aph in 
Dan.-Sax. 



36. The Second Person is modified thus : 



Singular. 
N. Du thou 
G. Dm of thee 
D. De to or by thee 
A. De^ tAee. 



Plural. 
N. Ijeorjyt: 7/ e or you* 

G. Bopeji or mceji* o/ ye 
D. Gop or mz^wxsi^ tooxbyye 
A. €op or inc^ ye or yw. 



■ Doc and J>eh in Dan -Sax. 
^ luep, lucppc and luoji. 



* Jt^op nnd in Dan. -Sax. lucb, 
iuh,iuih,iuiclijCopic,ioyih, jciop. 



' pir is similar to the Gothic ^IT* u e tno, and ^yt to riT yon 
two. They are generally considered as the Sa.'ion dual, and afe thus 
declined. 



Dual. 

N. pic we two 

G. Uncrji- ofu$tw6 

D. Unqium* to m Itoo 

A. Pit tw lioo. 

* The Dat has also unc and 



Dual. 
N. Gyc** you two 
G. hicrji of you two 
D. Inrpum * i^o you Itoo 
A. Inc ffCuMoOf 

For 3yt we have inctt, as if 
from inc ^yt. * It is also inc. 



wnje. 

This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 
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Ch. 4,] PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 109 

37* The Third Person is inflected thus : 

Singular. 

Masc, Fern. ^ Neui, 

N. tJe* he toeo* she h\t^ ii or that 

G. bijr^ of Mm hipe^o/Aer VSij- ofitovihat^ 

D. J^iin to him l^^ijie to her J^im to it or tlmt 

A, Jiine^ Aim. hi^ l^ic it ox that. 

Plural. 

Masc/Fcm. and-Neut. 
N. /% 
G. t^ijia^ of them 
D. him'' io^frotfiy &c. 
A. Di ' //tm. 

* TTie Article Se is used for he ; s dy t. 

as, ye moe 2eey)aii f hij, byj, bio^ hia, heo« hi-^ 

ou^Al to swear uUh an oaih, h. L, heom, they themtehes, 
Inae. c. 16. * hypii, liiojia, heopa : lieO|ia 

hyf. * hijitc. ** hw, commonly Feminine, heopum, 

• hype, hiope. bene, and hcji. 

' heo and hi^. heooi, > hi^ and heo. 

t^e^ heoy h\t. In Dan.-Sax. is often redundant, being 
joined to articles, nouns, and pronouns, for the sake 
of greater emphasis or distinction^ as Saej* he jralf a he 
Masphemeth* 



Dual in the Anglo-Saxon lane^inp^e. It is very questionable whether 
this fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real diml number. 
We find ye we and ji* //e are commonly used when two are signified. 
Ic j:{)p5eaj! cop, I iK^pe given yon. Gen.i. 29. ne «»t«»n, Y'e eat 
not, or shall not eat. Gen. iii. 1. pe ne ajroii ihat a- e should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
Cndmon, wben he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
has Rcjfta^ incic hep. Remain you here, p. 62. 1. 2/ In Gen. xxii. 5, tt 
U AnbibiaV eop hep, Remmn or abide you here, Du m Saxon is ex- 
actly like its Gothic sister 4^11 thw. 
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110 ETYMOLOGY. [Part IL 

38. Adjective Pronouns are so called, because, like 

reguhir adjectives, they have no meaning till jouied with 
a noun ; as, Upe pxbep, our fattier; Dpaet yf }?in 
nam a : what is thy name 9 

Those adjective pronouns whick are derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal, 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

CDm my, is the genitive singular of > j 
Upe muTy is the genitive plural of ^ • 
Uncep our, is the genitive of pit» 
Din My, is the genitive singular of > , . / 

Gopepyowr, is the ge^iitive plural of ) ^ * 
Incep your^ is tlie genitive of jyt. 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M.ifN. Fern. M. 8f N. Feni. 



CDin my GQinc my 
Upe our Upe our 
Uncep our^ Uncepe ot^r 
Dm thine Dme thy 



Gopep your Gopepe your 

Incep yoar^ Incepeyour 

8m his ^ 8ine hers 

8ylp self 8ylpe self 

Adjective pronouns for the most part are, declined 
like comnaon adjectives. 

39. OOin my is thus declined, exactly like the adjee-. 
tive job good. 

Singular. 

Masc. &f Neut. (meus -urn). Fern. (mea). 

N. (X)in ndn^ or my N. CDine mine or my 
G. COm-ep mine or of my G. CDin-pe of mine or iwy 
D. QOm'Xxm tootfirommy (Xim-\ie to or from mfie 
A. (Din*ne* mine or my. A. ClOin-e 7iime or tny, 

" The neuter gender in tbe Acc.case generally haa mm, 

' For the method of declining nncep and ina^p, Note in fol- 
owiag page. 

^ Sin Ms, is like the Gothic S6IHS (suus) mm. 
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P1.URAL. 

Masc. Feiti. and Ncut. (mei, ine<g, inea.) 
N. OQin-e mim or my 
6. GQtn-pa* of mine or my 
' D. CDin-um to or from mine or my 
A. CDin-e mine or my. 

» In Dan. -Sax. meiijva. 

In the same manner is declined Dm ihy^ and Sin his; 
but Dm ihy in Dan.-Sax. makes in the Gen. Phir. ])enjia, 

40. Ujie or unceji our, is thus declined : 

Singular. 
Masc, 8f NeuL Fern. 
N. Upe* our noster -rum Up-e our nostra 
G. Up-ej-** of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um*^ to ov from our Up-pe to or from our 
A. Up-ne** our, Up-e our. 

■ ufop and ujjeji. * uj-j'uni. 

iiffpr and in the Neuter iijie or ^ u;je. 

* W^en two were signified, Uie Anglo-Saxons often used ntircp and 
incep instead of npe and coyTji •. they are, therefore, eomnionly eon- 
sidered as the (1u;l1 number ot upr, imd rojnp ; hnt as imeeji and in- 
cep are \^ry selilom nsetl, even wlien two are sjjiiki n of, it was eonsi- 
deieti better to put tliein iii the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

Singular. 

1 Masc. and Neui. Fern, 

N. Unceji our noster nostnuii Uncepc mtr nostra 

G. Uncjiej** of our Unceppe^ of our 

D. Uncpum^ to or from our Uneeppc to or from our 

A. Uncf*pae otrr. Unceju) our, 

PI.URAL. 

Mote* Fem* and NtuL 
N. Uncpe* out two nostrt^^/a 

G. Unceppa of our two 

D. Unc'pum'' fo or /row wr too 

A. Uncpe our two, 

• rnntmcfc(\ for uQCejief* ' l''<>r nnccpe. 

For uncepuin. For uncepum. 

Incrp, inrepp, or inrp6 (as the Greek c^cyre^Of -a -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined like uiicep {vmrep-os -a -Qv) our, oj us two. 
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* 

Plural. 

Masc, Fein, and Neut. 
N. Up-e our nosferi -<e 
G. Uji-pa afottr 
jy. Up-um to or Jirom our 
^ A. Up-c <w«r. 

41. 6opep or mceji your^ is thus declined*^ ; 

Singular. 
Masc^ and Neut. ' 

N. Gopep y (Mr venter ^rum 6opep-e * your vestra 
G. Gopep-ef o/* your 6opep-pa of your 

D. Gopcp-uin to your Gopeji-pe /o or fromyour 

A. eopcp-ne Gopep-c your. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neui. 

N. 6opep-e ^ your vestri, 
G. Gofep'jiz of your 
D. eopp-um*' oryJ-owyour 
A. 6opep-e your. 

* Goppe ^ Inppe in Daii.-Saz. 

Otiier pi'onouns ending in -ep are declined like eopeji 
your. 

42. The piersonal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitive 

of the same gender and number; namely, by hif, hijia, 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to sonic preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in tlie sentence : as^ * Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn : Rachel wept {for) her barns. 
* Matt. ii. 18. fte po^hce hir pole halsebeB ppam 
hypa j^ynnum : He truly shaU save His people from 
THEIR si?is. Matt. i. 21. ' . 



See Note in preceding page. 
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If it be wished to define the reciproeal sense in hif, 

hijie, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word ajen 
own is subjoined: as, Da \^Poyi3. /^acepba ealbop flat hy^* 
a^en peap : JTien the tluef of t lie Priests slit m^i own 
clothing, > Matt, xxvi, 65. 8e ]>e he bym f-ylpum 
fppy c^l recS hyp a jen pulbop : He who speaketh 
cermng himself seekeih his own gltny. John vii; 18* 
To hip a^^enpe Jjeappe : To his own necessity. 

By the poets this reciprocal sense of hif, hijie 8cc. is 
sometimes expressed by pn and pine (suus -a -uni) Ms 
own: as, Bpe7;o enjla bepeaheajum pinum: The ruler 
of the angels (God) saio with his eves. Caed. xxiii. 25. 
Pi% bpihten pnne : Against 'Lorit* Caod* vii, 20* 
Opploh bpo})op pinne : He slew his own brothen 
Csed. xxiv. 4. Ajip Sbpahame ibefe pme: Give to 
Abraham his own woman or wife, Csed. h ii. 12. 

43. 8ylp or pdp, fyljre or pipe, or sometimes pelp, 
se^'' is declined like the common adjective; but it 



7 Sylp 'or jylp is of the same origin as the Gothic SiAKA or 

SlAKX self; and 80 is the Cimbric SIALF^ self, 

I add Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd*s remarks on the English word 
sej^. The fimner says, Compounded with the personal pronoun fnm, 
9elf Is in appeefanee an a^eckive : joined to the adjective pronouns 

my, thy, our, your, it seems a substantive. Even when compounded 
with him, it is at last found to be a substantive, by its variation in the 
plural, contrary to the nature of Knglish adjertives ; as Jumsrlf, them" 
selvea. Mr. Tfnifi o])scr\ es, that Dr. Johnson luus very rightly esta- 
blislied tiie primary signification oi self' U) be that of an adjective j but, 
in its connexion with pronouns, he seems rather inclined to suppose it 
a subsUmtive : firsts bti ause it is joined to possessive or adjective 
pronouns } as my, thy, her, &c. and secondly, hecauae it has a plural 
number, selves, contrary to the natofe of the English adjective. The 
latter reason^ I Jthink, cannot have much weight, when it is remem- 
bmd that the use of selves, as the plural of self, h&s been introduced 
Into our language since the time of Chaucer. Selven, which was origi- 
nally the accusative case singular of self, h used by him indifferently 
in both numbers : / myselven, ye vmirselveu, he himseloen. The former 
reason will also lose its force, if the hypothesis which I have ventured 
to propose shall be admitted : viz. that, in their conibiaations wth self, 
the pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, are not to be considered iu> pos- 
sessive or adjective^ but as the old oblique cases of the personal pro- 

I 
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is often jmned with other pronouns, and then it is either 
inclinable or thus modified ; 

Singular. Plural. 
N. Icpylp / myself pcf-ylpe we ourselves 
6. CQmpylpej* qfffiyse^ Upef^lppa marsdves 

&c. &c. &c. &e. 

N. Dujylp thyself Eepylpe. yeyomrselves 
G. Dinpylpep of thyself Gopeppylppa^ ymtr- 

&c. ^c. &c. &c. \selves 

N« epy 1 p he h imself i py 1 pe thei/fh emselves 
G, Gipf yipep of himself J^ipapylppa of Uwy them- 

&c. &c. &c, &€• \selves 

N. fteop^lpe she herself Dipjlpe they themselves 
G. toipepylrpe of herself TJeopapylppa o/* Mey them* 

&c. «c« &c. && \aelees 

N. r^itrpylp fV^^i^ 
G. Rippylpep of itself 



nouns I, thmt, she, we, ye^ According to this hypothesis^ the Ase of 
these oombinations, with respect to the pronouns^ is dmost edlecbti- 

eB\ ', but not more so than that of Aimj«{^ in the nominative cane, 
which has long been authorised by constant custom : and it is re- 
markable, that a solecism of the same sort htt^ prevailed in the French 
language, in which moi and toi, the oblique cases of je and tu, when 
combined with m^me, are used as iing;rammatically as our my and thy 
have just been supposed to be, when combined with self: Je Tni vu 
moi-meme, I have seen it myself; Tu le verras tui-meme, thou siiait 
tee it thyself, i^nd so in the accusative case, moMR^e is added em- 
phatically to me, and UA^mime tote. It is probable, i thuUt» that these 
departures from grammar, in both languages, have been made for the 
sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-mMe, fM-m^e, and te- 
ffl^e^ would certainly sound much thinner and more languid than mm- 
m^me and tm-m/hnv • and myself^ thyself, &c. are as clearly prefer- 
able in point of |ji oiiunciation to Iself, meself, thouself, theeself, &c. 
though not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It should be observed, 
that itself, wiiere a change ot case in tlie pronoun would not iiave im- 
proved the sound, has never undergone any alteration.*' 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, ^' It may be proper here to take notice of the 
English pronoun or pronominal adjective self, which our best gram- 
marians, from Wallis downwards, have attempted to metamorphose 
into a substantive. In the Saxon language it is certain that f ylj: 
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Slip is ulso annexed to nouns: as Petpiij-fylp Peters 
self. Cjiij*tf*yl|: fanje ** Patep Noftep" aspoj^. Christ 
himself sang " Pater Noster " jirst^ Elstob^s Hom. 
. St. Greg, xxxvi. Pref. 

DEFINITIVES. 

44. Words that define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives* 



dedined like other adjectives, and was joined in construction with 
pronouns personal and substantives, just as ipse is in Latin. They 
'said, Ic jrylj:. Ego ipse , mm j*ylpT' ipsius ; "if p*'I|*nt\ me ipsum , 
&c. Pit-piijr j-yip, Petnis ip??e, &c. bee sect. 43. In the £ige of Chiiuccr, 
8elJ\ like other adjectives, was become undeclined. Thong-h he writes 
self, selve, and selveuy those varieties do not denote any dixiinciiun of 
case or number j for he uses indifferently, himself and himselven; 
/koiue{f and heauehen. He joins tt with substantives, in the sense of 

as the Saxons did. Canterh, Tales, v. 2862. In that seise ^ve, 
in illo ipso nmore. v. 4535. Thy tebfe neighebour, im$ vtcimu. 
But his great departure from the ancient asage was with respect to 
the pronouns personal prefixed to srlf. Instead of declining them 
through the cases which thvy still retained, he uses constantly myself 
for Iself and meself ; thi^self for thousclf and fheeftelf ; htmself and 
hireself, fur heself and sheself: and, in the plural number, ourself for 
weself and usself; yourself for yeself' and youself ; and hemself for they- 
s^. It woald be vain to attempt to defend this practice of Chaucer 
upon any principles of reason or graaimatical analogy. All that can 
be said for it is, that perhaps any regular practice was })i t ferable to 
the confusion and uncertainty which seem to have prevailed before. • 

Accon!ingly,the writers who surrppded him followinp: his example, 
if became a rule, as I conceive, of the English language, that personal 
pronouns prefixed to self were nn]v used in one case in each number^ 
viz. those of the first and second person in the genitive case, accord- 
ing to the Saxon form 3 and those of the third, in the accusative. 

By degrees, a custom was introduced of annexing self to pronouns 
in the 'singular number only, and jelf^t (a corruption, I suppose; of 
sebtm) to those in the plural. This probably contributed to persuade 
our late grammarians that self was a substantive, as the true English 
adjective does not vary in the plural number. Another cause of their 
mistake might be, that they considered my, thy, our, your, to which 
self is usually joined, .as ])ronouns possessive; whereas I think it 
more probable that they were the Saxon genitive cases of tlie personal 
pronouns. The metaphysical substantive self, of which our more 
modem phikwophere and poets have made so much use, was unknown, 
I believe, in the time of Chaucer/* (See Tyrwhitt's Bsaay on the 
Language ttc, of Oumcer,) 

I 2 
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Se iAe. i i,*.. . ^ptf this ' ; 

^riij, a&ni any .Nafenij none 

/Bnlipic or senlipij ^acA one . Sum ^wz^ 

^aU , . . I AuJ>ep o/^T 

/Blc-uht ofty thing « Nan-uht nothing 

Ylc, ]^lce .9^^ • • Spile, ppilce ^tf^ 

/e^lSeji d/A^. » • • Na%ep neither 

Apiht oi^^i ^Ai^ « « ^ Napi ht } nothing* 

'these and some other words are defiiiitives ; but 8e 
tke^ com Hi only called an article, and pif this, generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require the 
first and most particular attention. 

Declension of the Attiele * and other Defimtives. 

45. The artiete or definitive re, f eo ^ }>aet, the^ thai^ 

Has tfai^e gendefti, and is thus aedined : 

• it 

* An article is a word prefixed to substantives to direct ind XtteeX 
their application^ either to a single thing hot previoosW nentkiiied 
or kno«m, or to a single thmg or a nunber of things amady knoira 

or mentioned : as, an eagU, a garden, the woman. Substantives may 
be said to be already IcnowOj when they have been talked of, men- 
tioned, or understood before. In the fomer case the article is said to 
be Indefinite; in the latter. Definite. 

It is here we shall discover the use of the two English articles A and 
■ The. A respects our primary perception, and denotes individuals as 
unknown. The respects our secondary perception, and denotes indi* 
Viduab as Imomn, To explam by example : — see an object pass by» 
which I never iiaw tOl Iheii: What do I say ? Theregoei a beggariMk 
A 2ofig heard —The man depaits^and returns a week after : What do 
I say then > There goes the beggar toith the long beard, "flie arttd? 
only is ehanged-<-the rest reteaiaa unaltered, Harris's Hermit, vol. i. 
p.215. 

The jieccssity of the article arises from the necessity of what are 
termed common nouns or general terms, which are by far the greater 
number of nouns ; and its use is to reduce their generality, by en- 
abling us occasionally to employ cdmnioa or general terms imteadof 
proper nouns : so that the arUde, when jpined to a common noun, 
becomes a substitute for another wcnrd ^ which, though a proper name, 
ia common^ of more limited use, and oonsequeirtly not equally well 
known. Thus joined. It becomes a great conveaience, in aupplying 
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StBSVLAH. 

Afa^e. Netit. 

N. 8e» Seo^ Dsst^ the, that 

G. D<Ef Daepe*" Dasjr* of the, ttuU 

D» Dam** Daepe' Dam*» to^ from^ ifc. the^thai 

A. Done'' Da« Daet^ 

• feo^^ne, facne, and faet. « J)ejie 

^ |wD, }7on, and ia ' On is i^pelmiM intM to 
Dtti. Sax. and Jri;. (iBjie: an (pejioii m el 

« Jwn, psene, bene, and fanne. t l^np. > Jiap. 
<^ je,po^]«p^ peo, peo^and )f«c. ' |ijf, ^af . 

• ■ 

the place of a word or name, either not in the language, or notlcnown 
80 weH to ounehea and to the'persons with whom we are convenhtg. 

Is called the definite article, Mid is the imperative mpod of 
the Saxon Dean to take. Tooke, vol iL 60. See CnNpbie'a gf^' 

mology, p. 63 and 64. 

The indefinite articles are ait and a. An is the ori^nal word 
always used by the Saxons j for they wrote an cjicop a tree; an jreopa 
a few, w ht( h succeeding times contracted into a. It Is the numeral 
adjectivt (ane, i&n, an,) one ; iiuuUetl tis the French and Italians ap- 
ply tiieif wmenib m, une, the ]>ntdi their mn, and liie Germans 
their See Croinlile'« Ei$$Ml(^, p. 57. 

By whatever term a and an be designated^ it aeems evident that 
tiiey were originally synonymoos with the name of nni^ : h^nce they 
cannot be joined to a plural noun. 

In langiiapref? that have no indefinite article, the word alone l«? used 
in the indefinite sense. Thus in English, which h[is no indefinite m ti- 
cle in the plural number, men means any men , and iht men, some 
jHwticular men : in the same manner as a man means cmy rnan ; and 
the fM/h 9or^ particular man. See C'/Tombie*8 Etymology, &c. p. 52 ; 
Uvml'M agmu,p*2l4 i CmaVe Einfitk QratRmmr, p. 23 ; Tooke, 
mi [;P-^S. 

* The article jc, j-co, sometimes signifies that: as, Se roan p>pfffiS 
ojpJ||iabeia |:o!ce,£xod. xii. 16, That md shall perish frtm AepeojdM 
of Israel. The Lntin Vulgate has " Pcribit anima i//rr de Israel." The ori- 
ginal Hebrew has not only the article n (e), often siL^nifying that, bat 
WTltl (eewa), another definitive, pointing out the person more de- 
finitdy : as. That or that very soul, kc. i?«^urD Minn umsn nm531 
(iuigkecte encpes ccwak mhserai). Xiie Greek Septuagint has followed 
tiie Hdnrew, using two deinitlveB^the article ij the or ihai, and 
sxtiiny. B^oMi^t^irsfcU li <Mf|y9) e£ WparfJji. Aaothor 0xample 
of |e bemg vied for thtU, k Jjohn vi. IQ : On l^a^pe jrope p»p mycel 
pepfg In pkuie ^mef much grass. The Greek is Hv Ss vp^o^ 
t^f OF tift tMw. Here is the article si^pufying The jUln 
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•Plural. 

Masc, Fern, 8f Neui. 

N. Da* the, those 

G. Dacpa'* of the, those 

D. Dam* to ox from the^ those 

A. Da ihe^ those* 

• In Dan.Sa^.>iu, j»yj and in * Jwem, Jam, fon, \i, and in 

the N. $. vs^si ^yt' ^y ^ ^S* 

>» In N. S. ce^sjui and cayyjui. 

The Anglo-Saxon article Is prefixed both to proper 
and common names " : fe is put before masculine 
nouns ; as, y-e man the viariy and lohannej* t/o/i« ; 
j-eo before feminine nouns ; as j^eo pipman the vmman, 
and jwjB]>e\f\et>e^t/ielfieda: and }>aet''' before neuter 
nouns; as, faet j*aeb the seed* 

46. The use of the article may be seen in the follow- 
ing .|. 

■ EXAMPLES. 

The Nominative Masculine, Feminine anid Neuter : — 
8eo f apel yp ma J^onne mett. *j ye lichama ma 



would be illo : as, " Herba autcm multaerat in iUo loco.*' For the de- 
rivation of j"c and j-co, see Note 

Da signifies those as well as the : as, Gehypan )>a j^inj fe JC 
gehypa^. To hear those thutiis that ye hear : Matt, xiu, 17. ' 

*' The Anglu-Siixoiis not only used tiieir article before common 
nounSj but before proper names, as the Greeks used h, rj, and die 
Italians U and ia. The former wrote o hKBl^av^pos AUxtmdtf} the 
latter^ il TassOt Tauo; and the Saxons, Fop Ydtwe Depol>ero, For 
Herod: Matt. ii. 22. Daej- baelenbej- mobop. The Samour^s mother: 
he was called tJaelenb, from haelan to heal. Tlie Italian il, lo, la, de- 
rive their origin from the Latin ille he, the, that ; and the French le 
is evidently from ille ; the former syllable, il, expresses he^ and the 
latter, le, denotes that ; unemphatically serving tis the definite article. 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p.8 : and Crombie's Etymology, Svo. p. 63. 

The definitive fxt or fac that, often appears to signify ojjly the: 
as, Daec ^obe jxf>. The good Meed: Matt. xiii. 38. Bmc plob. The 
)2ood. Matt.xxtv.39. £3teepo]ib,T^toord. Matt. xiii. 20. 

When set before masculine or feminine nonns, it also often sig- 
nified only the : ns, Dec py, The woman. Matt. xxii. 27. Daee pole, 
Tbm people. Numb. xL 4. 
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Jvonne f peap, Tbb ami/ TTzor^ ihan mmi^ and 
THE more than the ehihing* 

Genitive Masculine 

J>spf : as, Ne eapt J^n Ca|-epe)^ ppeonb, Z7iow 
art not (thcjrimd of Qesar, or) Qesars friends 
John xix« 12. 

Feminine . 

J'aepe: a8» Daene l^epobiabircian botituji^ Tke 
daughter of aetodtas (or IferaeKaf daughter). 
Matt. xiv. G. 

Dative Masculine 

]yam: as, Anb cpseV to ))am haB\enbe,j4ndsaidio 
THE Saviour. John xix. 9. 

Feminine 

J»aBpe : as, Op J?aepe tybe. Of or yrom the (that) 
iijoe. John xix. 27. 

Accusative Masculine 

yme : as, Duph |K>ne pice^an. By the prophet* 
Matt. i. 22. 

Feminine " 

]?a : as, Da ptobon pr6 pa pobe» Jlkejf stood near 
THE cross. John xix. 25. 

Neuter 

ft as, Nim f cilby i7«mi;eTHB eAi&f. Matt, ii* 13. 
Use of the Article m the I^imU. 

Nominative 

)mi : as, f ]>a hchama he punobon on pobe. That 
the bodies remain not on the cross. John xix. 3 1 . 

Genitive 

J^aspa : as, CDanexa ]?a&pa luba pabbon j^ipjeppit. 
Many tf the Jews read this title. John xix* 20. 

Dative • 

]^am: as, On J^am baxum com lohannepi ZnTHOfE 
days came John. Matt. iu. 1. 
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AfiOiuative 

]?a: as,)>ejiobef clypobe ]>2l tunjel-pi^S^ Hemd 
calledTHE {sioT'dnfiners) asfraiogers, MaU. u«7. 
8e is soinetimes put for he he. 

47. 8e, yeo, )?e, J?eo, Jjat, used in Saxon for qui, qua^ 
quod^ lOho and ivliich: as^ jCneaj- j^e, jflncaa who; opep 
|)frne, om- whom ; ye pap, wAo w^ort?. Luke i. 23; ye ly 
genemeb, Wio railed. Lukevi. 15; ealle j^aet he 
ahte, ail that he had. Matt, xviii. 25 ; pum pip reo 
hacpbe, a certain wmian who had^ ^c. Luke xiii. 1 1 ; 
be aelcon popbe ])e op Gobep m}x\e p^ac^, by every ward 
which goeth out of God*s mouth. Matt. iv. 4. 

Observe also, )^e'' is the English definite article the ; 
and in Anglo-Saxon it is set before nouns in any cose, 
and ill both numbers: as, Iohnnnep]^e pulluhrepe cpa^J?, 
John the Baptist saith. h\\ ma^j ]7e lasgc ha^lan J7e punb, 
^oir can the physician heed the wimnd. Bede. 

De, together with the personal pronoun or article 
after whioh it is placed, frequently stands only for the 
relative word who ; which relative is always of the same 
person as the pronoun expressed in Saxon : as, ic ])e 

ftanbe is taho si and, and not I who stand; for ic ami 
e together only stand for who of the first person. This 
is seen from the whole passage : Ic eom Gabjiiel, ic Jje 
ptanbe bepojian Gobe» / am Gabriel, who stand before 
Ood; J?u ^e jelypbept, (qui credidisti,) te^Ao ^/tet;^/ ^ 

fe ]>e com on Dpihtnep naman, (qui venit in nomine 
temini,) who cometh in the Lford^s name. Mark xi. 9 ; 
paebep ujic \u j?e eajit, our Father who art. Matt. vi. 9; 
pe man ye \e, the man luho ; anb calle tpeopa J?a Jjc 
habba^ pseb, and all the trees ivhich liave seed. Gen. i. 
29. Sometimes, however, the personal pronoun may 
be expressed: as, je \e pophton, ye who wo7'k. Matt. vii. 
S3 ; eabije pynb J^a J^e nu pepalS, blessed are they who 
now vjeep. Matt, v* 4> " ^ 

Be and \j in tiie Dan. S«ix. are set before nouns in all genden 
and in any case^ but prii^cipaliy in the Dative. For the derivation of 
\t, see Note * and - 
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fie }>e sometiiDes oecur for fe ]^ : as, ]?€ j^e on me 

belypS, ivho belicveth on me. Bede. 

De placed before he in all cases stands for wlio in tlie 
same case: as, De )^uph hir pillan, through ivJiose tuUl, 
Gen.sdv. 8^ j7ej7Ujih hine»/A^o//§/^ tuhom. Matt. xviiL7; 
]7e hipa nanian» whose name. Numb. xlii. 5. 

48. Dast or J)at is used in Saxon as its derivative that 
in English, not only as a relative, but as follows : Se 
t^ac^Ienb })aet pifte, the Savimir knew that. Mait. idi. 
'15 ; J^aeC by be iinholbman, au cncuuj did that. Matt, 
xiii. 28; Ic yecjc eop. ]7a2t a?lc ibel popb, I tell you^ 
THAT everif idle word. Matt. xii. 36 ; eallc })a j^inj jje 
je pyllen f men eop bon, &c. a// things which. ye will 
THAT mys doiayou, &c. Matt. vii. 12. 

A pronoun is sometimes set before the article for 
greater emphasis or distinction: as Cpae% he fe'bif-cop 
him lco,tke bishop said to him; CpaB%5 heo j^o abbubij^pe 
to him, the abbess said to him. Cod. AJS. Hickes's 
Tliesauin/Sy p. 8. 

49. The Definitive Dijf» this^ is declined thus : 

Singular. 
Muse. Fern* Neut. 

N. Dij-* thus\\\c Dco)^ Mi.vhjec Dip Mw- hoc 

G. Biyey^ of this DiffCjiC^ o/' this Dipcf oj this 

D. Dipum*^/o,Sfe. Dippepe** /o, Dipym^^r? this. 

A. Dipne ihis^ Daf * i^if. Dip* tlm. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Sf Neut, 

N. Dap M^*^, hi, lice, h«c 
G. Diffepa^ oftheee 
D. Dijrum /o, Sfc. these 
A. Dap these. 

* Daef, }>cf, J^eojr. For the deriva- Dif]*p, ]«cjic, ^ijtpc. 
tiou ut J7a>f, »ee Note * -^^j > f'<^'Of . 

* Di jr, j^ij on or I'yf OH, J^jj-tttn, J^yf um. 
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Sometiiues this, in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than commonly, and 
merely supplies the place of the article fe, f-eo, ihe: 
as 8enb uj- on j^ap f py n. Send us hUo THESwine, Mark v. 

12 ; Da eobon )?a iinclaenan japtaj" on ]?a ppyn, 27ie/i 
the unciccm ajjirits entered into the swijie. 

50. The following deiinitives are deqlined like mm 
or ^66 good: 

• Afase. 8f Neut. ' Fern. 

^nij, acni aenije any 

Naenij , • . . naenije none 

^nhpic or aenlipij senlipije each 

Sum ..••••««••••• •••• rume sojne 

eall" V ..eallea// 

/Blc • • • , • • , .selce aU 

Apiht, apuht, apht, auht, 1 a^./Am^ 

ahtr, uht, piht, or puhtr J • • • • "'^J/ 
Napihc, nopiht, nauhr, naht, 1 . • 

naenijpuhc J ^ 

/Blc-uht •••••4%. -any-thing 

Nan-uht • no-thing 

Spile, hpilc, )7iUic, ]yylc or ]>i]rlic. . ppilce racA 
Ylc*^ « ^^Ice^ante. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in ep, 
such as eopeji your : 

Mdsc, 8f Neut. .Fern. 
Aujjep, oJ?ep, oJ>op, opJ>ep, ou]>ep« .auj^epci &c. other 
/Bjl'ep. • • •ae3]>epe boih^ either 

Na>ep, nap),ep. na),op, nahps- j 

pep, nohpepcp 6:c J • 

_ — . . _ i 

Gal, call, or n?)!^ bein^ prefixed to other words, import excellence^ 
perfection, fullness : as, ^llmihtij almighty; SLWj^iha. all-governing. 

>^ When a is annexed to ylc^ it gives particular emphasis : as, yica 
that very thing or person ; in Masculine, jfe ylca the very samef in 
Feminine, jeo ylce the very cmie. la tne Gc&itive MaBcidine and 
Neuter, it is }af ylcan of the very tame ; and in the Genitive caw 
Feminine, facjie ykan of the very same. It is declined, as id] wwdt 
with the emphatic a (see Etym. 22), like the 2nd dedensign pitep. 
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RELATIVE PRQHOUN8. 

51. Relative Pronouns are so named because they 
relate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence cali^ their antecedent* );^pa» hua who^ Masc* 



4 

Mr. Webb observes, that in Ancflo-Saxon, the relative pronouns 
are partly derived from ^'crbs, uml })art ly borrowed from foreign sources. 

One relative yu oiioun appears to be derived trom the same source 
as the (jreek article, bpa who, Greek article o. — ^This pronoun isad* 
ectived in -et) and -en : as 

hpset, i. €. hpa-eb, hpaeb, hjTXt, what ; 

bpaen^ i. e. hpa-en^hfsen wJien, — the latter is nut u^ed as a pronoun. 

Some are derived firom verbs thus : 

Sim])le Verb. Ancient Preterite. Adj. Pret. xnedwaAen, 



Da, \e, ]?eo, jjy, said, 
mentwned, &c. 



In edoT t. Daet sauI, 
that. 



Dean to take, assitme, 
or speak of before. 
(Tooke, vol.ii, p. 59 .) 

in en. — Djph, which is the modern then and than ; not indeed used as 
pronouns, but posstssini; the exact signilication of that; some 
noun being always understood after them : via, time always after 
then^ and manner, degree, &c. after than. 

Da, fe, fj', f eo are Masculine or Feminine j Dac is Neuter, and 
signifies who, ihit, thai* 

That aaid 

The (that nnadjectived) 9ald 
Then (adjectlved in en) ihat Ume 

Than (ditto). Than is ihai, diffeiently constructed : as ''They lofcd 
'Mm more than me," i.e, '' They loved me iha$mudi (or that 

degree), they loved him more 
There (Jja-ep) that place. 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. 

Ssejan to tag, « . . < . Se, f eo said used in the sense of who or that. 

8e, masculine) jeo^ feminine. 

» 

Se, j-co is not adjectived as a pronoun. The regular a^jectived pre- 
terite would be jraeb. The j is often dropped in Anp^lo-Saxon ^ and 
instances are abundant where this verb occurs : iis COaii jaeb, ClOcn 
fsebon, in which the ^ is obviously sunk, both in the pronunciation 

and orthography. 

Home Tooke derives ye, jpto, differently, thus (sec vol. ii. p. 60) : 
Seon to see. Imperative, j-e, p'o see. But perhaps the imperative 
was originally nothing but the preterite applied m an imperative sense. 
Se, feo are equall;^ preterites of jeon as unperatives ^ itM use, and the 
analogy of other similar pronotms, seem to require a preterite signi- 
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and Fern, and hpast, hniet wAai, Neut> &c. are thus 

declined : 

81NG. & Plur. Sing. & Plur. 

Masc. 8f fern. Neut. 



G. );>pdc|* whose, 

D. t^pam'^ /o, ^om, ^c. 

whom 

A. J^paene^ ivhofn. 



l^paej" ^ 

whai ' 



» l^psm aud hpi. " ^ iDpono. « Dpat, huxc. 

BxAMPLES ' ** 

of hpa, &c« J3pa rcalbc Je ^Sirne anpealb, Whosfxoe 
thee this power P Matt. xxi. 2d. fiua ij- }?ip, JSF^So ' 
this? ftpaej- j*unu ijr he, Whose son is he? Matt. xxii. 
42. Rpaene j"ece je. If horn seek ye? John vlii. 
Dpaet penj-t fu. What thinkest thou? Mark Iv. 41. 

Rpsec is used fur hpa: astopast ly )?ejr, /^Ap this? 
Mark iv 41. T}»paet ij- ^pef mannej* j*unu» Who is this 
maris son ? John xii. 34. 

ficaftion. Ltt the same me and analogy detemoine whether it is most 
natufatty derived from feon or jse^an, and signifies tee,9een, or tokf. 

The simple relatives j 1% ^« hpa are frequently compoimded widi 
each other, and with different particles. 

With each other, probably for the sake of p-eater emphasis : aS 
jfc, fe ^JtJ ^e, and ^a, not used as a pronoun. 

Sc hpa contracted in fpa so, not used as a pronoun, except when re> 
compounded into fpa hpa whosoever. 

With ditierentuai tides, particularKr the terminations -ar, -ejp, ~cp, 
-hCf and the prenx 30. J$ or <f« and er exists in modern Uennan, as 
independent personal pronot^, and signify Ae or U, Er is evidently 
from the Anglo-Saxon noun Dep or Pep a man, and lie is the Anglo- 
Saxon term for bodtf, reteoMmee, similarity, W^, 
Dsej (i. e. ^a-cj tmd-fium, 9tdd-it) this, who 
3E>aepe (i. e, ^a-ep said-man, said-U) who 
Xif^Y (i.e.hipa-cj whaf-it) whose 

iDpaep {i.e. hfa-vj\whfif-man, nhat-ii) what (understand p^oce) 

where, not used as u pronoun. 
\2ifi\Q, (i. e. hpa-lic what'like) which. 
" Some class with the above, hp«c-hiiju, hptet-hpegu^ hpeet^ipe^, 
and the Dano-Saxon, hiiot-buoe|o $om§mhat, a Ume ^ ijiBe-hpo^u- 
niQ^a, bpec-hpcegADunjcp soMewAal, somotkk^, &c. 
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In the same manner — ^that is like hpa — are declined 

BlABCuiiiMB md FsiiiinNK. Nbvtie, 

hp every one JE^ b^act (from mlc hpa) every 

thing 

Ge lipa any one Ge hpiet any thing 

eilcf hfa loAo dw? eilej* hfxc what else ? 

Ge b]« any one Ge hpa»t any thing 

• Gllejr hpaet what else f* 

Sj»a hp, ppa whosoever: as, Spa Stydhyxt yya whatsoever: as, 

hpa ppa cop no imbrppeh^, ppa hp;ec ppa h«! eop j-ec;^o. Do 

Whosoever shall not receive you: whatsoever he lelletk you : St. 

MatI, X. 14. John iL 6. 

52. The relative j)ronoun hpilc'", Masc, (qui) 2vho\ 
hpilce, Fem, {c\\\?^) rvho ; hpilr, Neut, (quod) ivhivh or 
what. Gen, hpilcep Masc, and Neut, (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcpe» i^i. whose^ &c. is declined like 
the adjective job good^ or the adjective pronoun uncep. 

Spa hpilc f pa whosoever^ is declined in the same man- 
ner : as Spa hpilcne j-pa hi baeboni Whomsoever they 
asked : Mark xv. 6. 

ftpilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every otie^ all; and its compounds aejhpilc^ a^Shpilce 
(for selc hpilc) every ane^ &c« 



OF NUMBERS* 

53. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express a number absolutely, and are the 
AiN^^upon which the others rest: as, an one; tpejen 
imo ; \jiy tbree^ &c. 

CMinal Numbers denote order or succession : as pe 
popma the first ; fc oj^eji the second; pe Jjpibba the 
thirds &c. 



" For the derivation of hpilr, see Note 
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Cabsinaii Numbers. Obdinal Numbbbs. 

1 An Se popma thejirst^ ^ ^ ' 

2 Tpe^eo^ too*^ Sc uj'fji <Ae tecofid 

3 Dpy • three Se >jiibba the third « 

4 Feofepybier^ ' Sc jeop}a. the fourth 

5 Fij: five «-,... Se fipta 

6 Six six Se pxta the sixth 

7 Scopon seven Se j-eopojra the seventh 

8 Cahta p'lglU Se eahceoJ?a the eighth 

9 Nigoa iiine^ Se in^oj^a tlw nitUh 

10 Tyn ten^ Se teoj4 Hie tenth 

1 1 Gnblupaii^ Heven Se eiiblup»' the Seventh 

12 Tpclp twelve Se cpelj»i the twelfth 

13 Dpcotyiie thirteen ^ Se J^Jieott^ the thirteenth 

14 Ftiopejicyiie fourteen Se ]:eope|iteo]n the fourteenth 

• aene, aen. •» Seo|:en,]-yj:an. 

* rpej^, . 5, cpa. « ttoblefan, «enbly fan. 

' * >jieo. f «nble}^a, ttnlypca. sIlyjitB. 



<^ The Gothic has, A^HS, Al^A* AM» one-, and the Cimbric 
ATT, owe. 

•0 Cimbric FYRST, and Gothic t^Ktl MiST A, lAe/&sl. 

« In Gothic TVM TVRS, T VA. duo, dns, duo, two i 

the CImbrie is TCJ, Iwo. 

« The Cimbric is THUY, three, Gothic ^JUnS. 

Gothic tpKl^QA the third. 
«♦ Cimbric FIVHVR four. 

The Gothic is NlflN 71 'me. 

The English word ten is formed from ton, tynp, ryn, the past 
tense or passive partici,>le of tynaa to inclose, to u?»/>r/.v.?, 8cc. As 
there is nothing strictly arbitrary in language, tiic names of Nunicmls 
must have a meaning. It is very probSble that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual resort of the ignorant ; 
for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of numeration. 
The hands doubled, closed or shut in, include and conclude all ownbcr, 
and might therefore be well denominated tyn or as craving all nu- 
meration. If you want more, you must begin again ; 'ten and one, ten 
and two &c. to twain-tens ; when you again recommence twain-tens 
and one, &c. See H. Tooke's Diversions of Furleu, vol. ii. p. 201 — 
204. 

^ The Chnbric is THRETTAN, thirteen. 
» In Cimbric FIURTAN,/o»rfee». 
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Cardinal Numbbbs* Obdiical Numbebs. 

15 Fipyne ^^leeii Sc fipeofa tluJSfteeiUh 

16 Sucync nrtoe»** Se fiioeo^ the sixtemOi, 

1 7 Seojroncyne seventeen, * . . . . Se jcofontcoj^a the seventeenth 
IS Gahtdtync ehh teen Sc cahtxcc.o]}d the eighteenth 

19 Ni^otttyixc nineteen Sem^outc.o\>2i the nme teen th 

20 Tyeim^ tircnly^ Se tfenteo^oya. the tiventteth 

21 An 'j cpeiicjj one and \ An S tyenteojofa o«e and iicej*-. 

imnty, J" ^it^/i 

30 Dpitti; lAirQr Se fpittijo^a the thirtieth 

4b Feoyepcij/orly Sc jreopcpteojo^fii theforHeth 

50 FipijyJ^ ^ Se pif ecojo^ Me^/^li^ . 

CO Sixcij AiT^y. . . , , Se jfixteuj<«¥a tkesisiieih 

70 DUNDjei>fuiiti2«eoe»^*.. Se OUNDj-eopnriso^ lAe 

- 80 DUNDeahtacij eighty .... Se DUN Deahtanjo^ <Ae e^/iZi- 

90 bUNDnijoncig ninety Sc DUi\Diiizu»icco7oba the nine- 
tieth 

100 DUNDceontijOfi Aim*-* Se l3UNDeeontco2;oVa the AtiJi* 

dred S • • ilr«rf£A. 

110 t>UiNDenlti):ontt2;aii Aiffi- &C. &c. 

ffm/ one/ ten 
120 toUN l>rpelj:cig an 

(Ired and twenty * 
200 Tpaliunb tico hundred 
1000 Dujfcnb a thousand. 
Sec. &c. 

To the preceding Numerals may be added 
• 54. Sum^ pime, some^ or abaui ; as, 
ppittija f urn, ^offt^ iAiriy, or a^ou/ thirty, 
Sumetpe^en* ii£ot«/ /te^o. 
Sume ten, about fen, 
Ba, bejen, batjia, bucu, butjiii, Z«o//t. 
Tpm, jetpm, /ti/tW. 



In Cimbik SIAXTAN, Hxiten, 
M See Note 3, Chap. iii. page 4. 

'« The word 1:>UND answers to the Moeso-Gothic hflNA a hm- 
dred. The Saxons prefixed 13UND to Numerals from 70 to 120. 
JtiniiiB thinks it is an expletive^ as jcopon seven and tij (in Gothic 

TIP) ten, denote seven tens or 5«>en/y without t>UJVD prefixed. 

The Go^hs post-fixed See Lye's iJiciionary sub voce. 
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An-fiealb (one fold,) shnpk ; rpy-peal6, tvHhfqld; ^jiy- 

pealb, three'foicL 
81^, a journey i time^ especially in the Dative Plural p]?- 

utOy f i]H)n, or f il'an, is added to immerals to denote 

times; as Feopep pJ>on foisr times^ Fip p^on 
/i//i6,y, ftunbpeopontij \\\ow seventy times. The 
tliree first Numerals have their own ioiin to express 
this idea ; as, aenc once^ tpypa twice^ J'pypa thrice^ or 
/^r^d tinws. 

Declension of Numerals. • 

55. An, ane om^ and j-um, jrume same^ are declined 
like the adjective job good. 

Ba bothy X^2i two, and))jiy /Are^, are declined thus: 

N. Ba^ both 

G. Bejpa of both 

D. Bam toot bg both 

A. Ba boih, 

Feopeji in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius, 
p. ^2, On }!eopep bajum t» four days : but it makes 

peopejva in the Genitive. 

Fip JivCy and px 57*.?', are indeclinable. 

8eopon scve?i has a Genitive, j^eopona. 

Tpelp has tpeipum and tpeipa; as, an op f^am rpelpunv 
an Jiapa rpelpa, one of the twelve. But it is often in* 
declinable; as, mib hyp trpelp leopmnj-cnihcum, 
(midst his twelve teaming knights (disciples) . 

Tpenrij twenty, and other words in ti; are declined 

N. Tij 

G. Tij-pa 
D. Tij-um* 
A. T13. 

'.•oitj -an. 

These words in ti; are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive. 
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and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 

the same case; but in the dative nnd genitive they seem 
t(i be used merely as tidjcctives ; as, tpcntij geajia, 
tweiityyears: j^jiyttig j-cilbn^aj^ or yc'^iwj;^ twenty [o/J 
shillings : tpentijum pmtpum Jbr twenty years^ J>pit- 
tljnm J?uj-enbum by thirty thousands, 

56. The word X:^QfiLB&* htUf, before or after a nu- 



Our ancestors made use of two ways in numbcrinG; things. The 
first consists of putting together nouns of number, and another noun 
ox pronoun^ without any conjunction ; as, Anb faejf ymb in pucan 
com ft cynin^ Gobpun Jrpitrija fum ]^pa monna ^ in bepe 
feoji\x\rcc pxpan, Andahout three weeks after king Godrun came wUh 
about imrty of the bett mm who were in the army, — Saxon Chronicle, in 
the year DcccLXXVm. BpocmSiiVfSdf ^ehaten hcopa ealbopman. j-e 
ferbaepfC ^anon pjrcij^a j-tim, Their captain rras called BrocniaU, who 
escaped thence with about fifty. — Saxun Chronicle, in the year dcvii. 

The second is the use and signification of the Numeral word healj:r, 
half, which in Saxon increiLses not the miniber to wliich it is added, 
but only shows that half is to be taken hum it. For instance : Oc 
J^piblban healrpc hybe, of two Mdee and an half; Fcop]« healjpe stands 
for three and an half-, as, FeopJ^e healyc ^ypb, three rods and an 
hatfs People heal^e bnnb fcipe, three hundred and fifty ships : 0]?cp 
healp hunb bi j'copa, an hundred andfiftyhkhope, Wheelock and Gib- 
son's Chronicles, in the year dcccxciii compared -with each other, 
also fairly illustrate this rule 5 where that has COib j?pibbe hcalj: hnnb 
fcipa; and this OOib ccl fcipa. So the Greeks said rpirov rnj.iw'^oXrjV 
(pro duobus obolis et semisse) , /or two ohoU and an half: ef^oju,ov 
ij/A*raAaKr&y (pro sex talentis cum dimidio) , /or six talents and an half. 
The Anglo-Saxon manner of numbering is like the Gothic, 'and tbe 
Gotfuc tike the Greek, After the same manner aUo the Latins 
Sestertius quasi semis tertius. Sec, The ancient Cimbri used this way 
of numbering, as AAR HALFTRIDIUM TUSANDA UTDROG 
HELGE MID GUTANUM SINUM, In theyearMMo Helgo went forth 
with his Goths (See the IH 1st jiageof the 5th Bool: of Olaus Wqrmius's 
DanlshMonuments) . Thr])rc*<rntfr^//^/;K/^rs also make use of this wfiyof 
numbering j as, 1 tbcui biGUop0l>om b^lft fiortja l)untjraD b^'tcUuti 
{in hdc di(£cesi cccl pariKliut ) ; in thisdioccse Uu:t e are three hundred and 
fifty parishes. (Taken out of an old MS. at the end of a book of Olaus 
wonnins, that bears the title of Jtegtcm Danix series duplex.) The 
Scots tikewise having been taught the oM Danish and afterwards the 
Angio-Saxon by our ancestors in the time of the Conquest, answer 
those who ask them What o'clock is It - It is half ten, which in Latin 
signifies sesquinona est. It is half an hour past nine. So^ It is half 
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meral denotes that half must be taken from the number 

expressed, as 

0]7eji healp, otic and a haHf^ 

^Z}^t^\ \ two and a half, 

Tpa ^eajie ^ Jvpibbe halp» two years mdluUfthe iUrd^ 
Feojij^e healpe, three and a hmf. 

Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the different portions 
of the following letters I, V» X, U C, D, M''. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 

57. A Verb ' is said to be " that part of speech which 
signifies to be, or to do or it asserts something of a 



twelve^ which in Laim signifies iemUma eat poU mdedmamy i« e. It is 
haill an hour post eleTen, In like manner^ It is half one, L e. duode^ 
dma ett et <Umidia, It is half an hour after twelre. IIickes*8 Thesaurus, 
p,33. and Shelton s VUw, &c. p. 71; 

^ I signifies 1 probably because it is the simplest and plainest 
cliamcter in the alphabet : V stands for 5, because it was derived 
from the Greek T ( upsilon), the fifth vowel : X resembles two V's^ and 
signifies 10 : L is supposed to represent the lower half of C, anciently 
written £ (see Introduction, Specimen 4, page 10)^ and consequently 
expresses 50 : C, centum, 100: D, dimidium, or half a thousand, 
500 ; or it may be (he half of CIO : M is supposed to be a contrac- 
tion of CID, or to denote miUe.* hence our miUton^ or a thousand 
thousands. 

^ The essence of the verb consists in affirmation ; and by this pro- 
perty it is distinguish I'd from Qvery other part of speech. An adjective 
expresses an accident, quality, or property of a thing, as conjoined 
with a noun : thus when we say "a wise man/* wisdom is the name 
of the quality, ;uhI M'we is the adjective expressinp^ that quality, as 
joined with the subject man. Accordingly, every adjective is resolvable 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con- 
junction, as of, with } but it affinns nothing. Thus if we say a 
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noun: as, 8e man lupaS, the man loveth ; here liipa^S 
is a verb, because it signifies to do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. boc yp. Ids book iss 
and Tfelf pite^a rynbon, tweive prophets are. In these 
examples, yjr ana fynbon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hif boc and 
tpelp piteja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter\ 



wise man,*' which is equivalent to" "a man with," or ^^joht wisdom," 
or " a man of wisdom," there is no affirmation ; an individiml is 
sing^led from a species, under the character of wisdom, but nothing is 
a.sserted of this individual. If we say " the man is wise,** or vir 
eU sapiens, there b something affirmed of the man, and the afiirma- 
tton is expresRed by it ar ert. If mdom, the thing attributed, and the 
assertion Uoresiie combined in the expression, as in Latin vhr 
sapit, it is obvious that the essence of the verb consists, not in de- 
noting the attribute wisdom/ but in affirming that quality as belong- 
ing to the subject vir or man ; for if you cancel the assertion, the 
verb is immediately converted into an adjective, and the expression 
becomes vir sapiens, a wise man. 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, so verbs affirm their 
accidents or properties. The forincr are the names of things, the 
latter what we say concerning them. These two, therefore, must be 
the onhr essential parts of speech : for to mental oommunication no- 
thmg ebe can be indispenaaoly requisite, than to name the subject of 
our thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or pro- 
perties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, without which 
there could be no communication of sentiment, it has been hence con- 
sidered as the principal part of speech, and wjis, therefore, called by 
the ancient grammarians TO PHMA, Verbum, verb, or Me word, 
byway of eminence. The noun, hown ver, is unquestionably of earlier 
origin. To assign names to surrounding objects would be the first 
care of barbarous nations 3 their next essay would be to express their 
most common actions, or states of being. This indeed is the order of 
nature, the progress Intellect. Hence the verb, in order and in 
importance, forms the second class of words in human speech j and, 
like the noun, is the fruitful parent of a great part of every vocabu- 
lary. See Crombie's Ettftnohgif and Sj/iUax of the English Language, 
p. 89 and UO. 

The formation of Verbs is j»iven in Chap. v. note 

• It is allowed that this division is not strictly correct, and free from 
objection j as Neuter signifies neither^ that is, neither active nor pas- 
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■ 

58. In regard to their infleetiony veibs are regukar^ 

irregular, or defective. 

59. To \ eib3 belong conjugation, mood, tcfise, num- 
ber, and person* 

CONJUGATION. 

()(). Conjugation 5s a regular arrangement of tiie in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation'. 



sive ; which, we do not acknowledge a pa:isiive voice, is not pro- 
perly apptied. The tenn muUr w used to denote merely a state or 
postuTt : tato sleep, to &c. : or if it express the action of its nomi- 
native case, it will not have an object or accusative case ; as to waUt, 
to run, &c. An active verb, on the. contrary, will alwa)^ take an 
accusative case after it. We can thus easily distinguish an active 
from a neuter verb : — if the accusative case of a pronoun can be placed 
after the verb, it is active ; if not, it is neuter. 

3 What is generally termed the passive voice, has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modem English language. 
In every instance, it is formed by the neuter verb and the perfect 
participle. It is true, the, Romans had a passive voice or passive 
form or the word $ because when passkm or suffering was denoted, the 
verb had a diflerent mode of inflection to that which was used in the 
active voice. They wrote in the active voice amiit; in Saxon, he lu- 
pa^, he loves, and in the passive amatnr ; in Saxon, he yfje lupob, ht 
iv loved. But neither the Saxon nor English have different inflections, 
for suffering is denoted by the neuter verb, and past p'articiple. in 
parsing, every vvordsliould be considered a distinct part of speech: 
we do not call " to a king" a dative case in English, as we do regV* 
in I^tin, because the English phrase is. not formed by inflection, but 
by the auxiliary words *' to a." If then cases be rejected, by common 
consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, and all 
the moods and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected not only from 
the English, but its parent the Saxon ? We shall then see these lan- 
guages in their ])rimitive simplicity. Dr. Wallis, one of our oldest 
and best grammarians, has divested the English of its latinized forms ; 
and remarks, when speaking of his predecessors, GUI, Junson, &c. 
" Omnes ad Latinee linguae normam lianc nostram Anglicanam ni- 
mium exigentes multa inutilia praecepta de Nominum Casibus, Gene- 
i^us, et DeclinationibuB, atque Verborum Temporibus, Modis et 
Conjug(if ionibus, d& Nominum item et Verborum Regimine^ aliisque 
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THE MOODS. 

The change^ a verb undergoes to express the mode or 
manner in which an action or state exists is called nwad* 
There are four moods in Saxon: Indicative^ Subjunctive, 

Imperative, and Infinitive. 



Kimilibus tradidenmt, quae a lingua nostra sunt prorsus aliena, adeo- 
que confusionem potius et obscuritatcm paiiunt, quam explicationi 
inserviunt." See Preface to Grammaiica Linguw Angllcancc, p. xxvi. 

The chapter De verba b^ns ; " Verborum flexio seu conjugation 
quae in reliquts Unguis maxnnam soTtitur diflficuHatem, apud AngUm 
letisnnio negotio peiiigitar.*' Thh remark is equally applicable to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Ibid. p. 102. 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie has treated the English verbs with hw usual 
critical ability. See Etymofo^if and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 127. Mr. Grant's Grammur is upon tlie same plan, and deserve.i 
the attention of those who would fully understand the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps, however, both he and Dr. Crombie have pruned too 
much from tiie English verb. 

Mr. l^rwhitt obserftt^ in hti Essay on the English Language in 
the time of Chaucer (about 1350) : The auxiliary <o was also a com- 
plete verb, and being prefixed to the participle of the past time, with 
the help of the other auxiliary verbs, supplied the place of the whole 
passive voice, for which the Saxon language had no other form of ex- 
pression. ! am, thou art, he is loved • We, ye, they, aren, or ben 
loved. I ?rr/.^, thou wa^t, he was, loved , We, ye, they, weren lovcd. 
Todd s Johmon, vol. tv. p. 25, in appendix. 

^ The Anglo-Saxon Language w the Second Stage of Ua fbrmoltoii. 

FoaxATioN OP Vsiins. 
In the very early or uncultivated state of a language, the verb may 

be no other than the noun applied in a verbal sense, without any al- 
teration of its form. This is frequently the case in the ancient He- 
brew, and indeed in the modern English tongue • as /m-r, hate, fear, 
hcrpe, dream, sleep, kc. v;h\ch we use both for things and actions, as 
nouns and verbs ; though in Anglo-Saxon all these are reguhirly ver- 
balized, as SIxpari to have sleep or to go to sleep. The Anglo-Saxon, 
however, reaches us in too advanced a state to afford many instances 
of this unaltered veibal applicatbn of the noun. 

power , (Deg may 

Teon reproach, slander Toon to accuse 

Scon the eight of the eye .... Scon to see. 
It is possible these may be only contractions of longer verbs. 
The great body oC Anglo-Saxon verbs are nouns verbaliised by the 
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IMDICATIVB MOOP. 

62. Verbs are used in a particular form to affirm, 
den^i or interrogate, which form> from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupine, 
/ /otv, or sJmUI Iwe. Ne pepbe. He went not. Lu- 
}!aj*t \\x me, Lovest thou me? 



addition of the final mrUaUes, an, lan, or ^an, or (as aometimes written) 
ean^ jcao, pas. Tntese fiiral nrllables, expiesaiTe of action, motion, 
or possession, are fragments of words which now make their appear- 
ance only in the form of verbs, the original substantlYes from whkb 
, th^ were derived, having dropt into total disuse. 

These almosf •primitive verbs are the followi ng : 

Anau, or ao, to give, to add; thence Anenb, giving, adding, and Anab, 

anob, &c. given, added 

Gan^an, or s^n^^o go, /ol rGan^enb, goi^g, momng; and 

mooe J X GAn^eb, gone, moved 

Asan,to l^ve, iopcess — {^^'^'j^Z^^T^ 

Anan, whic^ in its simplest form b Ao^ makes also eob, anb, &c. for 
aaenb ; and ab, ob, &c. for anab : Gaojan, which is only ^an doubled^ 
makes 2^nb, janb, Src. and jeb, jab, &c. for ^an^enb, and ^an^ab. 
The terminations lan, and ^an are from Gan to go, or A^^ lo 

possess : and An ^^ometimes from its own verb, and at others a con- 
traction of ^sLa and a^an. 

By the aid of these terminatbns nouns acquire a verbal significa- 
tion: as, 

Bebob a cornmatid Beboban to give a command, to command 

Bloc a sacrifice . Blocan to give a sacrijice, to sacrifice 

Bpoc misery .... Bpocian to add misery, to ajffiict 

Bypnp reproadt • . Byjmjiian to give reproach, to deride 

Cele add Celan to gwe cM, to cool 

Ccppc a bending • • Cepjian to give a bend, to return 

Cayt a knot .... Cnyttan to give a knot, to tie 

Cujxj a curse. . . . Cnppn to give a cune, to date 

Cypm a noise. . . . Cypiuati to cry out 

Cofj a kiss .... Cof juu to kiss 

Dael a part Difilan to give a part, to deal, to divide 

Deaj colour .... Dca^an to give a colour, to tinge. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The Subjunctive mood generally represents a condi- 
' tional or contingent action^ and is subjoined to some 



Others are fonned from Gan to go-, as, 

a bath, B£e]7ian originaUy BxJ'jaa to go to a bath, to wash 

fiibbe (Gothic 15Ic\.) aprojfer, Bittoan originally fiibbe^ao (Gothic 

to go to pray, to proff 
Cib a guarrd, Ciban (originally Cib^an) to go to quamrel, to quarrei 
Coup a battle, Compian to go to battle, tofighi 
Spen jaa to go to swing, to swing* , 

Others are formed from A ^an to have, to poiiet$, to acquwe } 9B, 
Blijy joy, Blijfjfian (originally Blij-y) to hare joy, to rejoice 
Blojirm a flower, Blojfcmian (originally Blojcma^an) to have afiower, 

to blossom 

Bye a habitation, Byan (originally Byajan) to have a habitation, to 
inhabit. 

Byjfc^ btaitim, By^jiao io have hfuinm, to he huty ■ 

Cap care, Capiao (originally Cap-ajan)^ to have care, to he oiupioiit 

Ceap cattle, Ceapian. to acquire cattle, to bujf 

Bb; dasf, Di^iaa to havedojf, to shine 

' That Gan and Ana have been often oontracted mto An or lan^ is 
evident from severaf veAa, in which they appear both in their origi- 
nal and contracted form; as in these undoubted instancea : 
Ltiy, life ; Lij:ijcan, Lipian to have life, to live 
Liuy, love ; Lujrijan, Liijrian to have love, to love 
l3epij^can ; l3epiati to go to praise, to praise 
Ge}?ylb_, patience ; Gejylbjian, Ge}>ylbian to have patience 
Fepep, d fever $ Fefepian, Fernian to have a fever 
¥ieo, a Jiy; 'Fleo^n FleonDe, Fteon, Flion tofo tojiy, tojly. 
Fyic or Folc^ people ; Fyljan^ Filijiau, Filian. to foUam, 

This contraction of Gan and Aj^ ia also inoicBtod by many verbs 
which now end in their first state m an or lan^ yet when adjectived 
adopt the syllable Genb^ thus proving tiieir original ending to have 
been Gan or Gen | ai^ . 



Fprf pian to eomfwt 



^pcmian to profit 
Fulian to dcjile 
Gaunmau to go. to play^ 



FpejrepjendA 

F^ppiS^r >comforting 

makes -< Fpep penb J 

Fpeomi jeim, PYcomiend profiting 
Fulijcub (Iffiiin^ 
Gsemnizcub playing, gaming. 

The 
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member of the sentence^ sometiiQes expressed, but often 
understood : as, Ic eop f^Ue nipe bebob f ^e liipion 
eop hetpfTkzn$ I give you a new commandmeni, thai ye 
love one another, St. Johiiy xiii. 34* Daet ]7U oncnape, 

FAal thou mi^lUtat know. St. Luke, i. 4. 



Tiie great principle upon which the Anglo-Saxon nouns are con- 
verted into verbs^ being evident^ it may be necessary (q notice a few 

peculiarities. 

Ist^ In some instances^ two distinct verbs are condensed into one 3 



Fafian, 
io go, to< 
depart 



' Beoban^ to Hd 
Bmjan, to bear 
Bujan, io bow 



form 



Ceopjran, to cut 
Dcman, to Judge 



iij io Utg to 
leaoe 



'FopbeobADj to bid to depart, i.e. 

to forbid 
FojibflBpaii, to depart and bear, i.e. 

to forbear 
Fojibu7;an, to /ro to bend, i.e. to 

swerve, to decUne 
Fopceojipao, to go to cut, to cut 
Fojibeman, to go to condemn, to 

cdtdetnit 
Fojtlseain to leave to go, ioletgo. 



Anan and Ganjan are evidently of this deseription.^ 
Anbu jan^ to obeif, to bow to*- Here is An at the 1>ieginning and the 
« end : it was once probably Anbbujian giving-bomng. 

Ge-anbibian^ to wait ; here is a double prefix, Ge-an, both of the 

same meaning", viz. Givf. Ge being imperative of to give, used an- 
ciently a.s a verbalizing prefix, perhaps in imitation of the Keltic inci- 
pient inflexions, till by use and corruption it was preserved, after a 
better form had been adopted, and applied for the sake of emphasis 
without any addition to the meaning — Qie, Scotch, Ge, German. 
There are very few Anglo-Saxon now in being mthout^the ter- 
minating an, but thtre may have been preiaoosly to that method of 
forming verbs. The prefix be is also evidently a fragment of an an- 
cient method of making verbs. An, as a prefix, the same. 

Fop is either Fapan, or Fope before, or Fop cause. 

2nd, In others an unaltered noun and a verb are united: as^ 
T^J^i « fi^t i Fyllan, to fill ; j/ijTjruIhan, io banquet. 
Palbop, glory j Fyllan, to fill Palboppulium, to glorify. 
l-oj:, praise-, Smjan, to sing ; Lojjangian, io amg praise also Lo- 

pian, to praises 

Pm, wine ; Dpeoi, a wheel, and Teo^an, to dram thence Pvltijao, 
pffiltian, P«l€an, to roU, and Pm-pslti^an, fm-yeedwa, to reel 

with wine* 

3d, Some verbs are formed from words, which either do not now 
exist in the Anglo-Saxon^ or exist only aa adjectives, the original noon 
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^ This mood, from denoting duly, wUl,powei^ is some* 
times called the Potential mood; and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the C^iaiwe mood. 

IMPERATiVE MOOD. 

63. The form of the verb used for cojuNuunrui'^ iu' 
trcaiufg, permitti7igyk.il. frorii the chief use of it, is called 
the imperative nwud^ as, J^pit F*F^»3> If^rite fifty, Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rgecting the termination j as, G]^j:an to give, jyp^iVer, 
or jip Jju ffive thou. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 

64. The infinitive mood expresses the action or stale 
denoted by the verb in a general mai>ner^ without any 
reference to number, person, or time'. It may be de* 



no longer remaining in the language. To discover that original noon, 
the coilstend kindml languaees must be examined $ since, owing to 
the advanced state in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue comes under 
our observation, it does not contain in its vocabulary all its own ele- 
ments; as^ 

Baji, in the Franco-Theotisc, /rui/, any product of the earth; makes 

Anglo-Saxon Bi^pan, to give fruit, to bear. 
P/iitjr, in the Gothic, a letter ; makes Ane^lo-StiNon, J^pican, to write. 
(lOejia^ in ^e Fran co-Theotisc, /firm e; Anglo-iSaxon CDaepa, itlustriou,s, 

and Se^an, to say, make COd:|ijfuin, originally COejia-jejao, <o speak 

praise, to celebrate. 
Cm, Keltic^ a head ; Cannan^ cennan, cunnan» to know. 
Cm, Iceland, a woman ; Cennan^ to procreaie, to eoncewe. 

These two verbs, being conjugated eicacUy alike, and the primitive 
noun of each not being employed in An^lo-Saxon^ are liable to be 
confounded, unless their respective, significations be carefully distin- 
guished. 

* That it has, in itself, no relation to time evidently appears , from 
the common use we make of it j forwc can say, with equal propriety, 
I was obliged to reaii yesterday, I am obliged to read today, I shall he 
obliged to read tomorrow," Pickbourn's Dia^ei lalion on the Engluth 
Verb, p, 2. 
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nominated a verbal noun^ and ends in an, ean, lan, 
jan, jean or jian ; as Lup lan' to iove. 



• In what lig;lit are we to consider the phr^tse to plant, generally 
termed an inlinitive, or to what class oi \\ orcls is it reducible ? It 
cannot be a verb, as it does not affirm ;iny thing. It expresses 
merely an actioHj or sLate abstractedly. Hence many grammarians 
llave justly coiundered it iw no jMurt of ttie verb : and in the languages 
' of Greece and Rome^ the mfimtive was employecl like aconunon sub* 
stantiye hainng frequently an adjective joined with it, and sutject to 
the government of verbs and prepositions. 

When I say^ legere est facile (to read is easy)^ it is obvious that there 
is only one sentence in each of these expressions. But if legere (to 
read) were a verb, as well as est (is), then there \\ ould be two verbs, 
and also two affirmations, for affirmation is inseparable from a verb. 
I remark also tlmt the verbal noun lectio (reading) substituted for 
legere (to read) would precisely express the same sentiment. I there- 
fove decidedly concur with those mmmarians, who are so &r from 
considering the infinitive as a distinct mood, that they entirely ex- 
clude it from the appellation of verb. ^ 

ft may be asked, what then is it to be called > 1 observe, that it 
matters little what designation be assigned to it, provided its charac- 
ter and office be fully understood. The ancient Latin pframmarians, 
as Priscian informs us, termed it properly enough^ Nome/i Verbis " the 
noun or name of the verb." To proscribe terms which have been long 
familiar to us, and by immemorial |)ossession have gained an ^ta- 
blishment, is always a diflkult and frequently an ungracious task. Its 
usual name will therefore be retained, as these observations on its 
real character will prevent any misapprehension. Crombie's JBl^mo* 
logy, p. 137. 

^ The first care of men, in a rude and infant state, would be to as- 
sign names to surrounding obierts ; (see Note ' page 131) and there- 
fore tlK' noun, in the natural order of things, must have been the first 
part of speech. Their inventive powei^ would next be employed to 
express the most common energies or states of being, such as are de- 
noted by the verbs to do, to be. Hence, by the lielp of these com- 
bined with a noun, tiiey might express the energy or state of that 
thing, of winch the noon was the name. Thus, I shall suppose tint 
they assigned the word plant, as the name of a vegetable set in the 
l^round to express the act of setting it, tha^ would say, do |)2aii<, that 
IS, act plant. The letters d and t being nearly allted, it is easy to con- 
ceive how the word do, by a variation very natural and common to 
all languages, might be changed into fn, and thus the word to pre- 
fixed to a noun would expres,8 the correspondent energy or action." 
See Crombie's Eiymology, p. 134. 

Mr. Home Tookc givch the derivation of to, thus ; The pieposi'* 
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PARTICIPLES. 

65. A Participle' is derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being; 
but differing from it in thisi tbat the participle implies 
no affir^lation^ 

There are two participles ; the Injperfect and the Per- 
fect. 

66. The imperfect participle"^ in Anglo-Saxon, is 
formed by substituting anbe» aenbe, enbe, inbe, onb^ 



tion To (in Dutch written TOE and TOT, a little nearer to the ori- 
ginal) is the Gothic substantive T/Vni or TAHIiTS i.e. Jet, 
Effect, Result, ConsummaHon. Which Gothic substantive is indeed 

itself no othor th m tlie past participle TAH^ or TAtlldS 

of the ytd> TAtlQA^ ^ere. And what is done, is temiMteip 
ended, Jhoihed. 

** Alter this derivation, it will not appear in the least mysterious or 
wonderful, that we shouM in a peculiar manner, in Encj-lish, prefix this 
same word to to the intinitive of 6ur verbs. For the verbs, in English, 
not being di.stinguished, as in other langiiaercs, by a peculiar termi- 
nation, and it being sometimes impmsible to distinguish them by their 
place, when the old tcrminatiuu oi the Anglo-Saxon verbs was 
dropped, this word lo (i Act) became necessary to be prefixed, in 
Older toitiitin^;Hisli them from nmm, and to invest thtm with the 
verbal character: for there is no diffeienoe between the noun, lone, 
and the vsBBy lo loot, but what must be oopqpnsed in the prefix to.** 
Dwersions of Purley, vol. L p. 350. 

® Participles mic^lit very properly be separated from verbs, and con- 
sidered a distinct part of speech : they are here associated with the 
verb for tacility in reference^ and that their origin and connexion may 
be more easily seen. 

* See Dr. Crombie's Grammar, p. 146, and Grant's Grammar, 
p. 64. 

" It denotes the ^pradual progress, or middle of an extended ac- 
tion^ without any particubur regard either to the beginning or end of 
it ; i. e. it represents an action as having abeadv been begun, as be^ 
ing in its progress, or goin'g on, but as not yet finished. Thus, Yes- 
terday at ten o'clock, he was n-rifln^ a letter ; i. e. the action of 
writing had been begun before tliat time, was then in its progress, or 
going on, but not ended. ' Fickbourn'a Duierialtvn on the Juuglish 
Verb, p. 5. 
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unbe» and ynbe " for the infinitive terminations, and re- 
presents an action as going on» but not ended : as, he 
yxf haelenbe aslce able, lie was fiEALiW^uery disease* 
Matt iv. 23. 

TH£ I^ERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

67* The perfect participle^' denotes an action that is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, and 

yb, and often prefixing je'' ; as from Liipian to love, is 
formed Lujzob, or Gelupob, loved; from Alyfan lo re* 
deeniy Alyj^eb redeemed. 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c, h, x and r, pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, th^ often not only reject the vowel before b in 
the particinle, but change b into t ; as from Dyppan to 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into Dyppb, Dyppt, and Dypt dipped. 

All participles^are declined like adjectives. 



" The participle becomes a substantive by taking awav the final e, 
as from lujianbe, loving, we have lujpiant)^ a lovers hajiaube, saving, 
Dtetanb, the SaoUmr. 

All that is peculiar to fhe participle is, that the one signifies a 
perfect, and the other an mpeifict action. The one pemta to the 
middle of the action or st^te denoted by the veib, and tihe other to the 
completion of it ; or, in other words, the one represents an action in 
its progress , i. e. as begun, and going on, but not ended, as perform- 
ing, but not as performed : whereas the other denotes an action that 
is perfect, or complete, an action not thul is performing, but that ig. 
performedy Pickbourn s Dmertatwn on the Englnh, Vtrb, pages 14 
and 15. 

» The Anglo-Saxons often prefix to past participjes A, M, Be, 
Fop, and Ge, merely as augments. But Be prefixed to participles and 
other parts of verbs, often expresses an active signification ^ as, behab- 
ban, to surround; be^an^n, to perform. Ge sometimes denotes a 

metaphorical signification : as hypan, to hear; ^^hypan, to obey, to 

lufeji to ; heilb:in , to hold; jehealban, to support, &c. It also forms 
a sort of Loilective word, when prefixed to nouns or verbr. ; as jebpo- 
};>riu, breihren ; jehufan, household; jcmagajf, kindred, kc. See 
Rask's Grammar, Part iii. sect. 5. 
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TENSE. 

68. Tense'' is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify tinie. 

Verbs» relating to the time of any action or events un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Tndefmte^ and the other time perfect or past : 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times^ the Indejimle^ 
and the Perfect or Past. 

THE INDEFINITE TENSE. 

69. Time indefinite'^ may refer either to the present 
^ period^ or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 

generally termed the present and future tenses or times; 

in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time"^, as Ic lupje I love i 



" Is not tense derived from the Latin tenma, used to denote that 
extension, or inflection of the word, by which difierence ia time is im- 
plied, or difference in action is signified ? 

*** As — I write every day 3 I write now ; I write to him tomorrow. 
In English we have one tense to denote the action indefinitely, 
both as to its progression or its perfection, and as to its tttne, though 
generally refenredto the present. We have another, to express infe- 
rentially that the action ia post, because it denotes its completion $ and 
Uunigh the completion of an action may be contemplated as future, yet 
when no note of futurity is employed, we may naturally refer its com- 
pletion to j)ast time. For a future action, either as proceedinc: or com- 
pleted, neither we mn our Saxon ancestors have u simple and appro- 
priate form of expre^s.siun. This circumstance is not peculiar to the 
Saxon and English languages. The reason perhaps may be, that a 
future action is a non-entity. It is purely ideal — an obnect merely of 
mental oontemplation. When we say I shall " I will,'* we strictly 
express present dnty — present inclinatbn ; the foturity of the actbn» 
as necessarily posterior to the volition and sense of obligation^ is in- 
ferred, not expressed. 

^\'llen we employ the bare name ; as, love, plough, the action may 
be contemplated as existing in time generally, that is, past, present, 
or future ; and hence its use in expressing^ 1st, necessary truths, and 
general propositions, which are true at all times ; as, " The wliole is 
greater than a part," " The wicked Jiee when (jod pumueth." 2nd, 
Customary actions or employments j as, ** He works for his daily 
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Gabije ^ynb milb heoptan. Blessed are ihe (mild 
hearted) mercifiU. Ic pcje, / say. 

THE PERFECT OR PAST TENSE. 

70. The perfect or past tense» from its name, evi- 
dently denotes an aetion as past or finished* and is 

tiraad.'* 3d, Historical focts $ as, AnnSwl coit^iieri and teto great 
booty.*' As this word really denotes nothing but an indefinite action 
gmteraUy^ it is evident that it may be so employed, that any time, 

past, present, or future, may be implied. In this respect our prosf nt 
tense mnst resemble its prototype, the Saxon present. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, that which is denominated present time, how mi- 
nute so ever it may be considered, is nothing but a part of the past 
associated with a part of what is to come, a convenient sort of ideal 
limit, between the two extremes of past time and future, or any por- 
tion of time induding what we term the pre$ent taslonl, which is it- 
self oompoied of the past and the fotnre. ff the English or Saxon lan- 
guage do possess a tense capable of implying futurity, then^ that 
tense is the one commonly considered as the present. 

Hold von the watch tonic^ht ^ — ^We do, my lord," (Shakspeare.) 
" 1 ^0 a tishing. VVe also go with thee." (John, xxi. 3.) 
" We go to town tomorrow. See Grant's Preface to Grammar. 
A remark of the late amiable and indefatigable II. Martin, in a let- 
ter to a friend, is so much to the point, that I shall transcribe it. " One 
thing I have found, that there are but two tenses in English and Per- 
sian.** I wiU go in that sentence, the principal verb is I vnU, 
which is the present tense. " I would have gone;*' the principal verb 
is / would, or / willed. Should also, is a preterite, namely shalkd, 
from to shall. (See Martin's Life, p. 312.) He might have added that 
go, and have, were verbs in the infinitive mood. Should any doubt 
this because there is no sign of the infinitive mood, let them examine 
the same sentence in Saxon, and tliey will need no other proof. Ic 
ylle ppun, aud ic polbe hsebban} — here jrapan, and haebban, are 
nown to be in the mfinithre mood by their termination, -an. 
There are not, in English or Saxon, as in some other languaffes, 
any forms of the verb, implying possession, power, ability, or uie like. 
Our verbs, with genuine simfdjcity, refer solely to the mere action or 
state. " I have written" is no more a real tense than " I possess 
my own finished action of writing," nor " T may write" than " I am 
allowed or permitted to write." If such phrases are to be termed 
tenses, then " to a king," *^ of a king," and the like, ouc^ht to be re- 
garded as cases. Preface to Grant's Grammar, p. vii. and viii. 

** 1 may write" Is in Saxon Ic maej ppitan. CDoej is the indica- 
tive mood, indefinite tense. See Etymology, 92. Ppitan is in the 
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formed" from the infinitiTe mood by adding eb» ebe, ob^ 
obe, after the rcgedion of the infinitive temdnations aii, 

can, lan, jan, jean, jian ; as. Infinitive, luf lan to love. 
Perfect, he lupobe he loved, 

71. Verbs having the consonants b, p, 1, m, n, p, 
f-, and %^ before the infinitive termination, often contract 
ibis tense, and have only be added instead of ebe or 
obe*; a8« bet^nan to skui^ hefepalbe I dmt or have 
sktii; abpaepan to drive away, abjiaepbe 1 drove away ; 
alyran to redeem, al^pbe redeemed. 

The b is often changed into Its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants t, p, c, h, x, 
and p, as well in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
p. 140); metan to meet, met-te met, for met-be : Djrp- 
pan to baptize or dip, b]^pte baptized or dipped* 

Verbs whieh end in ban or tan with a consonant pre-* 
ceding, do not take an additional b or t in the past tense^ 
as penban to send, penbe serU ; ahpebban to liberate, 
ahpebbe liberated; phhcan to plight ov pledge, phhte 
plighted or pledged; pectan to set, petce set, 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

72. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, 
or spoken of: Henoe the origin of Number and P£k- 

SON. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic liipije I love, pe lupia?S we love* 

73. There are three persons in each number. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person Ic liip-ije" ye lup-ia^S 

Second Person Du liip-apt Ce lup-ia)S 

Third Person t)e lup-aiS. t^t lup-iaS. 

infinitive, as Ls evident by the termination -an. The English may be 
parsed in the same maoner. See GranVs Chwmnar, p. 83, and 1 15. 

For the fonnation of this tense in the primitive Anglo-Saxon, 
see note ^, 

On all occasions vvlicn e follows i, a^ Is inserted between them j 
as, first person singular lupie, and with ; inserted lufij^ie ; and so the 
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The first person singular is formed bom the infini- 
tive by changing -an or -ean &c. into e, and the second 
into ftf aft» or isft^ and the third into a%i 

In the third person** singular the aspirate % is often 



participle Inpiefabe becomes lujijenbe : ; is often found before an a, 
dther alone or with e ; as^ fceapijan^ fceapijean to shem, which art 

the same as jceapian, to shew. 

Those in ban take cjft in the second person of the present, but the 

third person commonly takes merely a t ■ sometimes, however, we 
find bejr and be^?; — as leban, to lead, ]>i\ he laec, thou leadest, 

he leads, or leabpyr, h^bt^: jenban, to send ; ]>\i jenrjt, he jonr, or 

Jfenbejc, jfonbeS ; in the perfect, labbe, jenbe ; in the past participle 
wibth or laeb, and jenh. And, tn the same manner, jcjiy^, to adorn 
or deck ; fcnyt, j^cpybbc, jrpybcb : in the plural, jrpybbc, peban, to 
feed. See Bask, p. 57. 

Modification of the Verb. 

The Anglo-Saxon verb in the early and less cultivated age of the 
language, appears in three states, two of which have been already de- 
scribed. 1 st/Phe simple noun verbalized, see page 133, note'*. 2nd, 
The verb adjectived, see i» note ^ p. 95.— The only state to be dis- 
cussed here> is, 

adl^j The veifo adapted to a substantive agent. 

Vaib8> ]^e nouns, have two numbers, the singular and the plural : 
and at a distant period they were like them impersonal, or rather, 
they wer^ o\^\y modified^ to what is now called the third person, in 
each number. 

Time indefinite, in the singular number, generally ends in or he ; 
thus Lujrian, to love, adapted to the substantive man, becomes Lu- 
p^, Liife'S, or hwfS as, COan lupa^^ man loveth or will love. See 
Etymology, sect. 73. The plural numbo* of the indefinite also ends 
in*^ or aV : as, Byjijtaat, to tlnrst, men J^ypjta^ The plural is 
also formed by substituting en^ on, an, un, &c. for 9 or aK 

The formation of the Past Tense and Participle. 
The priinitivt: preterite or past tense in Anglo-Saxon is formed by 
the change of the characteristic vowel or diphthong of the verb, that is, 
of that vowel or diphthong in the veib which precedes the verbalizing 
termination, an, lan, ean, ^an, &c., as in Riban, to riife, the vowel i 
changed to a, niakes the preterite Rab,' as COan pab, man rode ; in Fa- 
pan, to go, the a turned into o, makes the preterite Fop, as (Daa pop, 
man went, &c. 

In consequence of the improvements of a later age in the structure 
of the preterite, this original formation exists in compRratively few 
verbs : and tliose few, from inattention to that original principle, the 
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changed into the soft «*; as, stpijx He tiseih. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in ban, 

j^n, or tan; as pa^ban to fetd^ |:ec Jeedeth or willjeedi 



change of the eharacteratic vowel, are aow generally represented at 
anomalies in the knguage« They appear to have been left umno* 
demized^ dther from accidental neglect, or because they were not ca« 
paUe of improvement. But as the ideas here suggestM^ hold eqnalty 
true of many modem English irregular verbs, it is a circumstance of 
much consequence to the accuracy and truih of this theorv> thnt some 
of the Anglo-Saxon verbs exist, and are used, in the preterite tense 
in both forms, and thus distinctly exhibit the original and the more 
cultivated modification. 

To understand this subject clearly, it must be remembered that the 
past tense is formed by changing the characteristic vowel of the veib^— 
that what is commonly catted the post participle b nothing but the 
past tense ai^*eetioecK»^that the past participle ends in eb, ebe, ob, 
obf», en, enr , Sic. with occasional variations, — and that the modem ov 
cultivated Anglo-Saxon ^nd Enn^ri!<h past tense is no Other than tbs 
past participle, with that usurped signification. 

Hence, it follows that the common Grammars do not exhibit the 
original term of the verb in this tense, except in those verbs which 
have been left unadjectived, and are now classed as irregulars : but 
the list of irregular vc»bs k composed of several sorts, the irregidari- 
tics of vfhich proceed fh>m dUferent causes % viz. some of them, as 
we have been describing, have the original past tense ; some change 
c and 1 into h; and others, for the ease of pronunciation, slightly de- 
viate from their proper adjectived tem-tmations^ and instead w eb^ 
end \fL -b, -be, -t, -ce, -bt, or -hte, &c. 



Ancient Conjugation of the Anglo-Saxon Ve rhs. 
The Verb as adapted to a Substantive Agent. 

Nouns Ferbalized, 

or Single Verb, Indefinite. Preterite. 



Xbjieojan, to 1 
suffer, or lead J 
TTpifan, to arise 
Binb.in, to bind 
Ccoj-ao^ to choote 
Comaii, 

Cunian, >tocome 



iSiNO. Plv. 
CDan CDcn 
-apijeV^t; 



Delpan^ to dig 



SiKOULAa. 



Plvbal. 

GQcn abpujoa 



apaj" , 
— » banb - -- ----- 

— cea J - - - 

{comon 
cumon 



Jn like matins 



Gcbinl)aa 
Gcccojaa 



biilp, biely, 
bt'lj:, besly, 
balp 
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pser^n to rush, paeft /te rusheth : haetan to natne, to 
eaU^ haet he called. 

When the infinitive ends in an mih a vowel before it, 
the plural pmons end in laV ; as» l:>in2pian io hunger^ 



Norms Verhalizedf 
or Sin^k Verb, Indefinite. 

SiNO. Plu. 

Dfifjao^ Io drive CDaa CDcn 



COan bpaf 



see 



Gijran, to give 
QnnxtfAW, to grind 
belpan^ Io help 

l^peopin^ Io ru5/i 

Leopw, to lose 
Niman, to take 
On-5icdn,V 
Gijxan,so 

Gycan^ / 
Riban, Io fiie 
Spjuecan^lospcoA 
Stanbaiij Io tloml 
Teo2;an, teon, "I 



} 



Preterite. 
Singular. Plubal. 



COen 



CX0jreh,3;ej'eah, 

— < S«'Faj,xtfjraj, — Gc-jrapoQ 

— jap 

— 2P inb, JP'*!*^ jpnnbon 

huipe 

— leaj 
— • nam 



{ 
{ 



In Hke manner 

fire formed the 

Cof/tjHuituis. 

iirbpipan, 

BcbfiipHi* 
Bc'-jranjaa^ 
(Jnb«^-pA- 
jaiK 



— oiijeae 

— pab 
—> jfTab 



•— onjatan 



Ge-helpan 

F op!cojafi 
Geaimau 



Onpiban 

PiJr-jcaobBO 
X-eeon 



The English past participle endn indifferently, as the Anglo-Saxon, 
in eb or en, thoueh eb is the more common, and is generally used for 
the modem regamr ptat tenae of the verb. From the instances be- 
loir, it may be seen how, in some verbs, the {Murticipinl termination 
has entirely superseded the orieinal past tense, in some it exists along 
with it, and in others has not been applied at dA, whilst in a few in-* 
stances the origTnal past tense stands equally as a past participle. 



Simple 
Verb. 
Awake 
Bear 



Past Tense 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Awoke Awaked 
Bore ■ ■ 



I Past Participle 

Primitive. Modernized, 

• Awaked 
w^^mm— Borne, i e, Boren 
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hiti^pia^ we^ ye^ they hungeri p^pian to curse, fffxia!^ 
we, ye, they eurse. If it end in eon, tbqr are formed 



Simple 
Verb. 

Be^n 
Break 
Choose 

Cleave 

Crovr 

Dig 

Drive 

Drink 

Fly 

Ride 

Shine 

Sweat 

Thrive 

Love 

Walk 



Pait Tense. 
PrimiiUfe. Modernized, 

Began ^— 

Broke 

Chose 



.Clove 

Ciew 

Dug 

Drove 

Drank 

Flew 

Hang 

Rode 

Shone 

Swet 

Throve 



f Cleft, i. e. 1 
\ cleaved J 

Crowed 

Digged 



Hanged 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thrived 

Loved 

Walked 



PoMi PartUApk. 
PrimHwe. Modernized. 
Began '■ 

■ Broken 
' Chosen 

{Cloven, Cleft, i. e, 
cleaved 
Crowed 
Digged 
Driven 



Dug 



Drunk 

Itode 

Shone 

Swet 



Flown, t. e. flowen 

Hanged 

Ridden ^ 

Shined 

Sweated 

lluiven 

Loved 

Walked 



The last two are called regular verbs. 

Tlie Anglo-Saxon verbs of this description are not numerous, but 
in general distinct and satisfactory, — ^^premising that the past participle 
ends in en, and cb, that it is liable to great contractions^ and that 
it forms the modern past tense of the verb* 

Preteriieor PoMt Teiue, 
PrimUiite. Improoed, b&ng no other thon the 



Simple f^erb* 

TT^an, to omi 

Bet i^nn, to command 
Bcy/uiian, to inquire 
Bib^ in, to entreat 
Hug.in, to bow. 
Bjj( an, to bend 
Papati, to go 
GciDttnan^ to remember 
Geotan^ to pour out 
Getan, to get 
Lofian, to love 

Settan, to place 

ijaii, to be silent 



GOan ah 

boab 
brj*p;m 

boaii ( 
bujef 
pop 



Past Participle. 
ahc, t. e. aheb, ahb, ahc. 

bnbi', I. e. bueb, 
bejrpiinf, i. e. lH*J*pU-cn 
baib, i. €. basib. 

bt^he, bcjboj t. e. Iwjeb. 

jrepbo, i. c. jrrp-eb. 



— 2^mone j^munbo, t.e. ^emun-cb 



juc jeocr, i. e. jeoccb, gootet, jeotc. 
j^Got *• jeotcb, ^eo/ax, jcotce. 

leof liiyobc 

C jfcotce, yvttc, i. e, jpeoteb, jfcocet, 
^ \ fcocr», ff-tte. 
j-iip pijjobe, i. c. j^njab. 

These remarks were developed by this single prt sumption — that the 
irregular verbs are mostly the oldest verbs in every language and 

l2 
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in Co'?? : as» 'gjtyeon to see, we, ye, they see; 

but if a consonant goes before an» then they end in a% : 

are irregular, because they either did not or would not take the more 
modern improvements. ( JTte iuhstance of ike preeedu^ naU u from 

Mr. Webb's MSS.) 

*' Our ancestors did not deal so copiously in adjectives and pnrfi- 
ciples as we, their descendants, now do, I'he only method ttiey had 
to make a pai»t participle was by addmi^!; ob or en to the verb ; and 
they added either the one or the otliui indiilereatiy, as they plea^itd 
(the one being as regular as the other), to any verii wlitch they em- 
ployed : and they added them either to the indicative mood of the veri>» 
or to the past tense. Shak-ed or shak-en, Grow-ed or groir-en, kc. 
were used by them indi£fierently. But their most usual method of 
speech was to employ the past tense itself, without participializing it, 
or making a participle of it , by the addition of eb or en. So likewise 
they commonly used their substantives without adjectiving them." 
Diversions of Purity, vol. ii. p. 91. 

To what ha.s been previously stated in this note, respecting the 
Saxon and English y&ms, may be added Mr. Tyrwhi^*s remarks. He 
says^ that Endish verbs about the time of Chaucer, in 1350, were 
yery nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at present. 

They had only two expresskms of time, the present and the past 
All the other varieties of time were expressed by auxiliary verbs. 

In the inflexions of their verbs, they differed very little from us in 
the singular number : / love, thou lovest, he loveth. But in the plu» 
ral they were not agreed among themselves ; some adhermja: to the 
old Saxon form j We loveth, ye loveth, they loveth ) anti olhers adopt- 
iog what seems to have been the Teutonic $ We iaven, ye loven, they 
kSen, In the plural of the past tense die latter form universally pre- 
vailed. I loved, thou loyedst, he loved ; Weloveien,yeloveden,iheif 
loveden. 

In the quotation from Trevisa (See the history of the English lan- 

gnngre in Introduction to Todd's JoAw^on, p. 62.) it maybe observed, 
that all his plural verbs of the present tense terminate in eth, whereas 
in Sir John Mandeville and Chaucer theyterminate almost as constantly 
in en. 

The second person ploial in the imperative mood regularly ter- 
minated in eth,tiB hvetk ye ; the final consonants however, according 

to the genius of the language, were frequently omitted, especially in 
verse. *' Tlie Savon termination of the infinitive in an had been long 
changed into en : To loven, to Iwen, &c. and they were beginning to 
drop the n ; To Jovp, to live.'' 

The particij^lc of the present time began to be generally trmiinated 
in ing, as, loviug ; though the old form which terminated in ende, or 
ande, was still in use ; as, lovende or lovande. The participle of the 
post time continued to be formed as the past time itself was^ in td 
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as, J>ypj*tan to ihmi^ J>ypftaB we, ye, they thirst. The 
pliiial pefsont also end in en, on, un, as well as : 



as, loved ; or in some contraction of ed : except among the irregular 
verbs^ where fur tiie most part it terminated in en : dJ6, bounden. 

The methods by which the final eel of the post tense and its partici-* 
pie was contracts or abbreviated, were chiefly the following. 

1. By throwing away the d. 

This method took place in verbs whose last consonant was I pre- 
ceded by a consonant. Thus, caste, coste, hurte, putte, Mte, were 
used inste ul of rnsted, cosied, hurUd, putted, tlUted, • 

2. By tran.spo.sing the d. 

This was very generally dune in verbs when the last consonant 
was d preceded by a vowel. Thus instead of red/ed, leded, spreded, 
hlededpfeded, it was usual to write redde, Udde, spredde, hleddetfedde, 
— ^And this sane method of transposition,! apprehend, was original^ 
applied to shorten thof>e words which we now contract by Syncope ; 
as, loij'd, liv'd, smiVd, hear'd, fear% which were anciently written^ 
lovde, Uvde, smihle, ht'rd€,/erflf'. 

3. By transposing the d, and changing it into t. 

This method wiis used, 1st in verbs the last consonant of which was 
t preceded by a vowel. Tiius, leted, sweted, meled, were changed into 
letie, swette, metU} 2nd, in wbs the last consonant of wbicn was d 
preceded by a consonant Thus, bended, bUded, girded, were changed 
into benU, bUte, girie. And generally In verbs in which d is changed 
into t, I conceive that d was first transposed ; so that dwelled, pasted, 
dremed , feled, keped, should besuppased to have been first changed 
into dicellde, passde, dremde,/eUle, kepde,and then into dwelte, paste, 
dremt€,felte, kepte. 

4. The last method, together with a change of the radical vowel, 
will account for the analogy of a species of verbs o;eneralIy reputed 
anomalous, which form their past time and its participle, according to 
modem orUwgraphy^ in ght. The process seems to have been thus : 
Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogie j Think, thinked, ihmkds, 
thokde, thokie ; Tedie, techcd, tachde, tachte, &c* Only fought, fnm 
fighled, seems to have been formed by throwing away the d (accord- 
ing to*method 1), and changing the radical vowel. See instances of 
similar contractions in the Francic language. Hickes's Gramm, Fr, 
Th, p. 66. 

Of the irregular verbs mentioned above^ where fur tlie most part 
the participle terminated in en, I would remark, that 1 consider those 
verbs only as Irregular, in which the past time and its participle differ 
ftom each other. Their varieties are loo numerous to be parlicolaily 
examined here : but I believe there are scarcely any in which the de- 
viations from the regular form will not appear to have been made by 
some method of contraction or abbreviation similar to those which 
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as, pitun, pita^y^ wot, or know; nyton, nuuton, ny- 

tra^ ?/e know not* It is sometimes read puta]^ ye knoxu, 
and by the poets piitoS, for they often use tiie termina- 
tion iiLstt'ad of a^. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular^ especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed afiter the verb : as, bpa^t ete pe, wh(U 
skail we eat ; hu pleo je, Atm shall ymi fly. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, onc^ is al- 
waysPTejected, in forming the persons, when another 
follows : a«^, i^pillan to spilt, j*pilf t: spillcsly apdleth^ 
j'pilbe .spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add 
yt and t) to the bare root, an e is inserted; but only in 
the indefinite tense ; as, naman to namCy namept 
namestj naine% nanieth:- the perfect is regularly formed 
nembe named ; and so is the perfect participle nemneb 
named. 

AEGULAR VERBS. 

m 

74. Verbs are regular when they form their peifect 
tense in eb, cbc, ot), or obe, and peifect participle in 
ab, aDt>y eb, ib, ob» ub» or yb» according to the preceding 
rules. 

THE CONJUGATION*' OF A REGULAR VERB. 

TTie Prmcipal Parts ^ 

Infinitive, Perfect. Pcrf. Participle. 

Lup-ian to love, lup-obe loved, lup-ob loved* 

Baspn-an tobumi baejin*be burtied^ baepn-eb bupud* 

have been pointed out above among the regular verbs. The common 
tennination of the participle in en is clearly a substitutifiii for ed, pro- 
bably for the sake of a more agreeable sonnd, and it is often shortened, 
as ed has been shown to be, by transposition. Thus drowen^ Amou , 
haren, stolen, were changed into drawne, knoume, borne, stobie. Es- 
say, p. 24. 

For an explanation of the modification of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and modern English veibs^ see note 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Teiise'^. 

SiNGi Ic hi| - iTC*' / love or shall love 

Du lup-aj*t* ilwn iovcst o\- s/iali love 
he, heo, or hit lupaS** he^she^otit lovcth, &c. 

Pi.UK. ye liip-iaS<= we hue or shall love 

Ce Iup-ia^$ yeoxyoulmfeoTshaUlave 

Di lup*ia% they taue or shall lave. 

■ luj:-crr and -jr. like the first person sinp^rlar, and 

* luf-i^S and -^J. end in eu^on^and un,a;» well asa^. 

* The posons in the plural are See Obs. on the penons of verbs. 

Per/cci Tense, -e4 have**. 

Sing. Iclup-obe* I loved 

Du hip-obefC ^ thou lovedst 

De, heo, or hit lup-obe he^ she, or it loved, 

* lojr-cjbe* , ^ lujr-obejf in Oano-Saxon. 

*• In Anglo-Saxon the future form is the same as the present^ with- 
out any auxiliary : for example^ St. John xvi. 2. bi bo^ cop o j: 
xejomnunjum. ac jco cib cym^S 'f aeic J>c cop ojrjrlyh^S. yen^J -jJ he 

^enijc Gobe. TliPfj shaU pnt yon from the ^ffna<:oprne : and the time 
shall come that every one who slayeih you, wiii think that he servtthGod, 

The words Ic pille, yceal, &c. generally signify volition, obligation, 
and injunction, rather lhan property of time, SomLtiuics, however, 
they have some appearance of denoting tine ^ as, Du f cvalr jfpeltao^ 
Thou skaU die, or 1^ oaghieit to die. 

^ The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb eom« / am, 
and the present participle ; aa^ 

Ic eom luyieiibe / love, am locmg, or do love 

Du cape luyieiibe thou lovest, art toomg, or dott hte 

De yj luyiciibe he hveih, is loving, or doih Un>e, 

&c. &c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon this tense u inflected thus^ 

SiNO. Ic lujr-i^a, -1^0 / Unm 

Du lup-ij^ey, -i^sf thou lovest 

13c luy^iga, 'i^f, '^U ^ ^owUi^ 
PbVn. Pe luf-igap, ijef tve love 

Gti lup-ijajr, ijej" ye love 

l3i lujr-ijajr, I ji'f they love. 

The past tense is also formed by the auxiliary fxf, and the im- 
perfect participles ; as. 
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may, can^ mighty 
couidy would, or 
should lave **. 



Plur. pe lup-obon we loved 

Ire lup-obon ye or you hved 
1^1 lupobon they hved. 

SUBJUKCTIVE MOOIX 

Indefijiite Tense. 

Sing. Ic lupine I lave 

Du lup-ije thou lave 

t>e» &Ci lup-i^e hcy &;c« iSm 
f^liUR. pc lup-ion we Awe 

Ge lupioii /ot'^ 
I3i 1 up- ion they love 
• Gif i/; or ]«c <Aal> understood. ^ Jujied. 

PpJ'ect Te?ise^, 
Sing, Ic lup-obe 1 hved 

Bu Iiip-obe /Aotf laved 

t5e« heoyor hit lup^obe Ae, she^ or i/ /oiviir* 
Pj«UR. p6 lup-obon ^ /otvi/ 

tie lup-obon^ ye loved 

hi lup-obon ^ they loved. 

' This tense is also often inflected like the past tense indicstive. 
. * lup-ebon. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Lup*a]yu laveihou. 
Plur. Lup-iaV • je hve ye. 

\ Iop-l2;e. Also lap-aj je, and lup-ejp ge, love ye, in Dano- 



Saxon. 



Ic paej lufienbe / loved, did love, or tucw loving 

Bu paejie lupenbe <Ao« looeitt, didMt love, or t/;a5if loving, &c. 

In this tense pac, from paean lo fetoic, has the same signification as 
the present Ic jwt, / know j }n patjt, «Aoii ite(wet^,— as if pacert. 

« i>M<y, will, power, &c. were ^nerally expressed in Saxon^ as in 
modern English^bytheTerbsms^maz/, miht might or coirM^ jveolb, 
should, mot ^an, may, mo]^, must, &c. (Etymology, 87, 92, 93, 
94, and 95), governing an Infinitive mood ; as, (CaBjejr lupian^ thm 
mayest love. But it is sometimes expressed by the tenninatioaasabave, 
f lupije, that thou love, or that tkou mayett lov0. 
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INFINinVB MOOD.. 

Indefimte Tense — to. 
Lup-ian or iup-i^ean to Love. 

There is another form of the infinitive which has a 
more extended signification : as, }^yt ijr tima to lup- 
lenne. It is time to love. 

To^ about to; qJ\ in, and to 'ing; to be -ed, 

Lupienne or lujrijenne to bme^ about to lave, of, im, 
and io loving ; md*to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

The Imperfect Partidple, -ing. 
Lup-ianbe * loving. 
■ It frequently tnik in leiibe : as^ luf»icttbe. 

The Perfect Peaiidfde ifju. 
Lup-o^* loved. 
* Vm fNortieEpIe also ends in -ab and -eb as weQ as -ob. 



This infinitive mood corresponds to the gerunds^ supines^ and 
participles in Latin : as. 

Gerunds. 

Legen-di j T3it ij* cima co pa'banne. It is the time of reading. 

rs»«j»»M-«l<« / ^^^^^ jrcyp|iaiiiic co Gobe, Be not slow in 
i^venen-ooj t turning to God. 

Aman-dum | Ujf ij* to lujricnnc, We an to Ufoe^ we mutt hve^ 

Supines, 

Perdi-tum ^ Com co f opf |)illanne^^r/ thou come todestroy us? 
Dict-u It If esjwlic to cpe}>anne, U is easy to be Mid. 

Participles Future, 

Vsmtn nis • / ^® ^ cumenoe eajic, Jrt thou he mho 

yeDW*n» j \ art to eomef 

Accusan-dus ; f Fop J^eoj: he bi^ co ppopanne. o^e to f leaone. o\\e 

Occiden-dui ; < coat y fan n For he must he proved a thkf, or elam, 

Iiibersii«das, (, or released. See EtymoUfgy, 89, Note 

CoBifWilli aninfinitive, denotes suort of duty : aa,l)e ijr colopjsnne^ 
He is io love or ought to love. With the active participle, it expresses 
a definite point of tune^as in English : for example, Nu fu }uj jlieblics 
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76. As an' example of the inflection of a regular verb, 
lupian io hve is given, because it is the word generally 
adopted ; but having a ^ Inserted between i and e, it is not 

so regular as many otliei words ; for instance, l>aijinan 
io bum ; Cennan io hiow ; and Fyllan lo JiU* 

■ 

ByCRNAN to burn is thus conjugated: 

INDICATIVE MOQD. 

Itidcfinite Temc, 

Sing. Ic bacjine * I bum ox shall bufii 

Du bsepnjic thou bnrncst ox ^Juilt burn 

f^e, heo, or hit baejin^ Im^ ^k,c. burueth &c. 

Plur* pe baepna^'* we bum or shail burn 

lie bsepnaS yeovyouburnpvshallbum 
V^i bsejinaS they bum or shall bum. 

• bsjiiic. 

Peffeei Tense -ed — ^have. 

Sing. Ic brcpnbe / burned 

Dii baejinbej^t thou burncdst 

r>e, heo, or hy t basjinbe /i^, ^A^, or it burned. 

Plur. pe baspnbon we burned 

lie bacpnbon ye or yoff btimed 

K>i baspnbon burned. 

4 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tcme, 
SiNG« Ic baspne I bum^ 

Du baepne Mou 
t>e, heo, or hit baspne he^ she^ or 

* Gijr or J^ac Ma<^ understood. 



to tif f ppeceiibe eapt;^ H<m when thou art speaking so joyfully to us. 

mib him f ppeccnbe ystj. He was ^teakmg to hm. Stc, &c. tieo 
mib fam healjraii baelc hej:o|ian Jam Cyninj^c papen^ p«jf. fpilcc hco 
piconbe y^pCj She ( Thanu/Jis) with half her troops icas going before 
the king {Cyrus) as if she were Jieeing. (Oros. ii, 4.) Ac |iajbao, i 
go to read. Rank's (jranimar, p. 74^ sect. 42. 
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Plue* pe baepnon we bum 

Ire biepnon ye fmm - ^ 
hi basjinon they bum* 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic bjrpnbe I burned^ 

Du bsejinbe thou butned 

l:)e, heo, or hit baepnbe he^ she^ or tV bwmed. 

Flue, pe baepnbon we burned 

He baspnbon ye burned 

l3i b^finbon they burned. 

' Gif i/i or )»c tlmt, understood. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. B<jepn }p\x bum thou 
Pjlue. fiaepnaS^ &tiraye* 

* bajpue. 

INFIMITIVE MOOD. 

Baejinan to btiru 

Baepnenne /o dum, about to bum^ 8fc, 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Baepnenbe bmim^. Baepneb burned. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

77 • A verb is called insular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in eb» ebe» ob, 6be ; and perfect par- 
ticiple in ab^ asb, eb, ib, ob, ut>, or yb ; as, 

Lijinitwe. Pcrf Tense. Perf. Part. 

Ppitan to write, Pjiac wrote, Ppitcii ivritten. 
Sac. &c« &c. 



^ See £tytaok>gy^ 74. 
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In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs *• being of one sylia* 
ble after the rejection of tlie infiniti\*e terminations, or 
* those of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, pop, ^e, 
&c. as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irre- 
gular. A complete list of these verbs would be long 
and troublesome; but the following general obstrvations 
on the formation of the past tense and perfect participle 
of monosyllabic verbs, will considerably reduce it, and 
be very useful to the student. 

78. Verbs that become monosyllables after casdng 
away the infinitive termination, when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo ; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged : as, 

If^. Perf^ Tense. Perf. Partidp. 

8tanban to sitmd Stdb stood Stanben stood 

Irpapan to (Sg lipop dug Dpajren digged 

Fapan to go Fop went Fapen gone 

Ljiapan /o crow Epeop crew Epapen crowed [en. 

Realban to hold heolb /leid X^edXhen held ox hold- 
&c. &c. &c. 

79. Verbs that have e or eo before tbe letters 11, Ig, 
It, pp, np, pj, and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
se — in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle; as» 

If^. Perf. Tense. Perf. Particip. 

Delpm to dig Dealp dug Doljiren dug 

VseVpzn to help l^ealp helped l;5o1pen helped 

Bjiccan to h'eak Bpaec broke Bpocen broken 

Tepan to tear Tsep tore Topen torn. 
&c. &c* &c. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant difiering from the above, is often changed into 

Mr. Rask makes a second conjugation of verbs which have the 
perfect of one syllable, and form the perfect participle in en. But ai 
the personal inflections are similar to other verbs, it is not necessaiy 
to make » separate conjugation of them. 
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Ch* 6.] IRRMUI4AE VERBS. io7 

86 in t!ie perfect tense ; while the perfect partici|rfe re* 
mains like the infinitive s a8» 

Ijifin. JPetf, Tense, Per/, Particip. 

COetzn to meeioY paint COa&t pcunied CQetcnpamied 

80. Verbs that have i before the double consonants 

tin, nj, nc, nb, mb, mp, &c. often chans^e the i into a 

in the past tense, and into u in the past participle : as, 

In/iii» Perfi Tense, P^^'f* Pariidp, 
8pinnan io spin Span spun Spunnen spun 
Sinjan to sing San; sang Sunken sung 

Those that h;ive 1 before a single consonant also 
change the 1 into a in the perfect tense; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

Infin. Perf \ Tense, Psrf, Parimp. 

Biban io abide Bab iAode Biben abode 

Dpipan to drive Djiap drove Dpipen driven 

Nun an to take Nam took Numen taken 

For a list of most of the irregular verbs, which will 
not conform to these observations* see sect. 99» at the 
^nd of the verbs. 

Portnation of Persons in irregular Verbs, 

8h The personal terminations are most commonly 

like those in regular verbs : as, Ic j-tanbe I stands Jju 
jrcanbej-t thou standeat^ he pranbe^ he standeth. Plun 
pe, je, hi j-tanba^ we, ye, they stand. 

82. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and t/iird persons of the singular 
in the indefinite tense; but the plural persons retain the 
same vowel as the first person singular. 
' a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or y. 

e, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes 1. 

o is converted into e. 

u or eo becomes y. 
Tlie other vowels, 1 and y» are not changed. 
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[RirtIL 



From Bacan to bake^ we have Ic bace / bake^ J>u baecj^ 
ihm bakest^ he baec^ he bdketA. , Plur. pe, je, hi 
bacaV we, ye, they bake>> 

From Stanban io stand, we also sometimes find Ic 
j-tranbe I stand ^ \\\ j^enj-t thou standest, he j^ent 
he simukih. The plural as above. 

From 6tafi io eat, we have Ic ete leai, \vl ytyt thm ' 
eatest, he he eoJtfith* . Plur. pe^ je, hi eta% u^^, 

y^, M^*?/ cat. 

From 8ceotan are formed Ic j^ceote / shoot, 

\VL j^yt]^ Moil shoote t, he f cyt: shooteth, Plur. 
pe, ^e, hi fceotaV we, ye, they shoot. 

From By p nan to bum, are formed Ic byjuie / bum, Jju 
bypnjn: thou bwmest, he b^pn^ he bumeth, Plur. 
pe» hi byjiDaS we, ye, they bum. 

83. The same observations that were made on the 
formation of the third person ot regular verbs ending 
in ban, pn, tan, &c. (see Etymology, sect. 73), will 
be applicable here : as, Ic pibe / riiie, he pit or pibe% 
hendes; Ic cpe%e / sau, ]fu cyfyt thou sayest, he 
cpyS he saith; Ic ccoj^ /choose, j?u cypt thou ehoosest, 
he cypt he chooses ; — and in etan to eat, above. 

Verbs that have c, cc, and 3 before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t : as, Kacan to reach, pachtc he reach- 
ed, pahton we, ye, they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find ]>u pacrt thnii readiest, 
and he paca% he reaches; Laecan to take hold of, laehte 
he took hold of; Stpeccan to stretch, or strew, prpehton 
we, ye, theij strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpmjan to bring, 
bpohr, bjiohtc / or he brought, bpohton we, ye, they 
brought. See Orthography, sect. 12. 

84. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
like regular verbs; but the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as from Bacan to hake, we have 
the past tense Boc. (See Etymology^ sect. TS*) 
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Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Icboc J baked 

Du boce ihou bakedst 

r>e, heo, or hit boc he^ she, or it baked. 

Plur. ye bocon tve baked 

He bocon 7/e baked 

l3i bocon thei/ baked, 

85. Verbs that have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect pai^ticiple^ often luive u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; tlie third 
person singular, in regular verbs, is like the first : as^ 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic fan; I sang 

Du f unje thou sangest 

l^c, heo, f anj he or she sang. 

Plur. pe j^uii7;on we sang 

lie I'll ni; on ye sa?ig 

t>i j-unjon thei/ sang 

Sometimes yt is joined to the second person singu- 
lar : as, Ic panb J found, ]?u jzunbe or punbej-c i/wu 
foundest, &c. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

86. Verbs of one syllable terminating In a vowel, 
have an b annexed to them ; and those in 3 generally 
change the 2 into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood : as, ppean to wash ; Impera- 
tive )ypeah wash; Perfect tense, J^poh washed. Stijan to 
mount s Perfect tense, jrtah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

87* Verbs that are deficient in tense or person are 
properly called defective : such as, mot can ; mopt 
must, &c. 



160 BTYMOLOGY. [Part II. 

The Greeks and Ronuins expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs, 

88. Simple aJbrmoAon or existence is denoted by 
pepin or beon to be, or peop^an to be or to be made^^ 

1st. p68AN to be is thus conjugated : 
Injin. Indef. Perf. Per/. Particip, 
fepLXitobe, £om am. frnffvas* yeyenot^efej^nbeen. 



^ The Anglo-Saxon BubfiCantive verb is oompofled of several verbs. 
We can trace no fewer than five in its different inflections. 

[am ..eom, eapt, yj, fyob, jynh, jrynb, 
I was. . fdSf, paejie, yxy, paejion, pa-pon, paejion, 
beo, byjr^ by%, beoV, beo9, boo9. 

The infinitive is beon or pejfan io be» 

These are the common uflections of the above tenses ^ but we 
sometimes find the following variations : 

For / am, we sometimes have eom, am« om^ beo, ap^ fy ; 
For ihou art, we have occasionally eapt, ap^, bijr, ej, jy 
For he it, we have yj, by^S, jy | 

And for the plural we have jyvlt, ^ynbon^ t9^» pen, beoV and bi^on. 

In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs^ whose conjuga- 
tions are intermixed. 

Gom , ej-, yf, are of one family, and resemble the Greek eipn. 
Aji^ ap^^ and am, apoii^ proceed from another parent, and are nut un- 
like the Latin eram, 
Sy, fy, fy, xynh, are Irom another $ and recall to our minds the Latin 

fwej, fKfie, pxf , pskpoo, seem referable to another branch* of which 

the infinitive yijan was retained in the Anglo-Saxon. 
Beon, bt^r, bi^, beo^, belong to a distinct &mily, whose infinitive 

beon was kept in use. 

But it is cm tons to consider the source of thelast verb Beo, and Beon, 
which the Flemings and Germans retain in ife bcn and bin I am. 

The verb Beo seems to have been derived from the Kimmerian or 
Celtic language, which wui* the earliest that appeared in Europe ; 
because the Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, has the 
infinitive Bod« and someof its inflections.*' Tumer^s Htst. of the Anglo* 
SaxoMf Bvo, vol. i. p. 582. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD* 

Indefinite Tense — am* 

Sing. Ic eom^ lam 

Bu eajit^ thou art, 
13^ hector hit ijr^ he,sAe, or it is* 

Pi.uft. ye jr^nb* we are 

He fynb i/e are 

t^i j*ynb tAey are. 

4 

• cam, Bm, om | a]i ; ji, fy. jrinb, jmt, jin, pen, fient^ 

aji^ ; jij ejf. feon, pej jrynbon, pnbon^ jya- 

yjr i jfeoboQ^ jfienboD i ajioo* 

Perfect Tense — was, have been or had been. 

Sing. Ic pasj*^ / was, hade or had teen 

' Du pasjie^ /A(m Ao^^ or hadst been 

fte, ^c. paejr* //e, ^c. tt/a^, or luid been. " 

pLUR. pe p asp on ^ we '\ 

Tie paejion ye >tvere, have or had been* 

t^i paepon they j 

* paejie, in 3rd person pa j-. •» j»f j uuejr, u icf , uaej, pe;, in DMI.-Swt< 

* fmptin, pepum, foepun. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefimte Tense, 

Sing. Ic py» ^ 1 be * 

Du ' Motf £^ 

be, heo, or hit jry /i^, she^ or iV Ae. 

Plur. pe |-yn*» we be 
He pyn he 

hi f^n they be. 
• feo, po, py, p^ y«. * jion, jtoD. 

- Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic psepe* I were^ or tvotild be 

Du paepe Moif w/er/, or would be 

J^e, heo, or hit psejie he, Sfc. were, or would biU 

•peiw. 



162 ETYMOLOGY. ' [pACt Il« 

Plue. fe p«pon^ we t^eret or wauid be 
Ge paepon ye were, or would be 
iDi paepon #A€y urere, or would be* 

IMPERATIVB MOOD. 

Sing. 8i» )ju bethm. 

Plur. 8in** je he ye ox you, • 

' • jy*r2» WWW- * rwo, pere, poyar, poj»« or pepi«. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
pej-an * 6^. pej-anne'* about to be. Sec.; 
* pajftn and pofa/poffa, popn^ pepe, pe in DaQ.-Sax.. ^ pojvnne. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Pejrenbe being. yeyen, jepej-en been. 



2dly. BeON tobe^iB thus conjugated : 
Infinitive. Indefinite. 
SQ. Bcon be. Beo am, or be. 



^ Mr* Webb has tUe following remaikt on the neuter verb to he. 
"Th^ verb to be in most languages is defective; either not being 
famished with all the moods and tenses of ptiier verlw^ as in the Greek 

fiai ; or, in order to include them, comprising various di!=;cordnnt ele- 
ments, as in the Latin sum ; the ditterent parts of which liave been 
shown by Mr. Turner ( History of the Anglo-Saxons, voLi. p. 582,) to 
proceed from several diiterent radical words. 

** The English neuter verb is likewise composed of several distinct 
elements; as he, amy are, was, &c.': and tiie question is^ What is 
their etymological origin and primitive meaning ? 

*' Does the neuter verb, in all the forms it assumes in different lan- 
guages, inherently signify to be? Does it natively contain the modem, 
philosophiciil, abstract idea of'Being, or Existence in itself, and sepa- 
rately from the subject that is said to be, or to exist 2 Or is that abs- 
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Indefinite Tense — am, or shall be» 

SiMG. Ic beo^ I am, or shcUl be 

Du b^j^^ ihm art, or skali be 

he, heoy or hit by%® he, she, or tV or shait be 



tract idea a refined and improved addition to its primitive meaning, 
produced by our association of ideas ? C, 
" Tbe result of a patient investigation of the subject is in favour of ^ 
the latter supposition^ and leads to the belief that the different roots 
of the* neuter verb to he ori^nally signify to live, to grov^, to ihrell^ 
to stand, &c. but not to 6e in the tt^ern metaphysical sense of tluft 
tern. • 
"The first step in the inquity was to write the verb itself^ in paral- 
lel colunius, in as many Uinp^uages lay ^^ itliin reach} the more 
easily to discovei* their resemblance or dissimilarity, and especially 
their conamon radicals j for the slightest inspection was sufficient to 
observe that they had to a great extent a kindred origin : it wa^ in- 
tended more folly to examine these radicals afterwards. 

But whilst that list of verbs was completing^ some chfcumstances 
were noticed tending to illuHtrate the main object of inquiry. 

The first glimpse of light on the primitive meaning or any part 
of the neuter verb was caught from the Italian ])ast participle state 
been ; which is evidently derived frcm the Latin status stood — the 
past participle of the verb sto I stancL This word stato stood, occurs 
in that part of the verb where we say been, and answers the same 
purpuric. That circumstance led to the notice of one similar in the 
imperative of the Latin sum X am, which is Sis, es, esto ; Sit, esto, 
Ac, i where fisto, este^ estote are evidently derived lirom the Latin 
ineposition ^ out,Jrim, atad sto liiand. So that the Latin impera- 
tive is either Be thou, or Stand thou ; let hun be, or let him $tands 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. 

** Tlie next remark was, that the Spanish verb estar, Latin stare to 
stand, may be used in all its moods and tenses indifferently with the 
verb Ser to be. So that a Spaniard may say either I am, or I stand j 
I was, or i ^lood j being convicted, or standing convicted ; having 
been there, or having stood there, &c. 

These few obvious instances, in which Being and Standing are 
used as convertible terms (though it must not be hence imagined that 
they are synonymous), suggested the idea that some parts of what is 
med as the substantiye verb in different languages, did not originally 
and necessarily convey the refined idea of simple abstract Being, but 
of some more sensible attribute ; as, staiviing, living, growing-, &c. 

The clue appeared to be now obtained : the only point was to 
£oilow, with caution and perseverance^ the track it discloiied through 

M 2 
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Plur. J^e beo^ * we are, or sfiuU be 

lic 1)C(>^ ye arc^ ui shall be 
J^i beoS they are^ or shall be. 

* bi^on and beo^an in Dano-Saxon. 



the wMe labyrinth ; or, at least, thraugh so much nf it as might as- 
sist in explaining the English neuter verb. Other circumstances soon 
presented themselves tending to illustrate and confirm the preceding 

hj^othcsis. 

" The Latin indicative preterperfect Fui / have been, Is from the 
verb Fug I am ; which, though now become obsolete, was unrein 
good and general use, and evidently derived from the Greek verb <j>ya/ 
I grow : thus the Latin Fui means 1 ^rew, or / hate grown : the po- 
*tential imperfect Forem / might be, is aJso from <pvw, and signifies J 
might grow, or become / hence also the infinitive Fore to grow, to be-' 
come, used ina futiire sense, and the participle Futurus with the same 
meaning. Thus imother portion of the neuter verb signifies, I grow, 
and to g-row. *'jcc» is nho \he most probable source of Fio, fieri j 
which, though generally considered as having a passive signification, 

originally means to grow, to become. The Gothic verb VA'K^ 
is translated /?^r?, and may possibly allow of some such analysis. 

" The Anglo-S;ixon Beo was another fragment, which came under 
consideration the more earlv as offering: the immediate derivation of 
our itleniieal verb to be. Tiie uccideaiid pronunciation of the word 
BEO^raphy (biography, the history of the life of a person) gave the 
first intimation of its probable meaning : the conse<|iient reference to 
the Greek /SiOf l^e, and ^low I Uoe, confirmed tbe conjecture. It lias 
been further iUustrated since by the Gaelic Beo -alive, Beothail lively ; 
and Psalm cxviii. 17, ' Ni fuigham bks, ach mairfam beo," I shall 
not die, hut live, &c. Tlie Gaelic verb Bi to be, is plainly of similar 
origin and signification. Ic beo is, therefore, I live, and Beon tu lice. 

"The Franco-Theotisc Bim, Pim, which at first seemed to invalidate 
this derivation, on a nearer inspection added its own sutirage in its 
favour : for what k Bim but a derivative from fiiou; when turned into 
a verb in ^t, viz. (^loifu } which is easily anaWsed into /3iof life, and 
(tM to me, compounded into fitc^fMi, ^iwilou life to me ; i. e. by associa- 
tion of ideas, and adapted to a verbal signification, / live. 

" The Hebrew Hajah, fuit he was, suggested a similar explication - 
by its near resemblance to CHajah, vixit he lived. 

** The illustration of Beo opened the way to the explanation of the 
Dutch ^tjlt to 6e,and the Spanish Soy / am, with their numerous kin- 
dred. The Greek ^ijv to live, pronounced zeen ; ^aw/ and ^cvw 1 live, 
from ^wij life, evidently presented either the root itself, or a synonym 
of equal value. The German Stpn to be,^ i&inb we ore ; the Franco- ■ 
Theolisc Siin^ Sm to be^ we are i the Gothic and Anglo-Saxoa Sinbon 
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SUBJUMCnVB MOOB. 

. huiejiiiite Tetise. 

SiNG« lebeo I be^ 

©u beo thou be^ 

I^e, heo, or hit beo he, shcy or il de, 
Plur. pe beon we be, 

Efc beon ye be, 

Di beon be^ 



mat/, can, 
>'ShmUd be. 



we ore,— prolMbly the Gothic SlQtlM and SIQAH, the g being 

softened into y j — ^the Spanish Siendo, sido, ser being, been, to be 3 the 
Italian Sii or sia tu be thou ; the French Suis, sois^ serai lam, I should 
be, Isfutll be-, the Latin Es«je to be, from the participle e^'^v, rf , r, in 
the Doric dialect, with many others, evidently derive their existence 
from the same common source^ and originally signify^ I live, to live, 

■ " The Greek ^aw regularly changes into a verb in : as ^w>j life, 
fiM to me, make KwYfy^oi life to me,' IHoe^ which, contracted for 
greater focility of pronunciation, may become dther ^cuju,/ or ^ijjxf : 
the latter is its present actual form, and points at once to the Latin 
Sim and Essem I may be, I should be; wbilat in the form of Coff^t it as 
readily directs to Sum, sumus Tnm, ve are, in the same language, 
which were anciently written Som, somos. 

'* The Spanish Somos, the Frencii Sommes, and the Italian Siamo 
we are, with their immediate dependents, hence date their com- 
mencement. 

» ** Thus the Latin Snm, in its native significaliion, means I !S»e, and 
consequenliy the same original idea essentially pervades its com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

"The English word am was at once admitted to descend either in 
a direct line from the Greek stfxi J am, or from a kindred .stock : the 
analysis of ei/xj was then necessary to develope the primitive meaning 
of both : a,si always, ever, though now only used as an adverb, must 
once have had a substantive meaningf, \vhich was most probably tvne, 
life, or something equivalent ; and on this supposition the whole be- 
comes intelligible : ocei time, life, f^o< to me, make, when combined, 
MifbM lame to me, l^e to me ; iriiidi, adapted to a verbal significatbn, 
means / five ; and, by attfase<iuent orthographicalchanges, was written 
and spelt sffu 1 Hoe $ that is, in tnqnoved phiioflophim language, T 
am. 

llie English word h comes from 5/.c than art, the second person 
singular of stfii, which is compounded in a similar manner : oft time. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD* 

Sing. Beo j7u he thou, 
Plur. Beon*3e be ye. 

* bcV;i beo^^ in Dano-Saxon beo^D. 



hfe, atu to thee, tarm ohvu time to thee, S^e to thee, i . e, with a TeifMi- 
Itdid 4ugntfication, thou livest ; which, written with the uniform or- 
tho^aphical abbreviation, becomes sts, the parent of our word i$, the 
Latin Es, est, &c. and signifies, thou tivtit, he livet, t. e. in modem 

usage, jywu is, he is. 

" Nouns, or nouns and verbs, constitute the primitive elements of 
language. Those members of the substantive verb which have been 
mentioned appearing to spring more immediately horn verbs in some 
other language, suggested the inquiry, whether some portions, which 
did not present a very obvbus verbal origin, might not be more 
readilv traced to nouns of perhaps simibur meaning to the foremen* 
tinned verbal radicals. 

"The French participles Ete been, Etant being, indicate their con- 
nexion with the Latin letas (Irom the Greek r^ro^ a year) age, time, 
life, and naturally take the verbrdized meaning Iwed, living. Etoift 
I was, and Etre to l>r, are evidently scions of the same stock. 

The invebtigatiuu as yet has been conducted no further : no &aiii>- 
iactory, at least decisive condusion having hitherto been attained, as 
to the etymology of the words Was, Are, and Were. The most thai 
can be proposed is a more or less probable conjecture. 

" PTat, — ^May this word be supposed to come, by a different pro^. 
nunciation, from the Gaelic verb Fas io grow 9 F,V, and W are letters 
of the same organ, and often interchange : thus Fas, vas, and was, 
are exactly the same word in the mouths of different persons of dif- 
ferent nations. Tlie Icelandic HXi bcsd ; the Franco-Theotisc Ze uue- 
sanne^ wesan, wosan ; the Dutch WLUXiXit &c. j must be considered 
as of the same family. — May not watht more easily derived from the 

Gothic ^/VhSQA^ <^ grow, the past tense of which is ^X^S 
he grew : — this wohs, wos, and was, have all the same sound \ Hence 
also the Saxon pijan or pejao ^ fre, by a simple orthographical varia^ 
tion. 

**Are, — Icelandic and Danish et ; and Were — Icelandic and Danish 
XWC, bete ; German, n»ar, &c.-^Do these words indicate any relation- 
ship to the German ^ere, and the Anglo-Saxon Pep a man, adapted 
to a verbal sense ? Or to the Greek tap the spring:, whe nce the 
Latin noun Ver, and verb Vireo io spring, to grow like the grass ^ If 
the latter conjecture be preierable, then are and were take the signi- 
fication of to grow, in their verbalized meaning.'* 

> ^ * -J . 

A. 
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« 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Beon» tabe 

Bconne** about to be, &c.*' 

* bimij \n$in, hy%n, and bieo in Dnno-Snon. ^ bionae. 

Imperfect Partidpk. 
Beonbe being. 



3dly. peORDAN, Gepeop%an» or y^jXzn to be., or 
to b.e make or done, is thus conjugated : 

hifinitive. Indefinite* 
90. peopj'an /o ^» tfc, peopj^e ai9i» or im made. 

Perfect. 

peajiV tro^y or tcrotf made* Popbenor2epo|ibeii imrdSr. 

INDICATIVS MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
iSiNG. Ic" peoji)>e / amy shall be, or am made 

Du peopJje[*t: Mow art, shalt be^ or or/ made 
De, ^c* peojijyeS ^c. , ^^itf 6e» or is made, 

■ ■■I I. . I ' % 

Hus is the infinitive mood derivntife, and answers to the gerunds, 
supines, and participlevs in Latin : as, existendi of M^f , existendo in 

being, existendum to be, futurus about to be : bit if tima to beonne, it 
is time to be, tempus est existendi. Vy if hepe to beonne, existendum 
vcl manendum est nobis hie, we must be here. So )?e j-ceal beonno, 
futurus, he that shall be. Gob yj nj hepe to beonne ; or in the Cotton 
MS. Gob If uf hep to poffanne (Matt. xvii. 4), bonum est nos esse 
hie, it if good for tit la 6e ken, fiinuX pmle to beonne, cupiunt 
semper exiateie, they wiikalwaift tobe^ot Uce. See p. 153, Note ^. 
^ It is alio conjugated, 
SiMo* Ic pap)«, fyp^, pnjibe 

Do pnpVeft, pypbefr, Fypjt 
Depeoppe, pupj^e, pypj>e, pypo. 
PiiUa. ye peop)>on, pi-apbon, -an, -pn, peop^a^j f upj^a^ 
Ce peopjjc, peop}>eS, peopbe^, -a^ 
iDi peop^o, pcopbun, -an, -en, -un, peopj^a^, fup^V* 
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Plur. ye peopjya? we '\ 

Tte peojij^a^ Vfli"^, *A«£f be, or are made. 
t)ipeoji]ya% iheyj 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic peaji^ / was, or u;a^ made 

Du peap)>ejrt Mot< tcrnj/, or tva^t made 

Jye^ 8fc. peapV he, tfe, was, or unts made^ 

Pi«UR. 7e peopbon* we were, or minfe 

He peopbon ^ ye w^^^, or were made 

' J^i peoji^on*^ they werey ox tvcj'e 7nad€^ 

' peopban, -en, pup^^otij -aj),-eii. j7e|ibeS^ 

SUBJUNCTIVii MOOD, 

Jndefaiiie Tense, 
SiNO, Ic peop)>e / &c. 

Du peop]?e . Motf fe, &c. 

I3e, heo, or hit peopJ>e he^ she, or il fe, &c. 
Plur. pe pcoj^]?on be, &c. 

Ere peojij7on be^ &c, 

peop]7on /A^ be, &c. ' 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Ic pupbe- / m^^^, &c. 

» Du pupbc Moe^ werf, Sec, 

tiet heo» or hit pupbe he, she, or it were, &c* 
Plvr. p'e pupton we were, &c. 

Ce pupbon ye were, ke. 

til pupbon they were, &c. 

IMPSRATIVB MOOD. 

SiNO. peop^* )?u thou, or Moz^ maefe. 
Plur. peopJ?e** je Aeye, or be ye made, 
* peopja. ^ peop^ft^. 

It is also conjugated thus • 



Sing* Ic peap^ 
be peap^ 



Ge }Hipbon 

bi j^upbon. (See Etymology, 85.) 
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INFINITIVE MOOP. ' 

Indefinite Tense. 

pcoji)>aii to be, or to he made* . 
' peop]>anne about to be, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. 
PeopJ^ente bmig^ made or dtme. 

Perfect Pairtuipk. 
popben or jepopben btm^ I/lade^ or 

9K Possession is denoted by D/6BBAN to have. 

Infinitive, 
hvsihhzn to heme^i 

Perfect. Perfect Participle. 

DsBjpob, l^aepbe had, I^a^]^ or haspb had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense^\ 
Sing. Ic haebbe^ / have 

Du haebbeft:*> thou hait 

)3e, heo, or hit hebbaV*^ ehe^ or 

Ere haebba^ * Aav^ 
Bi haebbaB * May Aai^^, 

* habbe^ hapa, hauc. <^ habba^, hapa^, haucb, hijia^ j 

^ hapijt, hsf jft^ baup. and iu Norm.-Sax. hajren and haueii. 



*• Mr. Tyrwliitt, in his Esaay on the English Language, observes, 
tloit the aaxflisiy To bnven was a complete verb ; and^ being prefixed 
to the participle of tihe pMt timft^ it vms wted to cxprett the ]irelerptr- 
fect and preterpluperfect teases. I have loved^ thov kaoest or hati 
loved J we /ui^en or Aani lored, &c. I Aadde loTfd> tlMm haddeti 
loved, he /uidde loved \ we, ye, they, hodden loved* 

^ Tliis tense \% used with a perfect participle to express what the 
Latins called the Preterperfect teose : aa^ Ic luebbcj^fer, posui, i 
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' Perfect Tense 
Sing. Ichaepob^ ^ lAad 

he, heo, or hit haepob** he 8fc. had* 
Plur. ye haepbon*^ we had 

He haepbon ye had 

J^i haepbon tAey had. 

8UBJUMCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefifvite Tense, 
Sing. Ic haebbe I have 

Du haebbe thou have 

r>e, heo, or hit haebbe he, she, or it have. 
pLUR» pe hacbbon «£;e 

De haebbon ye have 

\h\ hacbbon they ham^ 

, Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic haepob* / had 

Du haepob thou had 

r^e, heo, or hit haepob he, she, or it had. 
Plur. hcep^on we had 

De haepbon ye had 

hi haspbon they had. 

* loff^ contracted from kmpibe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing* l^apa \\\ have thou. 
Plur« J^abba'S^je have ye. 



have set or placed $ Ic haue jeheojib, audivi, I have heard. We, 
hawem, in English as in Saxon, cdl Ic hebb^ I him, a verb of the 
lint penon singular^ and ^ejret a perfect paitidple. See Etymdogy^ 

60, Note ^ ; and Etymology, 75, Note «». 

^ A perfect participle is used with this tense to denote, by a pen> 
phrasis, the Latin preterpluperfcct tense, which the Romans expressed 
by one word : as, De haefob or hep S^jtob, steterat, he had stood ; 
Afuiijeu bief cecinerat, had sung* * 
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IR&EaULAJi VJSABS. 



INFIMITtVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense,^^ 

ftaebban to have 
)3asbbenne abmt to have^ &c. 

Imperfect Participle, Perfect Participle. 

Daebbenbe having. Daejieb or haejrb had. 

92. Liberty is expressed by the verb CPAGAN to be 
able. 

Infinitive. Indef. Tense. Perfect. 
COz^VLn tobeable. COse^maff. COiht might. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

IndefifUte Tense. 

Sing. Ic maej Imay^ cuTiy or OfH able 
Du miEjej't * thdu mayst, canst, b^c. 
he, 8^c. mac^ he 8fc. may^ can^ or is able. 

Plu r pe njajon tf;^ niay, can, or ar^ arW^ 
lie magon y<? or are able 

UlSi ma^on thejf may^ ean^ or or^ ahk. 

' mibt^ mefthtj maje. ' ' majon, -an, •en, -u» ^ msjen. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic mihc ' / might, or cowW 

Du mihtej-t; thou mtghtest^ or eauldst 

tJe, heo, or hit miht^ he Sfc mighty or CQ»/cf, 
Pisva. ye mihtoii we might, or eould 

He mihton might, or ca^^/t/ 

bl mihton they mighty or eow/rf. 

* * mihte, meahce. 

INFINITIVE M001>. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Opajaji to be able. 
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03 Futurity and Duty are expressed by the verb 
8C6ALAN or 8C60LDAN to owe '\ 

Infindwe, Indefinite. Perfect. 

8cealan to owe. Sceal shall. 8ceolb should, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic fccal* / shall 

Du f cealt thou shalt 

he, heo or hit j-ccal* he 8fc. shall. 

•pLUR. pej-ceolon'* tvc shall 

rie [*cr()lon** ye ^hall 

J^x ]r*ceolon ^ they shalL 

Perfect J'ense, 
Sing, Ic j-ceote / should 

Su j-ceolbert thou shoMest 

t)e, heo, or hir f ceol!>* he tfc. shxndd. 
Plur. pe pceolbon we should 

Ire pceolbon ye shoidd 

1^1 jfceolbon Mey should. 

, INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Indefaiite Tense. 
Scealan or f cylah /o ofcrr* 

^' Mr. Tyrwhitt, in lu^^Esmij on the EnglLsh Language of Chaucer's 
Tme, says, " The greatest part of the auxUiary verbs were only in use 
In the present and past tenses of their milicaliTe' and sab|unctive 
mode. They were inflected in those t»ises tike other verbs, and 
were prefixed to the infinitive mode of the verb to which thn^ were 
auxiliary : I »haU loven ^ \ v^ill or woll loven ; I metjfotmm loven; 
I can or con loven ; kc. We shallen loven ; we iri/len or tvoUen 
loven J we mowen loven ; we connen loven, &c. in the past tense, 
I shulde loven j I woldt loven ; I mighte or moughte loven j I coude 
loven, &c. We shulden, we wolden, we mighten or moughten, we 
couden loven," &c. Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 24. Ap. 

^ The auxiliaries jfceal and pilte are often read with an ellipsifi, 
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94 . Volition and futurity are expressed by piLLAN or 
P YLLAN ^ io wM or wish. 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

P;^llan to wish. Pylle will. polb would. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense; 

y Sing. Tc pylle* / wi/J 

Du pylt^' thou wilt 

fte,fifc.pylle^ he Sfc, will. 

Plur. ye pillon we will 

Etepillon*' yewHl 

t)! pillon^ they wUL 

" pile. <^ pilp. 

^ y\\z, piUc, pylle^ pyle. " yylU^i pillen^ •an^ pillc, pylle« pilen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic *polb*" / would 

Du polbejic Mo;/ wouldest 
t^e^ heo, 6r hitpolb* ^c. would. 

Pi«UR. pepolbon^ wewmdd 

He polbon* ye would 

ft I polbon"* they would, 

* polbe. ^ Polben and -un. 



or leaving out of the principal verb : as, Dijr Gobjrpcl j-ceal on An- 
bjiaeaf-maef jfc bap j. This gospel shall (be read) on the feast of St. An* 
drew. Here the words beon ^cpsben must be andeistood. Nelle ic 
till n«rp« hionon, / wHl never (go) from henct. The word pafiaa le 
go, is left out. 

^9 In the same manner is conjugated nyllan HOI to with or 6e UfUU 

mg. See Chapter vi. Note 

Nolb, would not, it» a contraction for nepolb j and noibun, for 
ne polboii. See Chapter vi. Note • , 
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aOBJUNCTIVE MOOD* 

Indefinite Tmse. 

Sing. Ic pylle / will or wish 

Du pylle thou wilt or ivish 

De, heo, or hit pylle he^ she^ or it will or wisA. 

Pi.uE. pepillon' we unU or wish 

He piUon ** • ytf wUl or le^wA 
pillon ihey mtt or imA. 

* -en aad -un. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic polb I wmdd 

Du polb Mow would 

l:)e, heo, or hit polb or tV wotM* 

' Plur. pe polbor - «e^o«/fif 

Ce polbon ye would 

fti polbon would, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
pjlan or pyllau to wishr 

Imperfect Participle, " . 

Pillenbe wilUTtg* 



1)5. The defective verb CDOT can or be able^ is thus 
conjugated : 

Sing. Ic mot Imay^ can, or am able 

Du motefC thou may est, canst, or art able 

fte,heo,orhitmot^y^£; ^c. matj^ can, or is able. 

Plur. pemoton^ ' we " 

Tre Tiioton ^ ye may^ can^ or are able, 
t^i moton ^ 




* mote. ► 



motea. 
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96r The verb 0:)Q8T, must or oughit is thus formed : 

Sing.. Ic •moft*' Imusiovoughi 

Du mofteft thm must or enghiest 

he, hco, or hit moj c he must or ou^/U, 
Plur. pe moj-ton ^ 

Ire mofton 7/e >musl or ought, 
hi moj-ton J 

• mojfte. 

IMPEHSONAL VERBS. 

Or<» 'Many verbs are only used in the third person 

singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs. ]^\t: pin^, or hir 
jiynbe, or jiinbe hyr, it raitis; hyc }?unpobe it thun- 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case: as, CDe ]>inc%, me. ]?ync^, me 
}7mce%9 mihi videtur, ii seems to me, or / think ; CQe 
jxlpum ]>uhte, (Boet. p. 04^ 1. 1 6,) niihi ipsi visum est, it 

appeared to mCy or / thought; De ];inc^, tibi videtur, it 
appears to thee^ or thou thinkest ; Dync^ l^e, (Luke x. 
36,) videtur tibi ? does it appear to thee 9 thickest thou? 
De }7uhte, tibi visum est, it appeared to thee^ or ihou 
thougjuest ; DfncS him, or him Jnnc^S, videtur ei, it 
appears to Aim, or he thinketh s Daem men ]»mc)$, ipsi 
homini videtur, it appears to that maft, that man thinis ; 
Nasnejum )?uhte, nulli visum est, it appeared to no man^ 
no man thought ; Dim ]?inca^, iis videntur, thej/ seem 
to them, the?/ think. 

98. OOan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word hojnmey or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For example; COan 
mihte jej-eon one might Chron* An. 1011 ; COan 

Our word muH is evidently derived from moj-r, which it similar 

.to the Gothic possent, i}ie»i couid, CQujc 

sometimes signifies might. 
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bjiohte. (Matt. xlv. 11,) French On a apport^, 
brought ; CDan opj-loh, French On a tu^, they slew ; 
he]\ man bpaep^e ut /Blpjire, here (at this time) the?/ 
drove out jSElfgiva. Chi on. An. 1037* See Lye's Dic-^ 
tionary^ sub voce Man for more examples. . 

A LIST OF IRRBGULAR VERBS. 

99. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs cannot be reduced to 
any regular method — ^Tlie following are the principal 
irr^ular verbs, with their chief variations. 

Acpencan, to extinguish; acpent, acpanc, acpmen« 

quenched, * * 
Ajan, to own ox possess; ajun, ajan, tve^ ye, they have; 
ahtj we have had; ahton> they have had or pos* 
sessed, 

AhehbMt to heave tyf; zhof, he haih lifted tq»» Perhaps 
ahop mciy be from ahapan, io Rfi up. 

Ahpeo|-an» to rush; apeoj*, ahpup, he rushed; ahpuj^on, 
tney rushed, 

Allan, to give ; an, 1 give ; unnc, I give or thou givest ; 
unnon, we^ ye^ they give ; uj^e, u]?]?e, ubbe, / or 

he gave. 

Belucan, Belycan, to lock up; belycS, lie locks up I 

beleaCy he locked up; belucon, or belocen, wet 

ye^ they locked up. 
Bepsecan, to deceive ; bep«ht| he deceived ; bepashtr- 

CfT, thou deeeivedst. Likewise Paecan. 
Bibbaii, to prmi ; bit, he prays \ bab**, baeby he 

prayed, 

Bpm^an, to bring ; bjioht, bpohte, he brought, 

Bpucan, io eii^oy ; bjieac, bpaec, he enjoyed, 

Bi^ean, Bu^an, to bow ; beah^ bi^be, he bowed; hegb^ 

he^eb, bowed. So abuTan, Tebuxan* 
B^c^ean, to buy ; Mxteyheoought* So bebicjean tQ 

sell* 



« See Etymology^ 77. * « Sec Etymdogy^ »0. 
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Coman, £uinan» £piman, io come ; coni, he emne t 

comon^ cumon» ihejf came. 
Eunnan, io know ; ban / know ; ' canj*t» cunne, thoik 

knowesi: cmillon, we, ye, they know ^ cu^e^ he 

knew* 

Deappan, Dyppan, to dare; beap, beape, / dare; 

buppe, thou darest; biipponi we^ ye, they dare i 

bop pee, he durst. 
Delpaii, to dig ; bulp» bielp, belf, bealf:^ balp, he dug ; 

bulpen, Sgged, 
Don, io do or make $ ho^ I do; h^p:, tyyfCf ikou dostt 
• byS, he doth ; bo?5, we, ye, they do t bib, 

bibe, bybe, he did or haih done ; bo, bonj he may 

do, tliey may do. 
Dpeccan, to vex ov grieve i bpohr, he vewed; bpohton, 

they reaped. . 
Fenian, io take ; pen^s poh, he took. So fon and he* 

pinjan, io take. 
Fleon to fly ; pleh, pleah» pleoh^yfy. 
Iran, or Dan^an, to go ; Ic ja, Ic jan je, / go ; he 

p^ae^, gf>€s ; pe ja^, we go; eobe, jeobe, / or 

/^^ ; ;ta, go thou ; T;a ^e, go ye. 
liebli^an, fo bow; 3ebyT;c5, he bows; ^ebeah, 

bowed ; jebujon, u/^, j^^, they bowed ; j^bojeni 

bowed* 

Helaecan, to approach i jelihre, mme near. 
Gelaeccan, to Mse; ^^tehtci he seized* . 
Gemetan, to y&irf; jemette, found. 

Eremunan, to remember ; jemune, jemunbe, 

membered ; jemunon, M^y crr^ remembered, " 

Ereotan, to pour out ; jutc, jeote, he poured out; ju- 
tan, they poured out, 

Etefean, Depeon, to i Z^J^pf Zl^J^^t Z^T^^f V^' 

f^j, Zejia;, he eaw; zepepen, «wif. 
Ireran, to <7£r; jeot, z^^^» ^ Z^^"» 

cor; Jitren, gotten. 

Eiepa'ccan, liepeacan, IjcpaDcean, to afflict ; jepeahte, 
jepaehce, he afflicted. 



Eijcan, to give; jeaF,saep, or jap, l ot Ae gave; jip^n, 
given. 

toon, Danjan, I:>en5an, ; Ic hoh, / Aung ; he 

heh^S, he hen^, he hung; hoh, (omq^e,) hang; 

ho^S, (crucifigtte,) hang; henjon, thei/ Aw^* Pari. 

perf. hanjen, hung,- 
Kebban, l^eapan, /f> //mt't' ; he):^, he hcavcth ; hop, 

hope, / or lie lieaved ; hapeu, hepen^ heapcu^ 

heaved, 

I;)elpany ; hulpe, he helped. So jehelpatt. 

KMihan, to /m^A ; hloh, Ac highed, 

Dpeojijcan, ft^;. hpuppe» A«/»fm</; .hpiippan, they 

iurf/ted. So ahpeoppan. 
lean, lecan, to eke, or enlarge ; icte, ihte, I or he eU' 

larged; icton, we^i/e, they enlarged; iht:, {auctus^) 

enlarged, 

lAXon, to shine ; lixte, /it' shone; lixton, they shorn; 

and perhaps, hxbon, and hxobon. 
Onjitan, to understand ; on^eat, Ac understood; on- 
•jatun, they nndersioodn Also jytan* or s^tan* 

io gety to procure, or obtain. 
Paecan, to deceive, to lie; paehte, he deceived. 
Plaeran to s?m(e ; plat, he smote. 
Plihran, to be a surety ; phhte, he gave Ais word, 
Heccan, to reckon an account ; pohte, pehte, peahte» 

he reckoned; iiokcoUf th^ reckoned. 
Sahtlan^ to recoHcUe ; ys^fit^ne reconciled, Norm.^Sax. 
8apan» to sow ; fep, he sowed i papen. soufet^ sown* 
8cinan, to shine ; pceati»^ shone. 
Scippan, to create; pceop, Ae created. So jepcippan. 
Secan, to seek ; yohte, he sought ; fohton, they, sougAi* 

So jepascan. 

8e.C3an, Sasj^an, Saecjan, to say ; paecjbe, paebe, he 
said. Perhaps from paecjobe: also pi^Sj-ecjan^ 
. pi^pajan, to contradict. - 
8eon» to see; See Depeon. 
Settan to place ; pette» pet, he placed. 
8ittan, to sit ; paet, he sat. 
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Sla^an, to IM ms slay ; rloh he UUed. Perhaps floj, 

2 being turned into n. 
Stjieocan, io stretch; rtpehte^.A^ Hreithed.; jrtjieH* 

tJon, they sireichea, 

8pep lan, io swear ; j'poji, /w swore. 

8j?ijan, to be silent; yxxfo^, f up, he wus silent; j^upon, 

i/ici/ IV ere silent. 
Tsecan, toteack; t£eiu?e, he taught ; ra&c, teach.. 
Teon, c&Yiw or accuse; teh, tu^e, ^ew; teo^ 

Deappan, Mmfe ; Ic ]?eapp, I have need ; }?eappt, 
^upre, Mo» ; ]>uppon, we^ ye^ they nm)e 

need ; Jjoppte, he has need* 

Dencan, to think; '^ht, ^ohte, lie thought; ge- 
J?encan. 

Dean-on, to profit ; Jjaj, )?ah, he profited. • , 

Ty}>ian, to give;. tyj>be, tfhhe, he gave, 
pacian» io wake; peahte, wakened. So apacian. 
peban, io be mad; pebbe, he was mad, 

Pipcan, peopcan, popcan, ; to build; pophte, 

he xvorked^ built ; poppypcan, to undo, 

Ypnan, Apnian, Apnan, to run ; apn, upn he ran; 
upnon, they ran* 

* a 

CHAPTER VL 

• • • 

ADVERBS. 

100. An Adverb' is a paft of speech, joined to verbs* 
adjeetives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 

circumstance respecLiug tbein ; as, yipelice ic pppece. 



' * Ai the adje^ne is an a^eetei or added word to express the qua- 
lity^fxroperty, &c. bdonging to a name, the adeerb is a word added ta 
denote the quality &c. belonging to the aciim or being specified by the 
verb. Hence, Theodore Oaza, !. iv. defines an adverb — u,ep9$ Xo^a 

a'TTT'curov, Kara pri^ixro$ Xsyoi/.evov , vj £iriX<=yoii£voy ^Yfjj.a.-ri, xa) QiOV 
iMefov ^i^xTog. A part of speech without cases, predicated of a verb, 

N 2 
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/ speaJc wisely ; l^i paepon to ianje, they wm to» 

If the ethology and aiming of adverbs be investi- 
gated, it will be found that most of them afe comiptions 
or abbreviations of other words*. 

101. Adveibs are toriiiecl by contiiuially using nouns 
and adjectives in certain cases, till they assumed an 
adverbial signifioation : for instance, in the dative case ; 
as, 

J^pilum', awhUe^ sometime^ 8pa micelum, so gremtly* 

Daeshpamhc, \ , 
6ticce«maelum \ fiect' l ice»V ^' 

meal by degrees J^pypptumJ , 

Deap-iTiaelum, by neaps. Dpyji}:an, \ ^ 
Lytlum, by little. Galium ^e me ttum, by all 

CDicelum,^ , vieans, 
COiclum. S S'^^^'^^lf' 

The genitive case is more generally used ; as, 
8o}?ej"*, amen^ verily^ truly. freely, gratis. 



or tubjoined to it, cuid tmng as it were the verb's adjective. Prisciao 
gives theibllowiD^ definition of an admb, lib. tv, p. 1003^ Ail?f rfaium 
est pars oratkmis indedinabilis, cujus significado veibis adjicitur. Hoc 
enim perficit adverbium veibis additum^ quod adjectiva nominaap- 
pellativus nominibus adjimcta : vtt, prudens homo, a prudent man ; 
prudenter egit, he acted prudenHjf f foltx vir» a ht^ppif man ; feliciter 
vivit, he lives happily. 

* The radical meaning of adverbs, prepositions, &c. (see Etymo- 
logy 1 14, note *) is seldom evident, and often very obscure. In this 
work therefore they have been classed according to their present use, 
and distributed undeir the cnstonutfy heads of Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tioDS, and Intefjeetions : but there has bees an ^fort, particularly ia 
this chapter, toshovr from what words adverbs were most likely to be 
derived. This part of the work being a first attempt, is submitted with 
great deference to the consideiatioD of critics in the Anglo<-Saion km* 
guage. 

* In or for a moment, the dative case of hpiie a luanifnt, (/me, Ac. 

* The dative case of mael, a part^ and jncce, a morsel, part, ic. 

* The genitive case of jpo^, <oo//i, truth. 

* The genitive of Yawc, a ikank, favour, wUL 
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WlieA the genitive does not end aviefy the ndverb is 
4>ften formed thus ; as, 

Nihtef ^ 6y night, Nebej^', of nmd^ hjf eoi|« 

Gallej-jyi^i/y, perfectly. sirami. 

The genitive case plural is used adverbially ; as, 
Appunja, ^without Gapunja (-e), open^^/Tii^- 
Opceapun2a^> payment, liciy, 
Unceapenja, y graiie* Gejnunja, dearly , Indeed. 
Yppenja, in anger, an- Semnun^a,) suddenfy, by 

•mja, 5 and by. 



Callun^a (-e), altogether^ Faepinja, suddenly, Jorth- 

wholly. with. 

Caslienje, A^^. J:>paebin5e(-o),> ^.t- 

l3olun3a,i . . inejo, S * ™* 

T^olinja, ) penunje (-a), by chance, 
Deapnen^a,) ptwUy, se- haply. 

DeajiDun^a,^ ereify* Gelome^, frequently, 

102. Adverbs probably formed from primitive adjec- 
tives. 

Son a, soon. COz, more, rather, 

l^^* I late ^""F^^' ^ 

La?te,^ ' ' Lyt, (panim,) a Hitle. 

8e], weB, enough, Deajile very muA, ndia^ 

Ber, better, more. mently. 

Opt, oft, often. Ypel, evil, 

pel, well, rightly. 

103. Adjectives ending in lie are converted into ad- 
verbs by adding e. Indeed all adjectives of the pontive 
state, signifying the (quality or fnann^r of < a-tfaing, take 
an advediial signification by adding Iide. * 



' It is fomed from nihr, nighi : hence we have Dar^o; nibeqr, % 
day and night. Genesis xxxi. 40. 
* From nc^, netd, necessity. 

^ From 4i|i, loilhom, a privatife firefix ; n, op-bkbe, wHkmU blcoi, 

and the Genitive plural of ceapunj, cotnmerce, price, 

From jelomHj uloisHs in frequent rtxt : hence the word heir'toow 
signifying any furniture decreed todc&ccud by inheritance.' 
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Ijelomelice; frequently^ tl^jibhce, hardly ihastiiy. 
often. " Sin^lhce, etmiimwUy, a/- 

F»|ilice» suddenly, forth' ways 



wtth. 

So^lice, in toothy truly y 
verily, 

Eu^lice, certainli/y indeed, 
J;>jiasblice, readily^ ^oou. 
To, h|idebli€e» too readify 

or juiekfy* , 
pitobhce, eeNainly, plam' 

6ojino|^t;hce, in earnest^ 
truly ^ surely. 



Sputohce, evidently, plaint'- 
fyi 

Di^ellice, secretly. 
8notejiiice, wisely, prW' 

dently. 
Rihthce» rightly , justly. 
Irepif-lice, disttnet^f .cer- 
Xainly, wisefy^ . 
Rpcconlice, quickly. 
Gcelice, everlastir^ly, 
tirmally. 



D^Eleblice, by itself opart, 
particularly. 

104. Adverbs in lice admit of comparison by op and 

Oft; as, l;>p«b!ice readily, hpaablicop mBfe readily, 

hpaeblico|^t: most readily, &c. 

Dipj*tehce, -op, -ofC, 8notcphce,-op"-opc,t«^w<?^. 
daringly, Rihtlice,-op,-o[^,r^A/^. 

Some adverbs are more irregular in their comparison. 
):)pasbej*t, rmst tmdily, Pypfe, wmrse. \ 
shortly. " Nextan } ' • 

JBpy3ej\cyt,cre,frst, Nehj^tan) * 
Fuloj-t, often, very often. - _ 

105i Adverbs probably from pronouns. 



KMejH here. 

r^eonon, hence. 

popS, henceforth, 

hibepy hither. 
ftu, howP 
hj>anon, whence. 



npibep hpe^a^ somewhere. 
/Bjhpiben, every way, 

every where. 
l^pasnne, ^ 
ShpaBnne,> when. , 
T^hpenne, y 
bpasjH where, 
KehpfiBp, every where. 
yBjhp^ep, eveiy where. 
Nohpaep, no where* 
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sojHciuhaty 
a little* 



Xhpaji) wmewiure. 
Dpaet) nameht as yd. 

(-ii), huju, 
]-ipaet hpuju, 

hpiju, 
J^paet lipaej- 

anun^ej", 
bpaejwp, wh^&er, if, al 

though. 
l^pene, searedy. 
I^pon, > somewhat, 
J^ponlice, ^ re^y little.^ 
Lyt-hpon, a /iV//e. 



Spa, SO0 . ' • 

Spafpa, Uheas, ns if, ask 
were. 
6a]ppa, also. 

8pa jelice, alike, of that , 

sort, likewise. 
Spa poji^, so forth. 
Splice i. e. fpalicei as if, 

as it were, 

6acrpylce, U&ewise, ie* 
skles^ 
Da, then. 

Da ])a.,whcrms,w/ii/dt that. 
Dajian, 



To hpan, > towhatywhere' Donan,^ thence. 
Tohpon,$ Donon, 
l^ponan, whmce. f)mp piht, /ortAwitA, by 

HhponaDj oity where. * and by, 
Tthponan utan, a;ty where {)as|i» /A^r*?. 



without. 

Nahponan, /lo iv/icrc. 



Daep )jaep, lA^^^ there 

where, 

wt^ne, no where Dbd jion,> thereon 01 there* 
without. Dap in, S i^- 

]^py, why? f)a?p, .vewct- Ma/, whereby^ 

Fophp]^, ^ why? Bs^f ^ afterwards. 

^hpon i.e. cn,) y<?r*. Dibep, thither. 

To hpf,/or what? where' Donne, theHi iahen, than^ 

fore, Dup, thus. 

Or ]?am, /row* thence. Diip jejiat), ji^cA, o/* this 

106; Adverbs probably contracted from verbs 1 as 
from the Imperative mood : 

liea, yea. If ete, ^et ' > yet» 



" Gctaii, 10 get. 
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Iret ma» yet more. 

tryy-e, yes, 

Lan^e, J ^ 

Buton, ") freely^ of free 
Butan, / eo9/» 



[PartIL 

Gpjie, always. 
Hip aeppe, if ever. 
pen, chance, 

f whether, 
Epypt-))U, used in ask* 
Epyp-tu-la,'^ ing ques- 
Lpyf-|>u-1a, tions, /sr ii 
\sof &c* 



Butron tpeon, doubtless^ 
fvithout doubt. 

From verbs in the indefinite tense. ' * 
Sfi]f€, very nmchy greatly • ^» 1 , 

Torpi)?e,ea?w^//y,^d?c«?w/. % iA, i&fi. ^atways. 
ingly. IfCo, 



GalleptojpiJ^e, ^00 yuiekfy* Tieoh, 

111, ^fomier/y, of old. 

Ifcajia, 
lujepaj 



or readily* 

/^fjic, ever, always. 

Indefinite and a Pronoun. 

8i)>]>an, after^ further, Euji))on -un, moreover, yea 
}f^m)^ti unless^ perchance. further. 

Adverbs epding in in,, en, «n, eb, froifi va-bs. 
I;5mban, afkry beihifid. Nipe, 



Nean, ^ 

Fojinean,> near, almost, 
neah,} 

Feoppan, furthermore^ 

moreover, 
Nu, now. 



8elben, seldom^ rarefy, 

Recejie, quickly. 
8amob, alsoy at once, 
J^pilon, someihnes, nmu, 
8uJ?an'\yrow the south, 
Nojijy^n, fir&ai the nqrtL 



The imperative of Lan^ian, to pro/o;?o^. 
Thus An and on (from anan togivt,) denote motion from a place ^ 
pppjwn/rom tht norih, Ac 3 heonon kence, &c. 
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Preterite &c.» with a Pronoun. 

Usi tluit yer^a^bejic, togetlwr. 

De laef,^ * Dien, again. 

Denoh'^, enough. • 

• 107. Adverbs probably from Prepositions. 

Beneo% (-an), beneaih. Upon^ J ' 

Dune-papb*^, doumwani. Upe-me)^, uppermasL 

Dam-peapt), hmneumrd., pi]7-upan» o^iw. 

J^ej-t-peapb, westward. Neo)?an, 

Up-peapbep 2///?^^«r^/. « Beneo^ (-an), ^ beneath. 

Innan-peapb, inward. ^Beheonan, o/* Miy 

'Sy]>ep,nether, lower d(mn. Onjen, •^ 

Pi)i^taD» without. On^ean, ( 

Binii^il^ within, Ceon, f^S^^^^- 

Begeonban '% .bejfond. Ii ean» J 

Upp, Up, e//7a;2, above. Behinban, behind^ after* 
Dune, Idmvn^dmm' 
TEbun (-e), / ward. 

108. Adverbial phrases &c. 

ma, I Ma^. 



Daep J« f ^ or foM- ^^^^ hng ms^ 

mape, J uniUihai. 

CDa jKinne, more /Aon. Spa pP^J'^* so much. 

De ma, /Ae more. Spa hpaep )^pa, wheresoever. 

' CDib )?y J>e, a* as. hpibep, whithersoever. 



. G^oh or smoT appears to be the past participle jenozeb ami* 
tipUed, from the veiS jenopio to amtt^^i^ : hence the English emmgk. 
Tooke, vol. L p. 473. • 

>^ Papb, or peapb, is the imperative of the mbpB]rii>iaa or jwapbiao 

to look at, &c. Tooke, vol. ii. p. 408. 

Bijeoiib or bcgeonb is the imperative Be, compounded with the 
jparticiple jeonb, jeontb or goneb from the verb Gan, Ganjan or 
Gonjan to go or to pass : hence our word beyond ; as ** Beyond any 
place/' means " be passed that place.** • Dwernona of Purtey, vol i. 
p. 408* 
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Da hpile, so long as^ uniil, 

whiie, then. 
Da hpile \e, while. 
On J?ij- healp, on ihi»part* 
On J>a healp, on that part. 
On J^a ppijijian healp, 

Z^^' right side* 
On J:'a pynptpan heaip» on 

the left side. 
Betp^h )>ar \\rv^ in the 

mean whue^ or season. 
yBt ncxtan, lot length, 
jBt nyhptan, J «^ last. 
On a populb, i;i et;en/ 

ivorld^ for ever, 
GOet) micel hpil^ a little 

while, 

jEheji forthwith^ by 
and by. 
On niht, by night. 
Gallep fully ^ perfectly, 
O^ib ealle, altogether^ ai' 
' tirehj. 

Gallep Co paerte, /oo fast' 

ly, too surety, 
6allep to xelan;^, all too 

hng, mimiiiii. 
NimJ^e pen paepe, unksSy 
■ concept. 

Spij?e-aeji, very early. . 



backwards. 



[Part IL 

On bpaepbaeppe^ ift a 

short time, 

Inpticpe, ' \soon. 
Son a inj^aepe, J quickly. 
Selbhpenne. 
belbhpasnne, J 
On baec, ") 
On baeciin;* J 
Ijebenb, -e, -oity -pe, 
near. » 

On laj-rc, <?/ /ff^/, length. 
6pc j'ondi, forthwith. 
To popan ]?am, Jtirther- 
more^ beside. 
Tuua, ") • ' 
Tupa, J 

l^eo baej, J ^^^H* 
Tomepijen, tomorroiv, 
/Bt pumum cyppe, ^cT^ttf-* 
times^ nxm and then. 
lanje, how hng. 
I3u opt, hew often. 
Pel-hpsep, "Xevery wher^^ 
Gepel-hpaep, J openly, 
Gllephpibep, to or to* 



tuards sorm oilwr placcm 

109. ADVERBS OF NEGATION. 

« 

nOi mitlier, Ne^^, not. 



'7 The letter n contracted from no not, is used in composition as 
a negative, especially in pronouns and adverbs ; as, Nan, nothing, 
no one, from an one, like the Icelandic n-cinn, English n-one, Latin 
n-uUus^ &c., n-aejrpe, Engli&h n-ever. If the chief word begin with h it 



...... ^le 
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He, ne, not, neither. Noht•fcon•1xf,~^ »o/, no, 

N«r. J no. not sa ^^^-^h {neverthe- 



r 7iot, no, c€i ' Naepjie, J ver, 

Nepe ne}-e, J tain/?/ noi, Nohp?pbep, iieiiher. 

K not so. npon, > ' 

o, 110, w/, Natejrhpon, J 

Nohtr, ") . Na cllerj «o, ao/ oM^- 

Nocht, • - r. . 

Na laej-, nelle|", wo, wo/. 



* 



is lost in compositioii : as, n-abBon nojt to haute, from habban to have ; 
if it begin with p or pi, ^ is put instead 3 as, n-yllan to be umcilling, 

" The word ne not, is the asual negattve ; it b always setbewre 
verbs, like the Russian ne and the Latin non : for example, iDpi yxjtaX 
lohannij leopnin j rnihtaj* anb fine ne paejca^. Why do the disciples 
of John fast, and thme fast not? ne majon hi jrsejcan, they cannot 
fast. By cutting off the e, ne is often made to coalesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb ; thus, Nc seni^um, and ucpiile become nitniguui, 
and aille. See Chapter v. Note 39 and 40. Na is the English no 
for example, na hpsp, EngL no where: it also ennresses no< in an 
antithesis, where ac, but, tomes after : for example^ Na irilce yec- 
^9 ac, not as you tasf, but, &c. &c. nallaf , not, is probaoly a contrac- 
tion of nalaep, or na ellef : for example, iNallejf J^aec an, not this alone. 
Najr, not, seems not to have come from na papj-, but rather to be an 
abbreviated form of nallcj- : for example, Dy hir br^ J^x j nionncj gob, 
naj- J^sej" anpealbef, jij! ye anpealb job brb, that is, Tiienfore it is the 
good of the man, not of the offic€,if the office he good. Oj: hij agenjic 

fecynbe nap 01: j'me, that is. Of his own nature, not of thine. Negations, 
owever, as the student will perceive by these examples, are fre- 
quently expiessed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word : 
still it frequently happens, that there is a double negation; one is 
placed before the noun, the othv before the verb. Negative words 
compounded of no- n-, do not form a complete negation, if ne be not 
repeated. For example. Nan man ne pipan nijne j-cvp to ealbuni 
peape. No wan seweth a piece of new cloth on an old gariiuut. If se- 
veral such words arc contained in the sentence, ne is still n iterated. 
For example^ Nu gepc j cah nsppe nan man 30b, No man toer 6aw God 
at any time; Ge veoa^ i^ct^ts nan jecynbelic ^ot> ne jepaelj^a on innan 
eap pelpum nshbao. You imagine Jihat you have no naiuralgood or hap- 
piness within tfoursehet. If the negative belong to a veib, both ne and na 
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CHAPTER VIL ' 

PREPOSITIONS >. 

1 1 0. A Preposition is a part of speech that connects 

words with one another, and shows the relation between 
them : Fpam j^am mean, J rom thai man, Gram. 

111. Prepobitions governing an Accusative Case. 

Abutan, abaui Betpeox, betpux^ betpf x, 

Ajen, ajean, agatnsi betpih, tetmm, ieiwiri 

Anblanj, anblon;* JLOJirc, Butan*» baton, ieskh 

near Grab, ymb, embutan, 

Bepojian, BEFORE ymbiican, abofut 

Bejeon^,beT;eonl)an,-eonb, Fop*, yon 

jeonb, beyond Heoub^ see be^eonb 



are fiequently used, and the verb is put between. For example, Ne be 

Jupjron na y\ halan Isccc]-, acfaJ^euntjiumcfyntJ. The\j who are whole , 
need not a physician, but they who are sick Se com ic na Cpijfr, / am 
not the Christ. Nor and not are expressed by means of nc nt-, when 
not (nc) precedes : as Ne fajic je tie ne jryli^oa^i, fyn ije not out, nor 
follow him. But after naj^ep^ neither, merely a single ue follows in 
every member of the sentenoe. For example, (Matthew vt. 20.) Golb- 
hofSbetlS eop fo^^lice zoibhopbajf, oo heojenan, J^pep na]7oji cm ne 
m€i^ hue ne po/inym^anb^p hir ne beljra^, ne ne popjfcelaV, 
Lay up forpounehei ireasures in heaven, Ac, Ske. Here are exam* 
plet oif both expressions. 

' *' Prapositio If j!opej^etnyj-f . ]o hi^ jej^eob namai). 'j poji^p, 'j 
jtenc ajjpe on j:opcj>eapban. ab illo homine, jrpani J^am nienn. hep ij" 
je abj prepositio, apud Regem sum, ic eom mib ]mm cynmcje. hop ij- 
je apud, prepositio, ad regem equito, ic pibe cu cyniocgi', et cetera** 
Alnriin Gram. p. 3* 

* Home Tooke thinlcs this word is the imperative mood lie-titan, 
from beon-utan, to he out : henos our conjanction aur* ie out He 
thinks also that bot, the imperative mood of booin, la hoot, or per- 
haps but, a compensation, is the root of our conjunction bvt, to 6oo^ 
— Too]<p'f^ Diversions nf Pnrley, vol. i. p. 190. 

3 This word in com|X)sition has a deteriorating meaning : a5s, Fop- 
booban, to Jorbid ; Fopboman, to condemn ; Fopbon, to make an end 
of. According to Tookc it is derived from the Gothic sub.stantive 

cause* See Etymolbgy^ J 13. 



Ck. 7.3 

Cebiaiij;\ wmong 
Iniian, in 
Opep, OKBJK, abcve 
On, iriy to, anions^ 
On jean, in, against 
0«, to 

Teh, against 
pu}ih» thrtnigh 
To-jeanep , ti^ainsi 
Unbeji, VSDER 
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Uppan, mbave 
Utan, adoif^ 
^1^8, irar»; mar 

7i)7-aeptan, beliind 
?iJ)-j:opan, before 
7!j)-innan, within 
^i^jeonban, 0602^ 
?iW-iitan *, witAmi 
Ymb, ffAoK/ 

Ymb-iitaiH ramf <i6otf/. 



112. Prepositions governing a Dative Case. 



/^ptep, after 
/^p, <?r^, before 

^tpopan, befqre 
Amanjy amoM^ 

Be^ bi, bij, ^y, 

Be-aeptan, J 
Bepopan, before 

Be^eonban» J[ ^ 
Bebeonan, 071 this side 
Betpeonan% betpih* be* 
rpiiian, between 



Betpux, betpeox, betpyx, 

betwiwt 
Binnan^ binnon, wiihin, 

eofcept 
B 11 pan, bupon, tAove 
Butan\ buton, withotii 
Fop, before, on accounl of, 

FOR 

Fpa*, ppam, from 
Eiehenb, near^ at hand 
Heinanj^ amtmg 
Innan, within 
Ioro> m 
(Dib, wUh 



^ The imperative of Gemen^an^ lo mix, idnangU} ftom auen^aa 
and nicnjian, to nux. 

^ From pi)i^-u tan or fypHn.utan or pcop^n, <o6e/ as, Beon- 
Ut^n , ^0 f>e OM^; hence our English words without and be-out or Mif, 

Be IS said to be the imperative mood of beon, to be. 
^ From the imperative Be, and cpejen, twam or two. 

' Derived from the substantive ppum, like the Gothic l^fCtlM^ 
b$ginmng, original source, author.; hence OUT preposition /row .* as. 

Figs came /row Turkey. 

Fi^* cuuie beginning i urkey. Diversions 0/ Parley, vol. i. p. 342. 
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Neah, neist To^eanef^AmMrdSr^d^fmo^/ 

Op', OT^from Tomibbep, among 

Opep, otw, iAtme Topeapb, inward 

On, 1/2/0 Unbep, under 

On -u ran, 1 » Unpeon, mVA, w^«r 

^ yupon. above tt ^ ^' ^ ' 
0 11-11]) pan, J ^ Up, uppan, uppe, 

OS, as far as, to ' above 

Til, to^ /o. See p. 139 Urnn^ uton, wiiAoui 

and note \ ftS, ffTm, ogamH 

Topojian, 6efar€ 

The preceding prepositions are also of extensive use 

in the composition of words, as well aii the following in^ 

separable prepobitions. 

INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS^ 

113« There are some inseparable prepositions which 
are used only in composition ; such as di, dis^ re^ 
con, among the Latins : as, 

"Kxiby m coiiiposltlon, signifies to or dac/c : as, An^- 
bibian, to Jiope for; Anb-lanj, along; An^- 
j*pupnan, to offend; Anb-paeccan, io brin^ back ; 
Anb-jpranban, io stand back, or resist; Ant>* 
fpapian, io answer or give an answer. 

6b signifies agam^ of new^ back again: as, 6b-ce&nin^, 
regeneration, or new birth ; 6b-lean,' a reward ; 
6b-nipian, to reneto. Gb was also, as it is still, 
the termination of the perfect tense, and of the 
perfect participle. 

€pen signifies equal, just, alike : as, Gpen-bij-ceop, a 
fellow bishop; 6]pen-ealb, of thesante age, coevad^ 
8pen-blij-pan, to congraHiiaie or rgoice with* 

6p; signifies a^ain, back again: bs, Gpr-aj^pan, io 

' Ptobably from ajojia, like the Gothic consequence^ 
^spring, sueeeuor, Aitott, signifies eauae, of signifiei comeqiuiuse, 
Dwersions of Purkff, voL L p. 367. 

^ h is singpttlar that to in tomposition has frequently a deteriom* 
ting effect : as, To-peoppan, the same as a-peoppan, to cast away g 
from peoppan, io cast: to.penban, overturn^ demoUshi from pen- 
ban, to turn. 
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re^tqre^ to give back ag€un ; 6pt-apacian» io ^et 

up again. 

6m: fi9» 6mbe^ about; 6m*bon» /o comMm mbeui: 
also asy 6inn, equal; Gm-Ionj, equaltength; 6m- 
leop, equally dear, 

Foji, signifies ^y, from, agamst, besides : as, Fop- 
baepan, restrain; Fop-j)eo<:)an, /o forbid, to pro- 
hibit; Foji-^eraan, judged or decided beiween* 
See Etymology, 1 1 1, Note ^ 

Fojie signifies before: as, Fope-basjian, /6! carry A^re; 
Fojie-cuman, to go before, 

.(Dif denotes an error ^ defect, &e. : as, COiy'-bopen, a mis- 
carriage; GQijr-lician, to displease ; CDijr-boii, to be 
done badly. 

Op denotes in,fro??i, im : as, Op-jylbe, without price; 

Op-trpupian, to distrust, 
OS denotes off^frofini 0])-hyban, to hide from, io 

ahs&ma; OJy-ba&pjrtan, to break qff\ 
Un signifies in^ noi^ tm: as, Un-abe^enbliCyUi^Ai?!^^; 

Un-bohty unbought; Un*clean, 720/ ckan; Un^ 

cuiS, uuknoxvn, uncouth. 
J/'ij^ep denotes against: as, pij^ep-j^ecjan, to speak 

against ; pij^ep-copen, rebellio?is. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words 
especially by prepositions, will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of a language; for one radical term, combined 
with prepositions, forms many words, which retain the 
signification of their simple parts. The recollection of 
the radical words will be sufiicient to bring to the mind 
its numerous derivatives, and will most deeply impress 
on the memory the precise signification of many words, 
which otherwise could t>e scarcely ascertained. Thus 
fTanban, to sttmd^ compounded with ajen or onjean, 
becomes Ajcn-ftanban, to stand against^ or to oppose ; 
Aub-jrcanban, to stand back oi resist ; Op-j^nban, to 



^ ^ See the composition of Latin words briefly treated ia my " IntrO' 
ductlon. to Latin Vonslming,'* fiO — 62, 
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simd qffl or to tarty behind; Unbep-ftanban, to stand 
under ^ or to bear: applied to the mind, to kmtw^ or to 
vmBBStAND ; pi]>-f tranban, to stjnd against, or to 
oppose. Thus also Iseban, to lead; fenban, tosend^ 

&c. are compounded by separahle and inseparable prepo- 

sitiuiis,. and form many words 

CHAPTER Vin. 

CONJUNCnONS*. 

1 14. A eonjufiction is a part of speech ' that connects 
words and sentences together : as, )Se ftent j-ppec^. 



*^ In Latin, the simple word duco, lo lead, admits before it a6, 
od, co»» ctramn, <fe> per, pro, se, suh^ trans, andbecomeci ab- 

duco, to leadfrcm, away, &c. ; addoco^ to faod to or bring ; conduco, 
to lead together or conduce; and so of its other compounds, uniting 
the oigniiication of the preposition with the verbs," See hitroductian 
to Latin Const rving, p. 62. 

* In respect of the reiil character and meaning of conjunctions^ T 
consider them a.s no distinct dium of wortk, bul^ like adverbs (s^e 
p. 180, Note*), as .abbreviations of two or more significant words. 
The truth of this remark will be clearly seen in the notes. As aa ex- 
ample, ire may give eac, and, .which is only the imperative mood of 
eacan, to add imto, to eke, to taerasw. • 

" Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional proof of the 
nature of this conjunction, that in every Ian nruage where this imjjera- 
tive is used conjunctively, the conjuiu tinn varies just as the verbdoes.**^ 

" Tn Danish, the conjunction in og, aad the verb Oger, 

** In Swedish, the conjunction i^i och, and the verb 'frkft. 
** In Dutch, the conjunction is ooA-, from the verb aicken. 
*^ In German, the conjunction is auch, from tlie verb auchon, 

** In Gothic, the conjunction is A^K, and the verb 
" As in Saxon the conjunc tiou is eac, from the verbeacaD.'\ bee 
Home Tooke's Diversions of PuTley, vol.i. p. 179. 

• '* Conjunctio if jefeobnyf 0^9^ X^F**S"'^5 J^f ^^7^ 
oaht }7uph hme ]ry1p>e. ac he jejre^^ co^ae^ejie 9i^e^ naman. 
|ropb. -giy, \\\ bcffiynjt. Qai* e^icitot in cteitofan, hpa fm into y^m. 
pojic. jion cpetf he. Rex, et Epucopus. j-c cynm^ *;) j-e bircop. fe et, 
ijf. anb. If conjunctio: ego et tu, ic *j fn. Popb he jepej;^ fnj*". Stat et 
^ift/ur. he jceiic "J jppec^J," &c. ^Ifrici Gramm, p. 3. 
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He stands and speaks. M\L Grammar. Sapl ^ licchoma 
pypca^ anne mon, 2'he soul and body make one man^ 
Boet« 85» 9. 



Ac, but 

yBj^iep je---je, when*"*' 

then ; so ' ' ' a.9 
Anb^oiib(andmDaii.-Sax. 

enbe), and, but 
6ac^ ^i^(inDaii*->Sax# oc, 

also)^ and 
8opno|^lice, pitobiice, 
therejQre 

Foji 
Pop 
Fop 
Fop 
Fop 

Fop)?i )?onne, because. 
Fop 
Fop 
Fup 



'll*'^^* Xbecause^there- 
^ fore 

J 



?an, 
>am 



jan fje, > because 
7am ]}e, J //iff/ 
7on, rpilce» a/^o 



ftpaec, J?a, Am/ 
ftpaejjep, > WHSfBEA^ 
ftpaejjepe,^ y^/ 
Na lej-'-'-ac^ 
but 

Nemne : See Nymjje 
Ne, ne hpaej?epi nane, wor^ 

neither 

NymJ?e* or nemj>e, nemnci 
ukUsSi but, except t from 
n;^m» ttua, Tooke^ vol. i« 
p. 171. 

Sam, whether 
SoSlicc, Aw/ 

Spa ppa, a^, as if, as it were 
Spilce^ as if because, as 



' Prom Aii-ab, the tmperafite mood of Anao, to give, and a}&, a heap* 
Hence our and; wliicb nas the Hame import : as, " Two and two am 
four ;** or. Two, add two to the heap, are four. Di^eriiont ofPurl^f 
vol. i. p. 22 J. 

* The imperative mood of 6acao^ to add, 

* The imperative mood of Gijran, to gwe; like the Gothic PII^AN, 

to give. From the imperative Giy is deriver! o\!r English i/*. Gif is 
to be found not only, as Skinner says, in Lincolnshire, but in all our 
old writers. Gawin Dnut';l;is , a Scotch poet and bishop, and transla- 
tor of Virgil's ^neid about A.l). 1 .'lOO, almost always uses gif. He 
lias only once or twice used if: once he uses gewe, and once giffitf 
and aometimea in case and in eau, for gif. I ahatt onty give one ex« 
ample of gtf ; and refer to the IHoermne of Pwrley *'* for other in* 
atances, vol. i. p. 152, &c. 

" Forgiff me, Virgill, gif I thee offend.'* G. Douglaa, Pref. p. 1 1. 
^ The imperative mood of Nyman or Neman, to takeaway, dismisSi 
with the addition of )>e, that : as, Nymfe, take away or dimits tkat* 
Tooke's Diversions of Furley, vol. i. p. 171 . 

a 
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8j>il( e eac, 7noreovei\ also^ 

besides 
Uton» uton nu, bui, be» 

side, moreover 
Daej-, J?i, because 
Deah, )?eah J^e, though^ al* 

though . 



Deah hp^cj^epc, notwilh' 
stmidi/ig, nevertheless 
De ler, lesty nor 
Dy, therefore^ because 
Pitobhce, but, fherefore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

115. An Interjection is a word that expresses any 
sudden emotion of the mind: as, J^a if me. Woe is im ! 



Gala, 0! alas'! 
Gala eala, very good! very 
well! well-well t 

Gala, ^ip, O! if ox that 

Gala hu, Of noiv 

Gpne, behold^ / 

Gop, alas ! ah ! 

l^a, ha, he, he, {laughing) 

l3eonu, behold! 



ftij la, alas ! 
lAilo! behold! 
Locsi,look! see! behold! 
Loca nu, look now! see 

here ! 
pa or pala, alas ! 
7e la pa, well-away ! 
7c 11a pel, well, well! 
pel me, weU is me! 



* As, 6ala bpoJ>ep Gcjbyjihc. eala hp«t bybejc f u. 0, brother JS^- 

/ 0 / vihat didst thm ? Bede. • 

* As, Gpne nu, behold now ! 

' ' * La hu opo, Lo ! how oft. La nu, Lo ! now, Behold now f La is 
both prefixed and aifixed to interrogations : as. La lijnlc^ who? Dpaec 
ij j$ la, WhaiUihai? Pilcj^u la, mUthou9 Jj-^aepjeooh Is men 
enough? 
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PART IIL 
SYNTAX. 

Chapter I. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

L Syntax (from avrra^ist composition) teaches the 
fcompositioii, order, agreement, and government of words 

in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, being an assemblage of words» express- 
ing a perfect thought, or making complete sense, is di- 
stinguished at the end by a period, or full stop, marked 
thus, or 7). 

Sentences are divided into Simple and Compound. 

3. Asiinple sentence has in it but one nominativecase 
and one finite verb either expressed or understood ; as, 

Eaman lypobe:* Gen. v. 12. 
' Cainan lived, 

8tpeamaf ftobon:* Csed. 72* 15; 

Slrea7ns .stood, , t 

8e l^aelcnb peop: John xi. 35. ^ ' 

The Saviour wept. 

These are sentences/ because they express perfect 
thoughts, or make complete sense. ' 

If the verb be active, the sentence must not only have 
a nominadve case, and a finite verb, but an accusative ; 
because, without the accusative ease,^ no complete sense 
would be communicated. If we say, Ic j^ylle, / i^ive ; 
Pilnija^ men, nien desire ; and I^ie polbon habban, 
tkey might have ; it is manifest the senteiici's are imper- 
fect : but if the accusative cases pif t>om, anpeaibejp, and 

* A finite veib is that to which number and person belong : a veib 
is called >S»tto, to distinguish it from a verb of the wfinUxoe mood. 

o2 
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hlipin, be subjoined, they will be perfect sentences, be- 
cause complete sense will be conveyed ; as, 

Ic jrylle pi|-bom:- Luke, xxi, 15. 

I give (or tvi/i give) wisdom , 

Pilni^a^ men anpeaibej-:* Boet. 38. 4. 

Men desire power. 

}]>ie polbon habban hlij^an:* Boet. 38. 6. 
They might have fame* 

Though a simple sentence can have but one nomina- 
tive case, and one finite veil) ; it may contain a verb in 
the infinitive mood, with other words, and still continue 
a simple sentence ; as, 

Ne nan men ne maej )7am gcfceabpijpan mobe ge- 

bejnan:' Boet 32. 27. 
No man cmi (is able to) it^tare the reasoning mind* 
Me ma^^ non mon menne cjisept {:op})bpin3an bu- 
tan pif-bome:' Boet. 37. lo. 

iVo ma/i can brin^ J'orth any virtue ivithout wisdom. 

4. A compound sentence has in it more than one no- 
minative case, or more than one finite verb, dther ex* 
pressed or understood ; or it consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected by relative or con^nctions; 

as, ^ 

yilnija^ men anpealbej* D6 hie polbon habban hli- 

ran:- Boet. 38. 4. 
fl/en desire pawer, that tliey might have feme. 
/61c job tpyp bypS jobe paeptmar. AND aelc ypel 

tjvff b^pS ypele paertmap: Matt. vii. 17. 
Every good tree bearetk good fruity and tvery eM 

tree beareth evil frmi. 
Ijob ipopbppuma FORDI D6 he pasp aspjie :- iElf. 

Hoin. 

God is hc^iniuir^, wherefore he was ever. 
Hob ip enbe FURDAN he bi« asppe:- <Elf. 
Horn. 

God is endy because he is ever. 

CDon ] ap4 hchoraa^ Boet. 89« 10. 

JMan ts soul and body. 
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5. The parts of a eompound sentence were not so ac- 
curately distinguished into members and clauses by the 
Anglo-Saxons, as they are by us. Instead of our comma, 
semicolon, and colon, they only used one point, tbus(.) 
which merely denoted the sense to be imperfect 

6. The Anglo Saxon^ having inflected terminations^ is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin* and Greelt. The most common 
modes of action or existence are denoted, not as in La- 
tin by inflection, but as in modern English by auxiliaries, 
which render the Syntax of the Saxon move free, and like 
our own language. We cannot therefore give minute di* 
rections for the eoUocationof words in a sentence; but the 
following remarks may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is usuaUv placed before the Tcrb. 

The participle is sometimes round at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence ; 
as, 

CDan pa?)^ ppam Hobe arenb:- John i. 6. 
A man was sent from God. 

Negatives, adverbs &c. are for the most part placed 
Vofoie the verb; as^ 

Ne nan mon ne maej bam mobe jebepian;* Boet* 
82. 27. 

No man can injure the mind. 

The accusative as well as the nominative case is ge- 
nerally placed before the verb, which will therefore often 
be the last word in a Saxon as well as a German or La- 
tin sentence; as/ 

l!Muteppa pella pastep hi bpuncon:* Boet. 30. 8. 

They drmk the water of pure springs, 

Ajypa^ )?am Eaj-epe J)a jfm j J^e J?aej^ Eaj'epej- j^ynt:* 
Matt xxii. 21. 

Give to Cmsar the things that are Casars, 

• See the Author's Latin Construing, i>age 4. , 
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CHAPTER II, 

7* Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. Concord is the agreement of one word with ano- 
ther in case, gender, number, or person. 

9. Government is when one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

10. There are three concords* 

1st. Between the nominative case and the verb. 
?d. Between the substantive and the adjective. 
3d. Between the relative and the antecedent. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nommative case 
and the verb. 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 
the nominative case. 

Lii}:a|"t pu me:* Du pa] c J? ic t5e lupje:- John 
xxi. 16. 

Jjovefit thou me 9 Tito a knoiuest that 1 love thee. 
8e pifbom jebe^ hijf lupienba^* pij*e:- Boet. 60. 10. 
Wisdam maketh ids lovers wise. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin« 
gular or plural number. 

Deojr meni^co. J?e ne cuje Ja ae. hij j^nc apypjebe:* - 

John viii. 49. 
This peepk that hnaweih not the law are cursed* 
Dar pole paej* Zachapiam jc-anbibijenbe. anb pun- 

bpobon:- Luke i. 21. 
The people ivas evpecting ZacAarias, and (miraban- 

%m)'Wa7idered, 



9 
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6all f pole apar ptobon:* . Exod. xxxiiu 8* 
jiU ike people (surgebat) arose and (stabant) stood. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural ; as, 

Ic 1 Faebep f ynt an:» John x. 30. 
/ and the Father are one. 

CDaej J)iri mob ^ \\n jerceabpirner jereonv Boet. 
146. 18, 

Thy mmd and reason niay see, 

THE SECQND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. 
Da pyht a3)iclo bi^ on J^am mobe:- Boet. <i/. 22. 
The right nobility is in the niind- 
fJep ijr mm leopa j-unu:. Matt. xvii. 5. 
Here is my beloved Son, • 

Uefceabpij-nejr ip pynbeplic cpaspt J^aepe paple:* 
Boet. 79. 36. 

Ixeasou is the pectiliar endowment of the 6uuL 

TH£ THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 

uutecedent. 

The relative agrees ' with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon 
some other word in the sentence. 



' The relative agrees in number, case, and gender with the noun 
understood atter it. When the noun understood is supplied in the ex* 
amples, they will stand thus : * 

Ac jypcea^ acp:eji faro mete fe (mete) poppyp^. 

t)i nemoa^ hif naman. 6maiinhel. (nama) yjr Cob mtb uf. 

Rtce on )am (ptce) he leofaV. 

In the fiist example ])e agrees with mete, which, the nominative 
case to the verb f ofipyjiS. In the second, ^ agrees with nana^ which 
is the nominative case to vf : and in the third, J?ani agrees with pice 
in the dative case governed by the pieposition oo. 
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Nc ffjicetX apteji Jam mete |>e pojipyji*:- John 
vi. 27. 

Labtmr not after the meat which perisheth* 

fti nemnac) hijf naman. Gmanuhel. f yp Dob mib 

11]^:- Matt. i. 23. 
Thej/ shall call his name ^Tmnuel, which is, God 

with us. 

Rice on Jjam he leora^ Horn. ESUtob, 44. 12. 
The kingdom m waich he liueth* 

CHAPTER III, 

OF GOV£RNM£NT. 

Government of Nonns. 

16. One substantive governs another^ signifying a 
di&rent thing, in the genitive case, 
Direj- mannef hopf:* iElf. Gram. 
Tnis Tnaris horse. 

Eynninj heoponef K. Alfreds Will. 
King ^ Heaven. 

Dyj^ yj- lubea cyninj:- Luke xsdiL 38. 
Tms ts king of the Jews. 

17* But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case. 
/Blrpeb. Kunin; paejp pealhf*tob &j"jpe bee:' Boet. 

Prsef. xi. 

^2;;^ Alfred was translator of this book. 

18. A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 

genitive case ; as, 

: Dir pole if heapbej- mobcf :• £xod. xxxii. 9. 
* Tnis people is of hard mind. 
Sa paepon hpiter Iichaman. pae^J^ef anbplitan 

men:- Hom.Elatob. 11. 16. 
They were of white eon^aiewion, and men of fgir 

countenance, 
1-robpe ^leaupnef pe cniht:- Bede. 
H bo}f of good disposition. 

\ ' ^ 

V 
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19. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as» 

VSe 3efeh lacobiim Zebebei:* Matt iv. 2K 
He saw James the son of Zebedee. (8unu» the son, 
is understood). 

20. Words which express measure, weight, age, &c. 
are put in the genitive case. 

Bpeotron if* eahta hunb mila lanj. ^ tu hunb mila ^ 

bpab: Bede 473. 11. 
Britain is eight hundred miles long, and two hun* 

dred miles broad, 
Punb yncef lani:- L. L. Mix. R. 40. 
A wound an inch long {the length of an inch). 

2 1 . Nouns signifying the cause or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case. 

Anb heo clypobe mycelpe |-tepne:- Luke i, 42. 
^d she cried with a hud voice, 
hi^ paejenobon fpyj^e myclumjepean:- Mattai. 10. 
They rejoiced with very great Joy, 
J^i pppasca^ nipum tun7;um;- Mark xvi. 17. 
They spoke with new tongues, 

22. Nouns signifying /^or/ of time, or answering the 

question when^ are put in the genitive case. 
Daep bajej" (illo die). Jos. x. 11. 

That day. 

Daejef nihtep (die et nocte). Gen. xxxi. 40. 
My day and night. 

23. Duration of time, or nouns answering the ques- 
tion how long, are put in the accusative or dative case. 

jL)ny ba^a)^ (tres dies). (Jos. ii. 16). 
Three days, 

I3pi ptanbe ^e hep ealne bae; ibele:* Matt. xx. 6. 

frhy stand ye here all day idle f 

Dptm ba^um (tribus diebus). Bxod. x. 23. 

Three days. 
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24. Nouns ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn, or emn, and the nonn ]>eapp, 
need, govern a dative case. 

Pujibpull ]7am cynninjum:* M\f, 
To be honoured by kings. 

Gj-cn-Lxcan }?am apoj^tolum:- Wanl. Cat.^. 5. 1. 
7o he like the a/Josl/t ,s\ 
6mn-pipi^ heom:- Oros* !♦ 10. 
Grieving with them. 

Unapec^enblic seni^um:* Chr, Sax* mxi. 35. 
Inexpressible to any one, 
Bije J«a J>in5 up beapp py:- John xiii. 29. 
Buy the thing which for us is necessary. 
Nyp halum la^cep nan ]?eapp:- Matt. ix. 12. 
There is no need o f a physician to the welL 

25. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word bang understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case» 
sometimes called the dative absoltite. 

Gebijebum cneopum:* Mark, i. 40. 
Knees being bent {ivith bended knees). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

26. Superlatives^ partitives*, numeral at^ectives, the 
relative t^pa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gende^ 

without a substaniivc, generally govern the geuilive 
case; as, 

Dp?er ypelep bybe fej*:- 

What evil (what of evil) did this man ? 

ClQaej aenij ^mj jobep beon op Nazape^:- John. i. 46. 

May any good (any thing of good) be of (from) 
Na%areth ? 



^ Thk rule extends so far, that when a similar Idea is comprehended 
in the sentence^ tiie genitive case is used^ though no partitive word is 

expressed ; as, 

Nif hit na \c jccynbc J^trre ]>n hi aje. 

It belongs 710 1 to thy nature to possess them. 
Here gccytibc is in the genitive case, as if we should say It is not of 
thy nature &c. See Rask's Grammar , p. 100. 
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Sume %ajia bocepa:- Luke xx. 39. 
Some of the Scribes. 

J^pa pij^pa moniui (quisnam sapicntum ?) Boet. 37. 2. 

jy/dck of the wise men ? 

6alpa pypra masft (omnium herbarum maxima). 

Mark> iv. 32. 
The greatest of all herbs. 
Naht ypelejr:- * 
m/» or nought of evil. 

2/. Than after the comparative degree is made by 
])onne, ]^aenne, and sometimes pe. 

Ke rync felpan J^onne maneja j-peajipan Matt. 
X. 31. 

Ye are better than maiiy spai^ows, 

^Vhen the words |7onnc, Jjasnne, or J^e, are omitted after 
a comparative, the following word is put in the genitive 
or dative case. The above passage in Luke xii. 7. is 

Ge fynr betepan manejum jrpeajipum:* 

Ye are better tAan many sparrows. 

t28. Adjectives denoting ptenti/, rvant, like?iess', dig- 
*niiy^ worthfulness, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance^ 
also, the substantive pana, want^ have sometimes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them. 
. FoUe beabpa bana:*. Matt, xxiii. 27* 
Full of dead bones, 

8e J^aelenb paejr pull hal^nm ^aj^te:- Luke iv. 1. 

The Saviour was full of the (to the) Holi/ Ghost. 

ftu pela p lichen a:- Matt. xvi. 9, 10. 

How many baskets 9 

Sumejr ^injep pana:- Boet. 34. 9, 

TVarU of something • 

Gelica mmep J^eopep:- (similis md servi). Numb*xii. 
Like my servant. 

Daep ilcan pypj'e:- (ejusdem dignus). Deut. m. 19. 

If ortliy of the same, 

)7eoj\}^myn] a jcojm:- Boet. p. 151. 

Desirous of honour. 
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Boca jleap:- Boct. p. 151. 
Skilled in books, 

Unpi)^ jobcnnban naman:. Bedts 582. 18. 
Ignorant of the divine name* 

29. The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case. 

J^pacj- anlK;!!)^!- yj- J^ij- "j J^ij- ojzejijepjiit. J?aef La- 

yeyey:- Matt. xxii. 20. 
Whose likeness is this, and this superscription f 

Casar's. 

30. The neuter verb has the same case after as before 

It ; as, 

Ic eom aepijrt *j hp:- John xi. 25. 
/ am resurrecliou and life* 

31. Verbs which signify to name admit a nominative 
case after them as. 

Da pae[- fum conjrul. ]78et pe heperoha hataV Boet. 
, 2. 1 • 

There was a certain cu/isui that ive name a heretoha 
Se r^selenb. j^e if ^enemneb E]ii| t:- Matt. i. 16. 
The Healer who is named Christ. 

32. Verbs of tri/ing, follawingt defmvingy of wani' 
ingy enjoyingy visUing, doings expecting^ Ustemng, re** 
caUingy actmmgy ceasing, askings pitying^ pealban, to 

govern or coniniandy ^c. and sometimes the verb neuter 
have after them a genitive' case. 



* From hepe, an army, and teon, to lead. 

* In most of these instances there is an ellipsis of some word > as, 

6ajit J>u (x^f epa) ujiej gepepej*. 

Ah thou {a companion) of our compmof. 

Da fin J )>e fynb 0« J»inj) Eobej-. 

The things which are (the thmgi) of God\ 

he bic (jife) jriyce]'. 
If he ask (a gift) of a Jish. 

pealbon (bael) eopfan. 
They govern (pari) of the earth. 

Ac* etc. 

When there is no ellipsis, the verbs mentbned In the rule gene- 
rally govern the accusative case. 
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t 

Ifob com f he polbe panbiaii eopeji:- Exod. xx. 20. 

God came (hat he would try you. 

Ne pilna \\\ Joiner nehrj-tan huj-ej-:. £xod. xx. 17, 

Wish not thou tkjf nuighboufs house. 

Gapt J?u ujiej^ JeFejleJr^• Jos. v. 13. 

Art thou of our company. 

Da Jjinj \e fynb Dobej"':- Matt. xvi. 23. 

The things that are God's. 

Ne panba )?inep liobef":- Dcut. vi. iG. 

Tempi not thy God. 

J^i pealbon eop j?an:- Psalm xiiii. 4. Cott. Jul. A. 2*. 

They govern the earth. 

Upe ^enultfub:* Mark. ix. 22. 

Pity us, 

Ne be)?uppon laecef jja J?e hale pynt:* Luke v. 31. 
(Not! egent medico illi qui sani 9unt) 

They who are welly need not a physician. 

Ic onbpet) f \\\ me bepeapobefC ]?mpa bohtjia:- 

Gen. xxxi. 31. 
/ /eared that thou wouldst bereave me of thy daugh' 

iers. 

8e rylpa Dobep picej- jeanbibobe:- Mark xv. 43. 
Who Mmself waited for (of) the Idngdoiii of God. 
8ttnu mm. hl^]rte minpa popba:* Oen. xxvii. 43. 

Afy son ! listen to my words. 

Iiip he bit pipcep:- Matt. vii. iO^ 
Jf he ask a fish. 

33. Verbs of depriving^ giving^ and restoring, com- 
manding, obeying^ servings reproving, accusing, forbid" 
ding, telling, answering^ bebemng, thanking^ &c. also 
the words pilian or pyli^ean, to fMow, &c. with all verbs 

put acquisitively y govern the dative case. 

Do's pel ]?am ]>e eop ypl bo^:- St. MaLth. 
Do well to those that do evil to you. 



See Note ' in preceding pagte.» 
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B\fum maun ic popjipe hopf:- JElf. Gram. 

To this man I give a horse. 

lipase Jipft J7U me. ane boc ic jipe be:- /Elf. Gr. 6. 
TV hat givest thou me 9 One book I give thee, 
Unclasnum p^artum bebVt. ^ hi hynrumia% him:- 
Mark i. 27. 

He i^mmandeih the unclean sjmits^ and they obey him. 
Ne mae^ nan tpam hlapojibum J^eopian:* Luke 
xvi, 13. 

A o strvani ca7i serve Uva lords. 
J^ym }?ancobe:- Luke xvii. 16. 
He thanked him. 

Pinbajr anb pae him hyp|*umiaS :* Mark i. 27- 
TVinas and sea obey hhnh. 

Fonbam bu mmum ponbom ne Tel;^]:berr:- Luke 
i. 20. 

Because thou believedst not my words, 

34. Active verbs govern the accusative case. 
Dirnc niann ic lupije:* ^If. Gram. 6. 
/ love this man. 

Dir Jjmcj ic Telaehce:- Md. Gram. 6. 
/ laMd hold of this thing* 

35. Verbs of asking, teaching, and clotldug^ govern 
the accusative of the person and thing. 

r^yne axobon ^ bijppell:- Mark iy, 10. 
Him they asked that parable, 
hyj- leopninj-cnihtajr hine an bi^pp^U ahpobon:* 
His disciples asked him (this) one parable, Mark 
vii, 17* 

36. When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood. . 

8appa pceal habban punu:* Gen xviii. 11. 

Sarah shall have a son. 

ye pilla^ ^epeon:- Alutt. xli. 38. 
Tf^e wish to see, or 2ve would see, 
Ic polbe acrian:- Boet. 84. *i3. 
/ would ask. 
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Ic ne ma?;^ cuman:- Luke xiv. 20. 

/ caniwt to inc. 

37. The infinitive mood will have an accusative case 
before it. 

Spa je jej-eo^S me habban:- Luke xxiv, 39. 
As ye see me have. 

Da fecja^ hyne lil)l>an:- Luke xxiv. 2.'). 
// ho say that he lives, 

PREPOSITIONS. " 

38. Prepositions govern the dative or accusative case*. • 

39. Prepositions arc boiiietiiacs ^epaiated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphuticuiiy 
placed before the verb in the sentence ; as, 

Dast ]7U p/^ii uaiie mypj^e ON naepbef t (Instead 
of j^aepon.) 

Thai thou hadst not my mirth therein. 

8e anjcl DYRG FRACD ^cpat Luke 1 . 38. (In- 
stead of ppam hype). 

^7ic' angel dcpcwtcd Jroin her. 

Opep ealle J?a pcipe D6 he ON j-cpip e (Instead 
of on be). 

Over all Uic diocese in which he hears coii/essions. 

Da enjlap pujibon apent>e op I>am pac jepan hipe D6 
hi ON ^epcjeapene paejion:- i£lf. Horn. (In- 
stead of on ))e). 

7^ angels were changed from that beautiful form in 

which they were created. 
Irob pophte fa )?oiie man m\o hanbum. 1 fMCO 
ON ableop paple iElf. Horn. (Instead of on 
hun). 

God then made the man with his hands, and into hhn 
breathed d soul* 



* For a list of tlie Prepositions and the cases govetned by them; 
see Etymology, 11 J and 112. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

40. Conjunctions join ^ like cases, moods and tenses 
as, 

IrefceGp Gob heopenan anb eojijjan:- Gen. i. I. 
God created heaven and earth, 
Ba poibe £rob jep ylan. ^ -^exnnviLik )K)ne lype :• ^If. 
Horn. 

Then wmdd Gad fill up and rqudr the defect. 

41. Some Conjunctions expressing doubt; or eontin- 
gency, as )>eahy thmghy f pilce, as if, Jjaetr, hpaej^ep, 
whethei^ gip, if, j-ara, whether^ he, are said to require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

topaet ppema^ aenejum nicnn ]^eah he calne mibban- 

eapb jeptpyne. gYF ^® ^Yf PP^^ pojipy/ib fo- 

la? : Matt. xvii. 26. 
What shall {it) profit any mm^ though he gain aU 

the world, if he suffer {the) destruction of his soul, 
tifiBt bo ic. baer ic ecc lip aje :• 
JVhat shall I do^ that I may obtain eternal life ? 
Spylce he anpealb haepbe:- Matt. vii. 29. 
As if he had authority, 

Laeta^ f pe jereon hpa&^en beliar cume :• Mark 

XV. 36. 

Wait that we may see whether JElias come* 



136; 21. 

Whether she ( fortune) be kind, or vjikind. 
42. It often happens that these and other conjunc 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood. 
):>pae]7e)t e]>jie to pecjenne:* Mark. ii. 9. 
Whether ts easier to say. 



^ For a list &c. of Conjunctions, see Etymology, 1 14. p. 193. 

^ Some affina tliat coDjunctiqxis join only sentences^ and that they 
always mippose an ellipsis. Thus in the ezampleB above, the fiill sen- 
tences will be 

Gefoeop Goo heopcnan . anb jejfceop Gob cop] i n . 

Da polbe 6o^ sep^llan ]k>qc lype. *j yolbe Gob jeiMiiao ^one 
lyjie. 



8am hio 
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- dp pe Matt. xxi. 25. 

If we ,say, or shall say. 

INTBBJECTIONd. 

43. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative' 
case after them ; as. 

La ppeonb:* Matt xsdi. 12. 

O friend! 

La J?u liccercpe :• Matt. vii. 5. or Gala licetepe 

Luke. vi. 42. 
O thou hypocrite I or O hypocrite I 
6op me :• Ps. cxix. 5. " . 

yth me! 

pa me:- Bede634. 28. 
j4las me I 

pel la I'll cca j ccppenb:- Boet. p, 154. 
O thou eternal Creator ! 



PART IV. 
PROSODY. 

1. Prosody^ teaches the sound and quLintlty of syl- 
lable's, and the measures of verse' in the different kinds 
of poetical composition. 

2. For the convenience of giving a complete view of 
what has been written on Anglo>&ixon rersification, I 



> Pro6od)r('r/70'ru)^fft),from to, and w^rj a song, treatB not only of 
Ifae aeoent and proper pronunciation of single wofdt» bnt of whatever 

relates to their harmonious-collocation in a sentence d poetry. 

2 Wv apply the term verse, or turn, to a certain denomination of po- 
etical me:isure, at the close of which, we turn to the beginning: of an- 
other. It is denominated verse, from versus (a turning), in contradi- 
stinction tQ what the Saxons termed fojijj-piht-jppaecc, right forth or 
forward speech, or what we now call prose, {pratio ^rosa i. e. prorsa,) 
promti being formerly used for rep/t»^— a composition flowing ri^Al 
<mwaTd, without regular vene, ium, or interruption. See Ingram's In- 
augunU Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon lAterature, p. 48, 
note ^ Giant*! EngUth Gimmiar; p. 382.- 
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have divided Prosody into three parts : I. The probable 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.*— II. Observations on the 
peculiar Manner in which the Anglo-Saxons modelled 

their Verse, and the Characteristics of its Diction.— 
III. The Division of their Poetry and their different Spe- 
cies of Verse. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE F&OBABLE ORIGIN OF ANGLO-SAXON FOETRY. 

3. Few topics of human research are more curious 
than the history of poetry, from its rude beginning, to 
that degree of excellence to which it has long been raised 

by our ingenious countrymen. 

In no country can the progress of poetical genius be 
more satisfactorily traced than in our own. At the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Saxon power, their poetry was 
in its rudest state : indeed, it could scarcely have been 
less cultivated, to have been at all discernible. But to- 
wards the dose of the Anglo-Saxon sera, it began to lay 
aside its humble dress and coarser features, and to as- 
sume the style, the measures, and the subjects, which, 
in a future age, were so happily displayed as to deserve 
the notice of the hitest posterity. 

4. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose 

from the desire of the people to greet their chieftains. — 

When a favourite chief or hero had been victorious, he 

was doubtless received, on his return, by the clamorous 

rejoicings of his people — Otie called him, brave ; 

oiYiti, Jit rce i and another, ii resis/id/e. lie was pleased 

with these praises ; and some one at his feast, anxious to 

engage his favours, repeated the various epithets with 

which be bad been greeted. 

Edmund, ♦ 
tlie brave chief, 
fierce in war ! 
V irresistible in battle ! 
slaughtered hiis enemies, 
at : — 

Tliis is the substance of an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
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5. When these praises were found to interest the va- 
nity of the chiefs, and to excite their libciality, more 
labour would be bestowed in the construction of such 
effusions. Music being joined to poetry, and men iind* 
ing it beneficial4o sing or recite a chieftain s praise, we 

^ may imagine that, to secure to themselves the profit of 
their profession, they would exert some little ingenuity 
to make difficulties which would raise their style above 
the vulgar phrase — The easiest mode of making a pecu- 
liar style, was forcing the words out of their natural ar- 
rangement by a wilful inversion. 

When the Bards saw what effect their laboured praises 
had upon their chiefs, the compliment would be more , 
highly seasoned; and then their inversions would be* 
raised into occasional metaphors: — the hero would be 
called the eagle ot battle, the lordoi shields, the giver of 
bracelets, the helmet of the people; and the lady would be 
saluted as a. beautiful elf, ' 

As society advanced in its attainments, the transition, 
the alliteration, and other ornaments, might be added, 
either as new beauties, or as new difficulties. 

6. When the- style of the nation had been improved 
into an easy aod accurate prose, the anrierit style may 
have been preserved by the bards, from interest and de» 
sign, and by the people from habit and veneration. Thus 
humbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose,— 
at first the exclamations of a rude people greeting their 
chieftains, and soon repeated by some men from the pro- 
fit derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
the manners and state of the people, a more culti* 
vated style, or what we call prose^ became general, be- 
cause better fitted for the use of life,-^then the old rude 
style wa$ discontinued « The bards, however, retained 
and appropriated this, because more instrumental to their 
professional advantages. To enjoy these more exclu- 
sively, to secure their monopoly of credit and gifts, they 
added more difRcuIties to the style they adopted, to make 
it more remote from vulgar attainment ; till, at length, 
their poetical style became for ever separated from prose* 

p2 
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la thus considering our Jindent poetry, as an artificial 
and mechanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly as a 
trade, we must not be considered as confounding it with 
those delightful beauties which we call* poetry. These 

have arisen fiom a different source ; probably jnorc from 
the Norman than the Saxon muse, and are of much Luer 
date. They are the creations of subsequent genius : they 
have sprung up, not in its dark and anqient days, but in 
a succession of better times, during the many ages which 
followed, in which the general intellect of society being 
continually improving, taste and imagination also im* 
proved • The English fancy was cultivated with assiduous 
laboui for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or could 
have arisen. True poetry is the offspring of a cultivated 
mind. Art cannot produce it without iiature ; but nei- 
ther can nature make it, where art is wholly unknown. 
Hence, atl that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 
poetry is, that, by accident or design, tliey perpetuated 
a style of composition different from the common Ian* 
guage of the country, which gradually became appro- 
priated to fancy and music. In happier times, genius, 
using it as the vehicle of its effiisions, improved it by 
slow degrees, and enriched it with ever succeeding beau- 
ties; till that rich stock of poetry has been created^ which 
is the pride of our literi^ture and country'. 

ft 

.. CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIAR MANNER IN WHICH 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS MODELLED THEIR VERSE, AND 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITS DICTION. 

7. A very di&rent ^method of punctuation is ob> 
servable in the prosaic and poetical manuscripts of the 
Saxons. A single point or dot» answering to our comma. 



' See Tiirner*8 HkUifjf of the AnghSaxtm, 8?o. book ix. di. 1. 
vol. ill. p. 312, where much additional information may be obtained. 
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semicolon, and colon, is very sparingly used in prose : — 
but in poetry it occurs repeatedly, at short intervals, 
where it cannot be required to divide a sentence into sub- 
ordinate clauses ; and, therefore* it is evidently used to 
denote the termination of the poetic line. This rbyth<« 
mical punctuation is indispensable* in Saxon poetiy, 
which, being written in continuous lines, it would other-* 
wise be difficult to distinguish from prose. It may also be 
observed, that in poetry the Saxons ntjver began a sen- 
tence in the middle of a line. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon versification does not depend 
upon a fixed ' and determinate number of syllables, nor 
on that marked attention to their quantity which Hickes ' 
supposed to have constituted the distinction between 



' See Ellis's Preface to Specimens of early EngUih Poets. 

' Hickes^ indisputably one of the must learned of those who can be 
?=aid to have examined wUh a ( ritical eye our Saxon literature, appears 
perhaps nowhere to so littlo advantap^c, as in the pat^es which he has 
dedicated to Anglo-S«xx on poetry. Influenced by the desire of reducing 
every thing to some classical standard, — a prejudice not uncommon lu 
the age in which he wrote, — ^he endeavours, with greater zeal ^an 
mtcesHB, to show that the' writers whbm he was reconimending to the 
worid, obaenred the legitiiiiate rules of Latin prosody, and measured 
their feet by syllabic quantity, lo making so large demands upon the 
credulity of his readers,he was, though unconsciously, laying the foun* 
dation of future Kccpticism. A later author (Mr. Tvrwiiift), justly ce- 
lebrated for the success of hLs critical researches on many subjects 
connected both with early English and with classical literature, but 
whose acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious 
acholar above aSluded to,, was the first person who ventured openly 
to dissent from his authority, '^tarded by the extravagance of 
Dr. Hickes's opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the argu«> 
ments adduced in their support, he advances into the opposite ex- 
treme ; declares he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
bards no traces whatever either of a reguhir metrical system, or even 
of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their invaria- 
ble characteristic ; and finally professes himself unable to ])erccive*'nny 
difference between the poetry and the^rosc of that people, further than 
the employment of a more roflated diction and iifverted construction 
of sentence, in that to which the former titile was usually'affixed.** 
It cannot, I trust, be considered as disrespectful to the memory of 

< 
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verse and prose. Like the Icelandic and other ancient 
Gothic nations, it has a peculiar construction. . Its cba* 
racteristic feature depends, upon alliteration and the con- 
tinual use of a certain definite rhythm, with some pe- 
culiarities of diction. 

Alliteration, beinggenerally discoverable in Anglo-Sax- 
on poetry \ wiU claim the first attention. The rhythm. 



thftt acseotniflished and candid philologist, to suggest that a more caie- 
fill and patient examtnation or the miestion would probaUy have in- 
duced him to withdraw these unqualified (and I cannot but think in- 
considerate) assertions. It appears that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 

admired, and in some mensnre followed, the northern Scalds in forrn- 
ing the structure of their verse by a pniodicnl repetition of similar 
letters^or by alliteration j— something like the foUowingLiUin couplet ; 

Chri//us caput nq/?rura 
Coro/jct te bo?iis. 

This may appear a laborious way of trifling ; but we ought not to be 
too has^ in condemning, as every language has its own peculiar lanvv 
of harmony. Perhaps it will not be difficult to find the difference be- 
tween the metre of the ancient classics and that of the Goths^ in the 
different genius of their respective langnap^es. The Greek and Latin 
tongues chiefly consisted of polysyllables, of words ending with 
vowels, and not overburdened vnth consonants : therefore to produce 
harmony, their poets could not but make their metre to consist in 
quanliLv, or the artful disposal of the long and short syllables (see 
Note : but the Teutonic languages, bein^ chiefly composed of 
monosyllables, could scarcely have any such thing as quantiW. As the 
Northern tongues abounded' in harsh consoniEhts» the first dforCs of a 
Gothic poei to reduce his language to harmony, must have been by 
placing these consonants at such a distance from each other, so inter- 
mixing them with vowels, and so artfully interweaving, repeating, and 
dividing these several soijnds, as from their structure to produce 
a sort of rhythmical hannonv. — See the communications of the 
Kev. J.J. Conybeare in p. 258, vol.xvii. of the Archctologia for 1814 ; 
and MaUet*s Nerthem Antiqiuties, by Bishop Percy., hi vol. L p. 336^ 
for these as well as other important remarbi on Anglo-Saxon metre* 

^ There are very few instances where alliteration cannot be traced | 
but where itcannot, we may fairly conjecture that its absence is owing 
either to the carelessness of the writer, or, which is yet more proba- 
ble, to the licence frequently assumed by the transcribers of the middle 
ages, of substituting for the original text such expressions as appeared 
to themselves more poetical or mure inteUigible. See papers by the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare in the Jlrchivologia, vol. xvii. p, 2G8. 

Theaystematic use of alliteration is a practice entirely of Northern 
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and other peculiirities, will be afterwards explained in 
their proper ord^. 

OF ALLITERATION. 

9. Alliteration, or the beginning of several syllables^ 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same let- 
ter, has been generally considered as one very particular 
and distingliishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Our ancestors do not appear to have been anxious to 
construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy, or 
variety, said to be discoverable in those of the Northern 
Scalds \ The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the 
recurrence of consonants than vowels, and were usually 



origin ; but, as il wa-s u^ed by ibe Welch, some think it was borrowed 
from them. The instances oi its occurrence, collected by Hickes from 
writers of classical antiquity, show by their scantiness that it never 
ccnild have formed any part of the systeinatic prosody, either of the 
Crreeks or Latins. Mrhether it is to be found in any other countiy I 
am i|^nuit. If the Normans brought it with them into France, they 
lost It at a yeiy early period, together with their original language. 
In this country, thouci^h generally superseded by the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company witi^ 
that intruder, at least, till the period of the revival of letters. Ibid. 

* The Scalds J Sc.aUli, or Ruiks, were men of the same profession 
among the Danes and the other Northern kingdoms,as the BritishBards. 
These Runn were caUed by the significant name of Scald, which im- 
pBes " a smoother or polisher of language :** vide Ttnfai Ptafai. ad 
ihreades ; where it is said, " Skalld a depUando did vklentur, quod 
rudem orationeni tanquam evultis pilis perpoliunt.*' See Mallet's tfor^ 
thern Antiquities by Bishop Percy, vol. ii. p. 283. 

The Scalds were the professed historians and genealogists of their 
several countries j always attending on their kinics, in peace and war, 
and reiidy to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in verse. This 
was their office } which was so considerable in the state, and so ac- 
ceptable to the monarchs themseWest that those poets were idways 
the chief oourtieis and counseilors, as being, perhaps, tha only men 
of letters* From their compositions most of the Danish history is de- 
rived fisr several centuries (see Saxo's Preface to his Danish HisUnf}, 
They are still in great credit with the modern Icelanders, who are 
justly reputedvthe chief preservers of the Northern antiquities. See 
Bishop Nicholson's Hisioncal Library, p. 51 ; and 5helton's View of 
Jiickes's Thesaurus, 2nd edition, p. 63. 
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studious to throw the aliiteration on the emphatic syl- 
lables. They seldom extended this alliteration beyoiui 
the distich. Here is a short example"^ : 
Be pejr boby/^edylb, fhr thee wm a home bvik 
6p J?u iSopen jrepe. Ere ihoii weri bam* 
Be j)ej' molb iwync. For thee was n moM shapen 
Gji bu or w^obeJ^ come. jErci/iou of (thy ) mother ca7nesL 

M.S. liodl. 343. 

In the first line the alliterative words ^olb and je^ylb 
have each an italic which letter denotes the allitera- 
tion and corresponds with lAojien in the second line* 



* More particular rules for Alliteration will be found in Note ^. 

^ See Arc'ruTologiat vol. xvii. p. 2(]7 and 174. 

' Rask, in his Anglo-Saxon (iriunmar, p. 108, gives more specific 
rules for alliteration : but perhaps they are more applicable to tbe 
alliteration of the Northern Scalds (see Olai Ji^oj mu LUeratura Da^ 
mca, p. 1 76,) than to the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Rask says, ^ The Saxon 
alUtemtion is thus constructed : in two adjacent and connected ]ine» 
of veise theremisitbe Uiree words, which begin with one and the 
same letfier, so that the third or last alliterative word stands the first 
word in the second line, and the two first words are both introduced 
in the first line. The initial letters in these three words are called 
alliterative. Tlie most important alliterative letter is found in the 
^vord placed in the second line : this letter is therefore called the 
duef letter, according to which the two other letters in the first line, 
that are called assiatant letters, must be arranged. For example^ in 
thc«calda,2, 17: 

> jf aepep There tBos after meal-Ume 

PFo[t iip-a-hapen A v)hoop set up. 
Here the three words wtef, toijte, and trup contain the alliteratiye 
letters : of these the y in pop is the chief letter, and the tw^o others are 
assistants. If t!:e chief \vttPr be a vowel, the assistants must be vowels, 
but yet they need not be the same. For example, Scalda^ 1, 118 : 

JBotenajf anb ylje Giants and elves 
Anb opceaj And spectres. 

'Here o in opceajf Is the chttf letter, and eo and y are the aseisiante^ 
aU tiiree ({utte different. 

" Relative to thisftUiteration we must also remark the following par- 
ticulars. The alliterative letters must always be found in words which 
have an emphasis on the syllable which begins with them 5 but an 
unemphatic derivative syllable (re, be_, a) may stand first in the same 
word without interrupting the aliiteration. There is a rule also, that 
in the sime two congruent lines there must not be more than three 
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In the next couplet the lettor m in a similar manner, 
constittttes the. alliterative harmony. These leOm are 
faere printed in italic characten to make the alliteration 
more apparent. This plan will be generally adopted in 

subsequent Anglo-iSaxuii quotations. 



ioon2f which begin in this manner : but an unemphatic syllable pre-' 
fixed is not oonsldeted as presenting any obstacle ; nor does the chief 
letter necessarily stand the veiy first in the second line. It is ireqnently 

preceded by one or more particles | not such^ however^ as have tm 
emphasis in reading. These prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a metrical complement. In short verses, only one asshtant 
letter is oc4:asionally found ; especially if the chief be a compound i 
as, sc, st, sw : then the assista7it also ought to be a cornpound, which 
would be productive of a harsh sound, and would be dimcult to effect 
in three words so contiguous to each other. As an iubtaace ol all 
this, I will quote a stanza of the Scalda, 1, 108 : 
(In) Camcj-cynnc Tke eternal Lord 

(pone) cpealm ^eppxo Aeekged on the race 

£ce bpihcon. Of Cam, ike crime 

(l>»f.I»e he) ^bc! jrloj^: ^ Of AbeVs murder : 

^'^ Jjipe/^h^c/ He derived no satisfaction from 
(Ac he lurrc) feojx poppJiaSC The murder : for ike 
Meuib j:op j>y mane Creator drove him 

Mancynne jrpam. From the human race, 

** In the two first lines there are three letters of alliteration : namely, c 
in Camef, cynne,and cpealm. pone is here the lAetrical complement. 
In the two next we find but two allitentive letters ; which are the 
vowels e and a» in ece and AM t l»re yj^j he, sre the metrical 
complement. In the second half vcfse tJiere is first/, the alliterative 
letter in the words jcpi ah, yxh^ : for je, in jejreab, is a derivative 
syllable and unaccented : neither is any mjury done because poppiuac 
also begins with j, ns thh syllable pop is also entirely unaccented : 
the words ac, he, hinc, m^e up the metrical complement. In the 
two last lines all is regular. The two lines which are united by alli- 
, teration do not reqnire to be connected in meaning as is custoaiary 
in Icelandic ; still it seldom or never happens^ as in Latin and Greek 
verse, tiiat a sentenee may condode, and a new one begin in tha 
middle of a line^ probably because the lines in Anglo-Saxon are so 
short. From this circumstance, that lines constituting the alliteiatioa 
are often distinct in meaning, it follows further tlmt; Anglo-Saxon 
poehis, like the Icelandic, arc seldom divided into regular stanzas, 
with six or eight lines in rnrh : but although this arrangement is found 
occasionally, — for example, in the just quoted eight-lined verse, which 
is also followed by another regular one o( eight lines, — this seems to 
have been the effect of chance ; for tlic common verse is not divided 
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QF BM PHA8IS. 

10. Rhythm is formed by a periodical syllable empha«* 

sis — it will, therefore, be ne cessary to show what is meant 



into stanzas. For example^ in a fragment of a methcai translation of 
the Book of Judith 

Ai this rejoiced tlie lank 
Wolf in the wood. 
And the wan ra»eB, 
The fowl greedff of tUa^fhUr, 
Bothfrm the fVeat 
That the sons of men for them 
ShonM have thought topfepwre 
Their Jill on corpse.^. 

Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 354. 

** The first line does not belong to the second, but to the foregoing : 
the second and third belong to the fourth and fifth : in the same way 
the sixth and seventh agree together. No vegular stanias are here 
formed. This makes it &equently more difficult to unravel Anglo- 
Saxon poetry than thoi Icelandic, in which,, by the mechanical con- 
Btruction and connexion of the verses, the progress and design of the 
sentence can be so easily concluded. Another remarkable example 
of this, is the conclusion of Menolngium Saxonicum, which Olafsen 
has quoted in his Prize Essay on Ancient Northern Poetry, p. 220. 
It runs thus : 



l.JJaBjT hianca jejeah 

ITulf in waibo 
9. (Aab je) wanna hjiepn 

WtA-^iype jel 
5. fTejtau bejen, 

p3:thim ]>a ^^eob^aman 
7. pohcon cilian 

Fylle on psejuin. 
See Thwai tea's Heptateuch* 
Judith, p. 24. 



1 . CDeotob ana pat. 

(iDpybep jpeo) japiil JC§4U 
3. <$y^^n bveopp&n* 

( Anb) eailS j^ft&p 
6. (De) ybngbhtt hpeoppJt^, 

(.^pt«p) deA^ dib^^ 

(On)/teb* p /ae^me. 
9. (Ijr j-eo) jojM jefceapc 

I)ijol aub dypne 
II. I>|uhteo ana pat.. 

Jid. Nwni ept cyme%. 

Hthcfi unbep Apopay. 
15. (Dc f ) hf^yi pop po^. 
Mannum jecje. 



The Creator alone knows 
HnuOer the mml 
Shall afterwards roam. 

And all the spirits 
That depart in God, 
After their death-day 
They will abide their judgeneiU 
In their father's bosom. 
Their future condition 
Is hidden and secret. 
God aione knows it. 
The preurmngfaiher ! 
None Ogata reiwm 
IStfier to our h(ntses. 
That any truth 
May reveal to man, 



17. (bpylc j-y) weotobep jepccapc About the nature of the Creator, 

Si^e polcii ^ejcca. Or the people's habitations of gLortf 

1 9 . (Daep he) «ylpa puna^S, Which he himself inhabits. 

See Hickc8*s 7%«.,vol,l. p.208. Tvm&rBAng.-Sax,Hist., voLiii. p.373. 
•'Here itiis the PtKand 10tb,the llthand 12th, the 13th and Mth, 



...... ^le 



Ch. 2.] 



EMFHA8I& 



by tibis etnphiisisy before rhydiin snd other peculiarities 

of Anglo-Saxon poetry can be properly explained. 
Emphasis ia a perceptible strebb of the voice laid upon 



also the 15th and 16th, which agree according to the meaning ; but 
the 10th and Utb, the I2tb.axid 13thj &c. which are connected by 
^ letters of altiteration/* 

*' Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxoni, had no Idea of 
alliteration as a disttngnisbing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which 
he considers still unmscoveredj or impossible to discover : thus he 
did not observe the alliteration in the Latin poems which he quotes, 
notwithstanding it is, in many places, very evident and regular. For 
example, 

^ithelmum nam altlsBimum 
Cano otqne clariflsJitittm $ 
Summam tatofem rolia 
jSedet qui per athraiaa, frc.'* 
Mr. Rask is here mistaken ; for on theae vtrset Mr, Turner remarki, 
**This singular yersification seems to be a peculiar alliteration.'* 
Book ix., ch. r., p. 409, in 8vo. The alliteration then was observed 
by Mr, Tuirricr ; hut because it wa<; nnf perferthj regular and like the 
AnglO'ScuEon , with thai genuine cundotir which always accompanies true 
Uaming, he only says that it seerns, &c. 

Wanley long ago observed the similarity of iElfric's Latin poetry 
to the Anglo-SaxoVk metre. (Wanley, p. 189.) The Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, in the Jrehteologia, vol. xvii. p. 262, before qiioting the words 
from Wanley, says, " This appears to be an attempt at rime^ al- 
though the autteration is, for the most part, pfeaenrea.** 
Olim hsc transtuli. Juva me miserum. 
Sicuti valui. JJferitis vnodicum. 

Sed modo precibus. Caream quo nsevis. 
Constrictus plenius. Mihimet nocuis, 
O Afartine Sancte, Castusque rivam, 
Aferitis pi :tclare. Nactus jam ueniam. Wanley, p. 189. 

Mr. Rask states further, that ''alliteration is also combined with the 
ancient Latin verse. For example, with Adonic verse in the loUowing : 

Te Jwn\o laudet. Non modo parva. 

^•/Ime creator. Pars quia mundi est. 

Pectore mente. iSed tibi sancte, 

Pacis amore. ' Solus iniiigo, &c. 

"The alliteration is here evident, which proves that this was required 
in all poetry ; without wiiich it would have lost its wonted peculiar 
sound for the Anglo-Saxons. One kind of attiteratton which is found, 
in these Latin poems, is wortfrj^ of remark. It does not make two 
fines Gorrespona in sounds but gives to each line two or three allitera- 
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a syllable, or word» and it is therefore properly divided 
into syllabic empbasisi generally, but improperly, termed 
ae€^^ and" ver6ai or sentential emphasis^ commonly 
denominated merely emphasis \ 

On the present occasion it will only be necessary to 
sbow what is meant by syllabic emphasis, w hicli, in Saxon ' 
and in all the inodern languages of Gothic origin, holds 
the place of the Roman and Greek quantity. This eai- 
pbasis is the superior energy witli which at least, one syl* 
lable of a word is enunciated as, the first in jobnyfj^, 
goodness^ and the last in betpyx, 6etwia?t. 

live letten without a clurf ime. For example, in thfe Epistles of 
Boniface. 

iVitharde wunr nigerrima. 

Imi cos mi contagi«. 

7>mne fauste Tartare^. 

/f^c contra /iunc supplicia^ &c. 
This, however, is seldom accurately attended to in the pieceti In which 
it OCCUR.*' See Rask*s Grammar, p. 109 — 1 14. 

^ Accent, from ad (to) and cantum (a song), ought not to be used 
to denote the syllabic emphasis, or tlie particular stress which is laid 
upon a syllable in pronunciation ^ but to signify the tones of a dialect, 
as the Parisian or provincial accent. The acute accent points out 
an elevation of the voice, or arising inflection ; and the gnive accent 
a depression, or a falling inflection. The accent most frequently used 
by the Saxons is said to have been the acute, which wats to distinguish 
words of a doubtful meaning, as ^6t>, good ; and nian^ evil ; to distin" 

Kish fhem ftom God and man. See some observations on accent in 
i8k*s Grammar, p. 2 aiid 3. sect. 3. 

^ See Grant*8 English Grammar, p. 256. This is a valuable woft, 
and deserves the particular attention of those who have a desire to un* 
derstand the grammatical construction of the English lanpiag^e. 

'0 Though the true pronunciation of a language like the Saxon, 
which is extant only in writing, can scarcely be discovered, some 
learned men from the analogy of other languages, have endeavoured 
to give rules for emphasis. Those words which the present English 
have taken dfaectly nom their Saxon ancestors, very probably had the 
same svlhibic em|MUM that we now give them. It has ako neen as- 
serted Dy Mr. Rask (see Grammar, p. 3. and 1 IS) that in Saxon the 
emphasis was undoubtedly on the first or chief syllaUe of the root m 
every worrl, and therefore the prefixed particles ^e- j a- ; bo-, &c. 
never have the empliasis. Compound words which consist of two 
Rub^tantivcK have the ( injibusis on the former. In compounds of two 
essential siguihcant words tiie emphasis commonly falls on the former* 
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« 

OF RHYTHM* 

1 1 . Several emphatic syllables cannot be conveniently 
enunciated in succession ; there must be a syllable or 
two remiss or feeble after an emphasis* It appears, 
therefore, that in language emphasis and remission oc- 
cur at certain intervals. On these depends rhythm, the 
vital principle both of speech and song 

Any action or motion regularly repeated produces 
rhythm. When smiths are hammering with their sledges 
a certain regular return in their strokes produces , 
rhythm ^\ £ven in walking there is rhythm. The feet 

" See Grant's English Gntmmar, p. ^58^ whm die subject is move 
fully treated. 

Xa^rj^, ytsti y%p sv tw xpotaj, x.r.X. Rhythm exists both in and with- 
out syllables j for it may he perceived in mere pclsation or ??trikino. 
It is thus when we see smiths hanunerhig with their sledges, we hear at 
the same time in their strokes a vv.rtajs rhythm." Lons^ini Frag.iu, 
p. 162. and Hmris's FklloLogicai Inquiries, jjart iL cliap. ii. p. 68. 

Momteri In his Diufitstion on It^ui Poetiy^ has, I think, safmliic- 
toriiy proved, (see Jk^qmtaUt ItaUm MedHMvi, roh iii. p. 664,) that 
there was a rude vulgar poetry among the ancients, which did not 
observe the laws of metre, but merely foUowed rhythm. Of this sort 
were the Fescennine and Saturnalian venes, which the regular poets 
spoke of with contempt, because void of all firt and measure. His 
opinion, that this rhythmical poetry was the first poetry that appeared 
in Greece, and wkxs abandoned by the men of genius, when the regnlar 
modes of metre were introduced, but still survived lunongthe vulgar, 
ajipean to me to be veiy consistent with the few^fiicts that remain on 
this subject. It has also lieen observed (see Grant's BngUMh Grammar), 
that a part of ancient classical poetry, particularly some of the cho- 
ruses, the 'arrangement of which upon metrical principles has so mudi 
puzzled and divided our most distinguished metricians, was con« 
atructed with rather more regjard to rhythm, or cadence, than to quan- 
tity. It has, indeed, been supposed by some, that metre is always 
suboitiinate to rhythm. *' Rhythmus, liephasUone teste, metro potent 
tior,'' (Bentley, de Metris Terrentianus.) 

The rhythm of the classics meant, I believe, such a collocation of 
words as produced a sort of melody. The diction of (Man, and MU^ 
ton*$ Faradise LoH, are instancpi of modem ihythm without rime* 
So cur Saxon ancestors frequently used a rhythm or a Tnelodioufcollo' 
eation of words without rime. Indeed in all the ancient metres there 
is rhythm^ because their great tibject was to suit musical melody. 
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come in eoatact with the groutkl at regular intervals. 
This will iUastraterhythnii as applied tolangaage^ When 
one foot strikes the earth, |i short time intervenes be- 
fore the stroke is repeated witli the other. Each step 

may be called emphasis, and the time intervening be- - 
tween the steps may be termed remission. Hence rhythm 
may be defined penodical etnphasis' and reini^sion. 

The Anglo-Saxons regulated their verse according to 
rhythm It is probable however, that in that uncul- . 



Metre is therefore rhythm produced by a peculiar and definite ar- 
rangement dl syllables, according to their length. 

Every coHocfttkm of words which produced on the ear a nidiodioas 
effect, was a species of the ancient rhythm. Cicero labours much in 
his Orator to teach the Romans to phu e their words in this manner. 
His great anxiety to have the periods end with a verb of melodious ' 
cadence, had this object : hence he alters the sentence of Gracchus, 
" Probos improbare qui improbos probet," into *' Qui improbos probet, 
pfobm wmrobare;*' because probot mprobare prodnoed a rhytbmtoil 
effect. (See bis Orator^ Cicero was perhaps too minute on this sub- 
ject. It is however certain, that, temperately used, this attentbn to 
rhythm gives to style a beauty of wbidi modern authon are too neg- 
ligent. Good sen«?e or Icnowledge mny as well be given with every 
additional charm , as without any. Turner in Arclueologia, vol. xii. p. 1 98. 

Certain numbers of syllables are named feet by the Greeks and 
Romans^ " because by their aid the voice steps along through the 
verse in a measured pace." GranCs Enelish Grammar, p. 381. 

^* The Greeks ana Romans regulated their mse by the lenglil of 
syllables. A definite number oflong and short syllables made a foot, 
and a verse consisted of a certain number of these feet. But the Anglo- 
Saxons modelled their verse by rhythm or metrical cadence. See 
p. 214 conclusion of note 2. 

In defining rhytlim, Bede says, " It is a modulated composition of 
words, not according to the laws of metre, but adapted in the nmnber 
of its syllables to tiie judgment of the ear, an in the verses of our vulgar 
(or native) poets." 

Metre is an artificial rule with modulation i rhythm is the modular 
tion without the rule. For the most part you-find, hf a sort of chance* 
some rule in rhythm $ yet this is not from an artificial government of 
the syllables, but because the sound and modulation lead to it. The 
vulgar poets effect this rustically; the skilful attain it by thein^ill : an; 
Rex eterne ' Domiiie I . 
Rerum Creator omnium ! 

Qui eras ante seculal Turner's Angh-Saxon History, 6v«. 
vol. iii. p. 301 and 302. 
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tivnted age I hey were not very fastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythmical canons. They were satis* 
fied if the violations of tbem were not such as grossly ta 
offend in singing or repetition. 

The rhythm will easily be perceived by every one who 
reads the following lines : 

pohron ^ tiltan ^ Should have thouglu io prepare 
Fylle on ^ paegtim ^ Tkeir fill on corpses 
Upij ^ frefepa ^ Hoary in his feathers 
Salopi^ ^ paba ^ Theunll&wed kite. Judith, p. 24, 

Popbum ^ hepijen ^ ff^ith words should praise. 
Mobum ^ lurien , fflth minds should love* 
Heapob ^ ealpa ^ High head 
Heah ^ jerceapra ^ Of all ereaiures. 
' Fpea , yBimihti^ ^ Almighty God. Csed. p. I, 

12. Rhythm is also observed in the following speci- 
men ** taken from Wanley's Catalogue of Anglo- Saxon 
Manuscripts^ p. 281. It is written in lines alternately 
Anglo-Saxon, and Lattn» and runs thus : 

■Hapa^ 11 a/y^eb. Ilath ns eIvch leave 

Z/ucij- Auctop. The AutJior of life^ 

past pe 7/2orun hep. That we might here 
Mci]\\\e]\\. Deserve^ 
Gob baebum be^ietan. J3v good deeds^ to get 
Oaubia in codo. Joys in heaven ; 

pset pe «notum. That we might 

.^Axima pejna The greatest kingdoms 

-Secan *j je^ictan. Seek^ and sit in 
Sebihuf altip. 7^he high seats; . 

Z/ip^an m l^ffc, ■ 7)) live in the 7/ia/tsion 

Zrucij- et pacip OfliglU and peace; 

* 

" This specimen forms the termination of a highly paraphrastic 
translation of the Phaenir of Lactantius, arrangeci aocortling^ to the 
method of the Rev. J.J. Convbeare, M.A. late Protessor ol Poetry in 
the Univmity of Oxford, ana inserted in the Ardueologia. See Ar* 
ia, vol. xvii. for 1814. p. 257—274. 
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-^an eajxbin^a To gain pure 

A\m2i laetitise. Habitations of joy ; 

/^jiucan ^laeb-bdj^. To obtain daily fruit 

JSlan^m mittem. Pleasanl and ripe, 
Ge^n ^i^ojia ppean. ' To see the Lord of glory 

Sine pine. Jf^thaui end ; 

%nt> him lop pin^an. And to htm praise to sing 

Xaubc pcpciiiu IFith eternal praise y 

Gabje mib Giijlum. Happy amidst the Angels. 

^leluia. HalU'lujah, 

It will be immediately peiceived, that such of these 
Latin verses, as are at all consonant to the rules of pro- 
sody belong either to the Trochaic or Dactylic species^ 



^ RasVs systeiDy though fomied upon the same principle, dUleis 
In Rome particulars : he says, the length of lines in vene is not hefe 
BO accurately defined, m in Latin by means of feet| the only thing 

which in Anglo-Saxon has any influence over metrp^ seems, as in Ice- 
landic, to be the long or emphatic syllahla, whicli arc cmphatical in 
the coniext ; each of these is readily accompanied by one or two short 
syllables, and sometimes more, if the natural cadence of the words in 
reading admits of their being pronounced short. Tiiese long and short ' 
Kvllflbles do not appear to be arranged acconHi^ to any nues, eiccept 
those which are didtated the ear and cadence of the verse $ but tvro 
or more accented syllables seldom occur alone, without being accom- 
panied by some short ones, (see chap. iii. note 18.) Thts metrical 
complement "iR not to be reckoned unth the proper measure of verse 
in Saxon, any more than in Icelandic, It is regarded merely as a 
species of ) )relude or overture, which is gone over as hastily as possible. 
In this reckoning, that which stands before the first assistant letter 
in the first line is to be regiirded as the metrical complement. This 
holds j;o6d at least respecting the oonstrttcticm of die species of verse 
of which we have hitherto seen ejcamples, and which seems to bie the 
only one which is given in Anglo-Saxon poetry. We shall here make 
use of part of what was quoted in Alliteration, note 7. — ^thus : 

1. ClDeorob ana pac. ^ . 

(l3fybep jeo) «apiil ^ sceaK 

3. SyiSkn , hpeopflln , , 
(Anb) eaiic M ^ giiftaj* , , 

5. (Dt ) pop giibe , hpcopp , 
(iErcep) dea« , d&jfi 
Domi^r bib&9. 

In 2nd line we find first bf^^Mji jpeo, as the metrical complment ; 
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-that 18 have the first syllable emphatic, with one or two 
-^hort syllables following, and consist eacfi of two feet. 
Those wliich are not reducible to this standard seem 
yet to be written in imitation of it, with tlie substitution 
of einpliasis for quantity, as was common in the Latin 
-poetry of the middle' ages. Thus " Sine ^fine^ may ba 
considered -as equivalent to a Trochatc liae; ^^Blandam 
-ei ^mifiem^ to an Adoniac, and /t^B^/iVi^ " to a 

Dactylic : or, to speak more in accordance with the pre- 
liminary remarks, these lines have the rhythm, or peri- 
odical emphasis and remission, recurring every second or 
third syllable. It is a metre of tliis kind to which I 
would refer the Anglo-Saxon verses,- in which, as in all 
modern languages of Gothic origin, emphasis holds the 
iplace of quantity. They will be found to consist, for 
the most fsixt, en feet of two or ihree syllables €ach, 
having the enqthasis on the first ; and, therefore, analo- 
gous to the Trochee (" or dactyl and sometimes 
to the spondee (' ') of classic metre. 



next fapitl fceaf, which make thiee Billables, of which only the first 
and last are long : the middle one, u\, is unemphatic or short, and only 
serves to fiKilitate the connexion between the long ones. The third 
line has no metrirnl romplcmcnt, but immediately bec^ins with n lone;" 
syllable, and then follows a short one, and then a long and a short 
one : and thus this line contains two long syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an auxiliary letter, 
except we also would give this name lu what^in such cases, precedes 
the nrst accented syllaole : but whatever be the name by which it is 
<»]Ied, it is evident that anb is the prelude, and that the. verse first • 
properly begins with ealle ya, which is one long mth two short : then 
follows ^ajtay, one long and one short : so this also has two long. 
The fifth has first ])c, for a metrical complement ; the remainder h 
formed as the third. In the sixth icjicrp is the metrical complement: 
then follow two long ones j the last of which is accompatiied by one 
* short, which is the reverse of the construction of the second. The 
seventh is iorraed just a^s tiie tlurd. From this it appears, that how- 
ever mslike these fines seem to be in fheir structure^ still they are all 
formed after one rutej viz. they have all two long syllables, winch must 
be followed by at least one short syllable, besides the metrical comple- 
ment, which may at pleasure be introduced or omitted. See Rask« 
p. 111^1 13.(4. 
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• In the pr^eding specimen pier pe motum'" evi- 
dently consists of two trochees, or a spondee and a tro- 
chee; **6ab5e niit) ^ Gnjlum," of a dactyl and a trochee; 
«* SccSn ^ anb jg^jpittan," of three trochees. 

13. This appears to have heen the fundamental priit- 
ciple of the Saxon metrical system. Variety was pro- 
duced, and the labour of versification diminished, by 
admitting lines of different lengths, and frequently by 
the addition of a syllable extraordinary, either at the 
commencement or termination of the verse ; a cir- 
cumstance wliich we find repeatedly occurring in our 
own poetry, without any such violation of cadence, as 
to alter the character of the metre. An additional syl- 
lable at the commencement of the verse is less common 
than one at the end : it may« however, be traced in the 
following instances : 

Du eajit ^Aaclc J?a ^hclm, 
2^nt>| Aeopen ^ t>eman. 
Qn^h ^ opbpjiuman, 
3tnb| eop^an tubop. 

Csedmon, p. 105. /• 

14. An additional syllable at tli'j end of the verse, is 
much more common • In the following, and some simi- 
lar lines, there appears to be an additional syllable botli 
at the commencement and termination. 

Bi ^ /()lben on ^ yepj?e 
Sunima[^g^yingpum ^ pael. 

15. lanes of three syllables sometimes occur'\ In 



A line sometimes con<^i<;t5 of a single word. Of Enoch it issaidj 
Nalef bca^fc j-pcalt He died not 
ilfiftbangeajibdj', A natural death 
(Spa heji) men bo^ As here tnen do. Caed. 28. 15. 

Here COibbanjeapbej- constitutes a whole line of verse j and this is 
perfectly rie^ht : for the word contains t%vo long syllables, mib^ and 
^eajib y whicli are followed by two short ones^anand ej-. The second 
hnehas fpa hcji for a metrical complemenL ; after\i'ards^ men, which 
contains the chief letter m> and hov, which are bQth long. It does not 
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this case the emphasis mic^ht probably be so strongly 
marked as to render the odd syllable equivalent to two. 

La]?cjr ^ j-pjiaec 

TLl^niijhtne 

Tip ^ peljabe 

Blasb ^ bii|-f abe 

Tjieop ^ >jia5 

Ifto^t/iaj. 

16. A line even of two syllables is occasionally found, 

but if both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would 
not offend against the general rhythm. 

Fah ^ pyjxm. 

* w 

OF RIME* 

17. Riine'^ is the coi lespondence of the la^^t sound 
of one verse, to the last sound, or syllable, of another. 

In very early times'^ at least long before the introduc- 

require any short one, as it has a dissyllable, filling up the metre, 
preceding it. Another single- worded verse concerning Solomon: viz, 

Getiinbpr-bc He built 
teinpel jobs God a temple. 

This contains a defect : for jetimhpcbe has only one long <;ynab]e, 
that is nm, which is insufficitmt , though the line has aIto<;ctlier tour 
syllables, which are the usual number. Hask's Saxon Grammar, I IS, 
and 119, §7. 

For the derivation of the word Rime, see Todd's JbftMon ; and 
for a most learned and satisfactory inquiry respecting the early use 
of Rime, by Sharon THimer, Esq. F.A.S. see ilfcA«o/ogui, vol.xiv. 

p. 1 68—204. 

It is probable that both alliteration and rime have been made 
use of bv the Anglo-Saxons and other German nations from tlie 
enrlicst times. What Tcgards concluding rimes seems decidi tlly 
certain : for the Anglo-Saxon poets, — as Aldhelm A.D. /09 ; Bonir 
fece A.B. 754 ; Venerable Bede A.D. 735 j Alcuin, and others,— 
have left behind them Latin poems in rime^ which prtsupposes 
that this species of veisification was anterionr« and commonly known 
ia theb time. None of Aldhdm's Vernacular poetry has survived : 
but Mr. T\trner giveB the following as a specimen of his Latb versi* 

a2 
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tion of Cbmtianity,— Rime was used as an occasional 
ornament in Northern poetry ^, The Saxon poets some- 



fication, not fonned on quantity, but consisting of eight syllables in 
miy line, with a |>eculiar alliteration and concluiling rimes : 

Summum jatorem «oIia 

^edet qui per ttthraUa 

Cuncta cernrns rarumine 
Gslorum summo lumine— 

Bede occasionally constructed his Latin hexanietei-s in such a man-^ 
ner as to have a word in tlu^ muldle rime with one at the end, which 
seems to be a peculiar rime, but it shows at least the antiquity and 
penerality of concluding rimes j which must have been long in use 
belore this peculiarity could arise. * 

Qui constat denis, annis simul atque novenii. 

Bede Opera, t i. p. 4S5 . 

^ In the Cimbric, Cimbio-Godiie, or old Icelandic, — a dialect of 
the ancient Gothic or Teutonic, and of near affinity with the Anglo- 
Saxon,-^wc find tlie system of rime brought to great perfection. 
The following extract is taken from the poem of Eg-ill, an Icelandi<« 
Scald ; though it consists of 18 stanzas, we are assured it was sung 
extempore by the author, in ])raise of Kric Bladox, a Danish king in 
Northumberland, by which Egill obtained the pardon of the exas- 
perated king. (See Five rieces uf Runic Poetry translated from the 
Icelandic language by Bishop Percy, for the whole in the Roman cha^ 
Vacter and an English transktion y and R HM /K, «etf JUanka Lite- 
TiOuira AiU^^imma, Sec. Opera Olai Wormu, p. 228, for the whole in 
Bttnic and Roman chaiacCen, with a Latin translatton and notes. 
In modern characters this stanza is as follows : the literdl Englinh 
version will show how nearly the two languages approach each other. 
See Dr. Whittaker's IntrodiLctwn to the VisUm itf IlliUam, concerning 
Petri Ploultman, p. ix. 4to, 1813. 

Vestur com eg um ver Westward taine I in ^rnng, 

Enn eg V'idris ber And I OdhVs hare 

Munstrindar mar , Memori/s reffions sea 

So er mitt of^ar .So is my off-fare. 

Dro eg eik a flot Drew 1 oak afloat, 

Vid Isabrot With ice ybroke. 

Hlod eg maerdar lut Lade I veries* lot 

Minis knanar skut. Memory's murmuring hark* 
Bishop Percy translates this stanza : — " I came by sea from the west. 
1 bring iQ my bosom the gift of Odin. Thus was mv passage I 
launched into the ocean in ships of Iceland : my mind i» deep laden 
with the songs of the Gods," Mallet's Northeru AnHquUieM, vol. ii. 
p.310^8vo, Edinb. 1809. 
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times superadded the ornament of Rime to that of Al- 
liteiatton. Tlie following is an example*^ in which the 
Alliteration is denoted by the Italic letters : — ^It is taken 

from a description of the island which the phoenix was 
supposed to inhabit. This island had 

Ne yopy-tej- yjtaejT Not winter s frost 

Ne yypep blaej^. Not fires blast 

Ne Aaejlej" ^pyp^* haits fall 

Ne Apimejr bpype. Not rimes dryness (stiffness) 

Ke Yunnan ha^tu. Not sii/us licat 

Ne calbu Not hurtful cold 

Ne ft^ajim // c^ep. Not wann (sultr) ) weather 

Ne tt^mrep jfcup. Not winter shower* 

INVERSION AND TI^ANSITION^ 

18. Even in prose, the Anglo-Saxon language will 
allow some liberty in the collocation of tlie nouns, pro- 
nouns, &c. without any ambiguity; because their termi- 
nations show by what words they are governed, or to 
which they refer. In the poetic construction of sentences 
there is, however, nnich more liberty ; for the position 
of the words is thrown out of the genciiil prose order, by 
Si wilful inversion. Of this inversion every quoted spe- 
cimen of poetry will give evidence ; only one very short 
example will, therefore, be here quoted. 

Se Uf hp pop^eap. He us life gave. 

The natural prose order would be 

8e popjeap ujr hp. He gave us life* 

The regular course of the subject is frequently inter- 



•* In a nute (hce Jrclucologiaf vol. xvii.p. 19a) the Rev. J. J. Cony- 
bcare« the teamed professor, says: It wiU be inmiedtately perceived 
that in this possase the author has, besides the usual ailiteralioti which 
is still cnrenilly merved, adopted the additional ornament of rhyme, 
a circumstance by no means of common occurrence in Anglo- SaT(on 
poetry. Mr. Turner ha« a(Wuc<»(l a few examples of it j but I know 
of no source which would aftord so many or of such length, tts ih^ 
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rupted by violent and abrupt transitions. — Instances of 
this may be seen in almost every Anglo-Saxon poem. 

TH£ OMISSION OF PARTICLES. 

19. Another prevailing feature in the diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is the omission of the particles, 

which contribute to express our meaning distinctly, and 
to make it more clearly understood. This will be illus- 
trated by the difference observable between the prose and 
poetry in King Alfred s translation of Boethius. Where 
the prose says 

Du j)e on )?am ecan yetle picj-aj-t. 
Thou who on the eternal seat reigtiesi. Boet. p. 4. 1. 22. 

The poetry of the same passage is 
Du on hcahj^etle. Thou an high seal 
6cum jiicj^aj*t;. Eternal reignest, Boet. p. 1^3. 

Here the connecting and explaining particles ]>e and 

Jam are omitted. • 

Again the prose phrase ** Tliou that on the seal" is 
expressed in poetry Thou on seat." 

Caedmon's little fragment of the song, quoted to il- 
lustrate periphrasis, (21. p. 222.) has no particles in the 
' Saxon. It will also be generally remarked that Anglo- 
Saxon poems are very defective in discriminating and 
explanatory particles ; , and, in consequence of their ab« 
sence, there is much difficulty and obscurity in the con- 
struction of their poetry. 

' OF THEIR SHORT. PHRASES. 

20. In prose and cultivated poetry every conception 
of the autlior is clearly expressed ; but in imcuitivated 
poetry, and in Anglo-Saxon, we have most commonly 
abrupt and imperfect hints, and short exclamations, in* 



Exeter MS. The latter part of the volume contains one poem en- 
tirely written in rime, with the alliteration also preserved through- 
out. Instances of the same kind occur in the Icelandic poetry. See 
Note ' . 
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Stead of regular description or narration. This will be 
abundantly manifest in all the poetical quotations in this 
work. But that their poetry endeavours to express the 
aame idea in fewer words than prose, may be made ap- 
parent by one instance. The phrase in Alfred s prose— 
"Spa be^ eac j-e mona mib hij- blacan leohte fxt J?a 
"beophtan pteojipan bunniaj) on j^am heopnne" (Boet. 
ch. iv. p. 4, 1, 28.) ** So doth the moon with his pale 
lighi, that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens^ 
—-is expressed in his poetry thus : 

Blacum leohte. ff^ith pale light, 

Beophte j^eoppan. Bright stars, 

OQona jemecga^^. Moon Icsseneth, Boet. p. 153, 1. 12. 

Bven when the same idea is multiplied by the peri- 
phrasvi, the rest of the sentence is not extended either 
in meaning or expression. One word or epithet is played 

upon by a repetition of synonymous expressions, but the 
meaning of the sentence is not increased by them. 

OF PERIPHRASIS. 

2L Another peculiarity of tlie Ai\<;lo-Saxon poetry is 
considered by Mr. Turner to consist in Periphrasis, or in 
the use of many words to express the sense of one. 

In all Anglo-Saxon poetry, paraphrastical amplifica- 
tions wilt be found to abound. The following fragment, 
which is adduVed as an illustration of it, is part of a song 
of the uacieiit Cadraon which he made oii waking in 



^ ThiR is tlie most ancient piece cf Anglo-Saxoo poetry which we 
poflsen. It was written Xxj Csdnion, a monk who accustomed him- 
self late in life to write rdigious poetry. He died A D. 680. Thu 
song was inserted (see Introduction, p. 17, sect. 9) by king Alfred, 
in his tranHation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. Our venerable king does not say with Bede. Ilic 
est sensns,'' (Smith's Be-de, p. 171) but expressly, " '^apa enbcbvpb- 
iiL'j-j-f "bij- 1]-, their onif!- h this. (Ibid. p. 597.) See Turner's History 
of the Anglo-Saxons , for ;in uccuunt of Bede's learning, vol. iii. p. 439 i 
his works, vol. m. p. 4uS his dcath^ vol. iii. p. 4 il. 
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iC stall of oxen wbich he was appointed to guard during 
the night : 

Nu yc f ceolan Appijean Aoio we $hould praUc 

Hea^on jiicef pcajib : TAe GuardMm of the AMMitljr kmgim\'/. 

, Mecolbej nuhte, ' TAe mighty Creator, 

Anb htf mob ;e]«nr, And the thoughts of his mind, 

Weofic wulbop jraebep ! Gloriovs father of his works I 

he trnlbpejf ^ehytsf As he of every gioiy 

tsC^ bpihtcn ! Eternal Lord ! 

Qlib pnftcalbc ; Established the begi$tmng $ 

"be (B\iL fc gejcop So he Jirst shaped 

Eoji^nn beapnum. The eartk for the chUdren of men, 

Heopon to pope. And the heavenefor itrea$iopf» 

Hali^ fcyppenb ! Holif Creator ! 

Pa mibban jeapb) The middle region, 

■ jl/oncynnej- peapb The Guardian of ntankinig 

. jKce bpihtne The Eternal Lord, 

^jrtpp rcobc Afttrwards made 

Fipuni /olban ; The ground for men, • 

fpca aelmihcij ! Aimi^kly Uuler! 
Smith's Bede, book tv. Turner*s Ang,'^SaXi SSst, 8vo« 
ch. TOKvr. p. 597 vol iii. p. 303. 

In these eighteen lines the periphrasis is peculiarly evi- 
dent. Eight lines are occupied bv so many phrases to 
express the Deity. Tliese repetitions are very abruptly 
introduced : sometimes they come in like sa many in- 
leijections: 

The guardian of the heavj^nly klngtluui, • 

The mighty Creator — 

frlorious father of his works !— . 

Eternal Lord !— 

Holy Creator ! 

The Guardian of mankind^ 

The Eternal Lord — 

Almighty Ruler ! 

71iree more of the lines are used for. the periphrasis, of 
^he iirst making the world 

He established the beginning ; 
He first shaped — 
He afterwards made — 
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Three more lines are employed to express the earth, 
as often by a periphrasis : 

The earth for the children of men— 

The.mtddle region— 

The ground for men- 
Out of eigliteen lines, the periphrasis occupies four- 
teen ; and in so nmny lines only conveys three ideas : 
ftnd all that the eighteen lines express is simply the 6rst 
verse of the Book of Genesis : In the beginning Grod. 
created the heavens and the earth**^ 

It may, however, be questioned whether the term- 
periphrasis justly expresses the bort of amplification by 
which the Anglo-Saxon poetry is characterized, and 
which may perhaps be referred to the subsequent head; 
of Parallelism. 

OF METAPHORS. 

22. A Metaphor is a simile without a formal compa« 
rison. If we say He is tike a pillar^'* w6 use a simile ; 
but if we leave out the word of resemblance, and say 

** He is a jnUar^"* (i. e, support,) we speak metaphori- 
cally. The periphrasis of the Anglo-Saxuas is always 
mingled with metaphors. 

A remarkable instance of periphrasis and metaphor 
will found in Ceedmon*s description of tlie Deluge* 

He calls the ark 
The ship. The vehicle. 

The sea-bouse. The mansion. 

The greatest of • watery The house of the deep, 

chambers, The palace of the ocean, * 

The ark, Tlie cave, 

Tlie great sea- house. The wt)oden fortress. 

The high mansion. The floor of the waves, 

The holy wood. The receptacle of Noah, 

The house. The moving roof, 

frhe great sea*chest, The feasting house. 

The greatest of tiea:?ufe- The bosom of the vessel, . 

houses. The nailed building, 
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T^e ark of Noah, 
The vehicle of the arlc. 
The happiest mansion. 
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Tlie building of the waves» 
The foaming ship, 
The happy receptacle. 
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OF PARALL£USM* 

23. Parallelism is the last cliaractenstic feature that 
we shall mention the diction and composition of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Parallelism repeats in the second member, but in 
a varied manner, the same or veiy nearly the same sense 
that has been expressed in the former meiAber of tlie 
sentence. When a proposition is delivered in one line, 
and a second is subjoined to it, equivalent or contrasted 
with it in sense, they may be called parallel lines. These 
are very apparent in the sacred poetry of the Uebrews^^: 



T]\e Hebrew poets do not make their verse consist of certain 
feet, like the Greeks and Latins, nor of the number of syllables per- 
fect or imperfect, according to the form of the modem ver&e wliich the 
Jews make use of, and which is borrowed from the Arabians^ as Mi- 
i^haelis supposed, bat in a ihythnius of things ; that it, the Subject^ 
aacl the Pledicate, and their adjuncts in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. They plainly appear to have studied to throw the corresponding 
lines of the same distich into the same form of c(mstnictionj sud stiU 
more into an identity, opposition, or a general conformity ofsense : 
thus there is a relation of one line to another, which arises from a 
correspondence of terms, and from the form of construction j from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions^ and a harmony of sen* 
tcnces. 

This pecu^ conformation of sentraoes/^*ahoFt, concise, with 
freqjaent panses and regular intervals^ divided into pairs, for the 
most part, of corresponding lines^^ — is the most evident charactetistio 

now remaining of poetiy umong the Hebrews, as distinguished from 
prose. See Lowth's Prelim. Diss, to Isaiah y De Sacra Po^ Hmbr* 
Pfishctiones ; and Meor F.naj'nu, hy Rabbi Aznrias, 

^ learned German (Dr. ik'lienuHnn ) published a work in 1813 on 
Hebrew Poetry, in which he maintains that he has discovered npt only 
rime in Hebrew verse, but measures not more irregular tlmu the 
Iambics of Plautus and Terence. De Wette censures him for having 
goB^ too far, but admits that he has pointed jout many, evident ooa- 
currencen of rhythm, « ^ 
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nmij instances might be adduced^ but the following Will 
be siifBdent. 

BU'ssed is the man tluU fcuretli Jclioviili ; 
That greatly delighteth in his commandments. 

Ps. cxii. I. 

Let the wicked forsake ins way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
And let him return to Jehovah^ and he will compas^ 
sionate him ; 

* And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

Ibaiuh Iv. G and 7. 

This peculiarity of eoiistructlou also occurs so fre- 
quently in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that it must arise from design'*; and, therefore, it de« 
serves the attention of all who desire to know the cha'% 
racteristic marks of the Saxon poetry* 



•* The Rev. J. J. Conybeare xemarlcs further, that in the Anglo- 
Saxon this species of apposition is uniformly adopted, and carried to ' 
too great an extent to be attributed to mere chance. Whether it con- 
stituted a part of their original poetical mechanism, or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification , from the style of those sacred 
poems in which it forms so prominent a teuture, is a question to which 
It w ouh^perhaps lie dilBcult to give e?eii a plausible answer. As far 
as my own oroervatbii has gone, it appeals to most frequently 
used in those poems^ the subjects of which are drawn from Scripture. 
It might also perhaps be questioned by some, whether the rhythmical 
system itself was originally the property of our Northern ancestors, 
or whether it was constructed l)v them (after llieir convei-sion to Chns- 
tianits , and roniseqnciit :k fniuintance with the general literature of the 
age), in imitation ot the .shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the 
later classical and ecclesiiksticul poets j the authors most likely to 
have furni:»hcd the writers upon moral and religious topics with fa- 
iroorite models. The retemblaoce between these and the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in point of rhythm, is certainly very considerable; bit there 
18 yet little reason to suppose it the effect of imitation. Tlie same 
metrical system is certainly to be traced through the whole of that 
singular poem the Voluspa, which, if v. e cnn rely upon the authority 
of the Northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Icelsndic^ and wa3*written before the con- 
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In most of the examples found in the Scriptures, there 
is a parallelism of the verb as well as of the other parts 
of the sentence; and the clauses are frequently connected 
by a conjunction^ circumstances seldom observable in 

the parallelism of Anglo-Saxon writers. In the follow- 

iiig specimens, the corresponding lines are marked with 
the same letters* 

Om t3c If ros^na f |Kb He is in power abundant, 

a. beajro^ calpa lieah jejfoeajxii. head nf all creatures. 



a. Ffiea, aeliTiihnj. 

b. Nirf him ypuina apjjic 

b. Op jcpop^cii 

c. Ne DU enbe cymf , 
c. 6Gcan bpihtnef . 

C8ed.p. 1.1.3. 

o. 0e rcjr bolb jcbylb 

5. 6p f II ibojien pejus 
17. Dc pef molb imync 

6. Snptx Of mobep come. 

M.S. Bodl. 343. 



Almighty Lord ! 
There was not to him ever beginning. 
Nor origin made ; 
Narnmoendeometh, 
Eternal Lord! 

Turner's J,S. Hist, Svo, 
V. iti. p. 3d 6. 

For tkee was a house built 
Ere thou toert bom. 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of (thy) mother earnest, 
Conybeare. Archcpologia, 



vol. xvii. p. 174. 

Mr. Conybeare says, " One paragraph in Csedmon's 
description of the dduge may be rendered line for line^ 
and alnqost word for word, thus. 



a. Da ^eoiuDbe Gob. 
ir. (DejioUJwQbe. 

a. Sijopa palbcnb, 

b. Sunn fiiimechoy. 

e. Anb ealle J'a pocpe. 

c. De he yvS pserpe belcac 
o. Lifcp Icoiit jrpuuia. 

c. On hbcr bujme. 

Csed. p. 32. 1. 15. 



Bethought him then our God 

Of him that ploughed the w(^ie,' 
The gracious Lord of hosts 

Of Lamech's pious son, ^ 
And of each f'lrin:^ mul 
He mv d amid thejiuods, ' 
All glorious fount of life. 
High o*er the deep abyss. 

Archaologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 



Yersion of that.people to Christianity, and consequenfly while they 

were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to. 

In most cases poems were probably composed for the instnirtion 
and use of unlettered persons ; their authors would therefore iiardly 
go i»Lit of their way to clioose a metre to which the individuals were 
unaccustonu-d, w hom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours. Archtvologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVISION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON POETRY^ AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES OF VERSE. 

24. Saxon poetry* may be divided into three heads: 
— songs or ballads; the lengthened narrative poems or 
romances ; and that miscellaneous kind which may be 
termed lyric. One measure (explained in chap. ti. 

beet. 12. and also in note seems, however, to prevail 
in all Saxon poet.ry. 

OF TI1£ SAXON SONGS OR BALLADS. 

25. Our ancestors had popular songs on the actions 
of their favourite leaders, and on other subjects that at* 
tracted common attention. In the oldest Saxon songs, 
poetry is seen in its rudest form, before the art of narra- 
tion was nnderstood. The metre of these pritnitive songs 
will be found to be similar to that described in the last 
Chapter. 

M an example we may quote a few lines of the Saxon . 
song on king Athdstan's victory : though written about 
A.D. 938, in what may Ih; considered the Danish period, 

it is in jnue Saxon, 
]^cp . /Jj^elj^an cynmj. Ilnr Elhelstan king^ 
AojUa bjiihten. Of ear U the lord, 

^eopna ^eah-^ypa. The siueld'giver q^' thenobUs^ 



' Mr, Turner's division is here followed. Rask says, the different 
species of Icelandic verse are rightly referred to three grand classes, 
according to the rime and the other pcculiurities. • The 1st species : — 
tlie language of song, or perhaps more rightly narrative verse, has 
merely ottiteration. The 2nd : — ^heroic verse, has also aXUteraiUmtmi 
greater stridneu of metre. The 3id :^popu1ar verse, has also con- 
dttding rimes. 

But these head classes are divided again into mtoy sub-specie», 

chiefly according to the number of the long syllables. 

'llm :\ho may be safely made use of relative to the Anglo-Saxon 
art of poetry, llosk's Grammar, p. 1 17 . ^ C. 
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Anb hif Ajio|?o;i eac And hut brother also, 

£abm\\nh cej^elm;. Edmund the prince, 

JEalbojt lzni;ne t^p. IVte elder ! a lasting victory 

Ixe^lob^on aet stcfx. fFon by slaughter m baith 

jSpeopba ccjiim. Wttk the edges of swords 

. Ynibe Bjiunan-buph. Near Brujian-burh, 

See the remainder of this song in the Praxis. 

26. These old Saxon songs had none of the strikhig 
traits of description which are so interesting in the hal* 
lads of a subsequent age. The laboured metaphor^ the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt 
transition, were the great features of the Saxon poetry. 
While these contuuied prevalent and popular, it was im- 
possible that the genuine ballad could have appeared. 
From the decline of the old poetry, the populai* ballad 
seems to have takeo its origin. It probably arose from 
more homely poets, the ambulatory glee-men, who could 
not bend language into that difficult and artificial strain, 
which the genius of the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated 
to use. Tales narrated in verse by these glee-men, were 
more intelligible than the pompous songs of the regular 
poets, and tar more interesting to the people. In time 
they gained admission into the hall and the palace ; and 
the harsh obscure style of the old Saxon poetry b^an 
to be unpopular: being. still more di$re|;arded mfter the 
Norman Conquest, it was at length entirely superseded 
by the ballad. 

27. The popular ballad is siild' to have lines of equal 
or nearly equal length, and the metre more regular. A 
curious fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the 
Great,, still ren\ains : in thh we have a specimen of the 
measure which this kind of poetry had attained about 



' Mr. Rask affimis that popular verse usually consists of lines re- 
gularly moulded, of equal length, with alternate long and short sylla- 
bles, after the number of the long- (2, 3, -1) , This: h divided into several 
kinds ; the shortest only have the metrical complement, but all are 
distinguished by concludiag rimes. Grammar, sccU 13, 
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A.D. 1017. As he was sailing by the abbe|r in the isle 
of Ely, he heard the monks chaunting, and was so struck 
with the sweetness of the melody, that his composed a 
little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which began thus : 

CDepie j^unjen (Sc numechej^ bianen 6Iy, 
Tha Enuc chm"^ jicu^ep by ; 
Kope^, Enihtej^, noep lanb, 
Anb hejie pe ^ej^ mimechej- fanj. 
Merry sang the monJcs in 
tf/ien Canute the Mng was sailing by\ 
^^RoiiXf ye knights, near the landt 
And let us hear these monks* song** 
"28. In more recent language soon after the Con- 
quest, alliteration was generally discontinued ; and in- 
stead of it there Is a more uniform metre, and sometimes 
in every other hne concluding rimes. The following 
is an example from Hickes's Ling. Vet* Septent, Thes, 
vol. i. p. 222. 

t>e pot hpet benches anb hpet bo%» 
AUe quike pihte* 
Nijr no loucpb fpich Epij^t/ 
Ne no kmj j-pich if Dpihte. 

He knoweth what all living creatures 
Thinks and what (they) do. 
No lard is such (as) is Christ, 
No king such (as) is the Lord. 

I^euene ep))e ^ all J^ac if„ 
Bilokcn ' ir on hi)f honbe. 
be be^S all f hir pille if. 
On pea anb.ec on lonbe. 



' See Rnsk'a Grammar, p. 128* and Introduction to Todd's John* 

son, p. xxxix. 

^ In pure Saxon it would be eallc cpice pihta (omnia animalia) or 
all livifig creatures, 

* Louepb is for tDlajropb, Lord; and jpich, for j^ilce, mcA. 

* Deuene, for heojon^ heaoen. 

^ Biloken, for bslocen^ frQin belacai*, to lock tip. See Irregular 
Verbs^ sect.99« p. ir6« ' 
» ec, for eac, aUo, 
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Iltavm and earth and all ihal is; 
/v locked up III his hand, 
jtit doth all that his will is. 
In sea and also in land* 

J>e pite^ ^ pialbe^ * alle J^inj, 

J^e ij^cop alle j-capte. 
ppohce pij- on J?ep f ae, 

Anb pop7;elej- " on ))ap lepte. 
He knoweth andwieldeth aU things. 
He created aU creatureSn 
He formed fish m the sea, 
And fowls in the air, 

J^e If opb albuten ojibe, 
Anb enbe albutren cnbe. 

J^c one ip eupe on eche pteber 
Fenbe pep \>\\ pcnbe. 
He is beginmng without beginning, 
» j4nd end without end. 

He is ever one in every place. 
Turn wherever thou turn. 

or THE AKOLO-SAXON LENGTHENED NARRATIVE POEMS 

OR ROMANCES. 

20. The epic or heroic poems of antiquity seem to 
be the legitimate parents of all the narrative poetry of 
Europe '\ The Greeka couuiiunieated a knowledge 



® PialW^, for pcalbc^, from pealban , iu command, rule, wield, Src. 

^ Jfcop, for, jejfcop, from jejccapan, to create, hcajitt", iioin 
jceapt or jt'j-ceap;, a creature. 

*• Fojijelej-, for pujelaj, from pujcl, a fawL Lepte, for lyptc,the 
dative case of iyp:. the air, 

^* Bupp, for mffufft^tver, 6ch^> for stoepej the dative case of m\c, 
each, every one. 

" Rask is of a different opinion. He pnv*;, A remark which I owe 
to Profesj?or Fin Magnusen, has indubitably far greater scientific 
worth and truth ; namely, that the Gothic national narrative verse 
seems to have been the foundation of the Greek hexameters. It is 
allowed, indeed, that hexameter verse is the most ancient national 
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poetry of the Thracians, as narrative verse is of the Goths. If we re- 
gard the nrran^ement itself, the similarity is hiG^Vily probable ; for the 
hexameter seems merely to be a certain, and very trifling, modifica- 
tion of the more unfettered, and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse exhibits. As an example, I will arrange some 
6reek and Latin hexameters after the rules for narrative verse. 

Ttjv fisv ytx-p 10. aQavaroi' 

BPr.jg*HMEP.. 0^1^34. 

Anna, virumciue 10. vi super lira, 
2. cano, Trojse taem memurem 

qui jmnin. ob pm X 2. Juimii «b vm* 
AAtfmfOD, tMuItaqyo<^ 

moptakigm, U.etliiiUppa^sus, 
fi.lAviiiaqiie veiHt dum conderdJirtai* 

Utt^ira : muUnm 16. inferretque 
8. iiie et terns deos Latio, 

jactatus €tjBdUig US. genus unde Latinum. I* 1* 

Thi84eoQm|nMtm|i^du(B89 the Gothic maffi&9cym^9o^fi^^^^^^y» 
that kk these 1 B vecses of Hesiod /and Vvffis there is not a single de- 
natimi, orfilcfect in the rules q»rrative .yeiiK ; but the whole reads 
quite as fluently after the language of song, as after the construction 
of hexameters We ^nd here, as in Ang-lo-Saxon and Icelandic, some 
wcrses composed of one word, and some of many. For example, in 
the 4th and llth line of the Greek, and the 16th and 3rd of tiie 
JLatin. We also conuxionly find four or five syllables, and sometimes 
aeven or «ig|be. For, example, in the 9th 9n4 3qd tines of theQreek> 
«od the 18th of the Lirini. StOl tjbis k o«ly .a#eooiidaiv coaudera- 
^n, for fluMe ame in lihe e s s e n tial coqitiiiptvii. In every line we have 
two kmg 8yllables,.or pauses for the voice, every one of which has usual- 
ly one, and sometimes two^ short ones following; : still, more than one is 
not required. For example, in the first line tt^v is long, then follows 
^v, which is short 5 yap, on the contrary, has no short syllable, follow- 
ing. In line 7th m^s is long, Mntl has two ^liort ones uilei ii, but the 
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in France, Spain, Italy, Britaini and wherever the Roman 
language was known. The constructing and carrying on 
of an epic fable was thus conveyed to the Anglo-Saxoas, 
as well as to the Franks and Goths. 

30. The first imitations of the epic paems of anti- 
quity were in Latin, by ecclesiastics, who well knew the 
language, and frequently loved its poetry. The clergy, 
from their learning, would be the best skilled in the 
art of narration ; they were, therefore, most probably 
the first'* who composed narrative poems. Men after- 
wards arose, who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, 
as well as in'theLutin language; and, therefore, we have 
long Saxon narrative poems, or metrical romances, full 
of fancy, which seem to be justly entitled to the name 
of metrical romances — unless the higher term of heroic 
or epic poem be more appropriate. Many parts of the 
poem on Beowulf, have a religious turn, and the poems 



latternjf has none : likeiriae the 8th and and otfaen. Line 6th 

has jxttXa ^* for a metrical complement ; and line Hfh has ro, and line 
15tn 6<f, for the metrical complement. In the same way in the Latin, 
inline 3rd (jtiih the metrical complement; Wr/m in the ir)th, and 
genus in the 1 8th, All the other lines are as flowing — Fornyrdalag, or 
narrative verse, — as anypassage in theEdda or the poem on Beownlf or 
the Scyldings; but classic metre is destroyed. We must observe, how- 
ever, that thewhole of Hesiod and Virgil cannot so easily be turned into 
narratiye verae as these passages. Somethnea by'tfaiB decomposition we 
most'divide words, which is a very great blemish in Icelandic poetiy | 
bat as this is not unusual in Pindaric verse^ and in the choral songs of 
tragic writers, it cannot be regarded as any considerable objection. The 
reverse does not always hold g-ood ; for narrative ver*;e cannot be so 
well metamorphosed into hexameter verse^ though it sometimes ap- 
proaches very near to hexameters. See Rask s Gravimar,^. 1 23. sect. 9. 

In the 4th century a narrative poem, in Latin hexameter verse^ 
was written by Victobinvts, (aee Bib. Mag. t. yiii. p. 625 — 628.) an 
African, and Jwbnoixs, a Spaniard^ (see Bih, Mag, t. viii. p. 625 — 
628. and 629— 657. In the 5th century, Sedulius, an Irishman, 
wrote a narrative poem on the miracles of Christ. Ibid, 658-— 678. 
In the 6th and 7th centuries, wrote Arator, Pktrhs Apollonius, 
and others. In the 8th century Bede composed the Life of Saint Cuth- 
bert, in Latin verse. See this subject ably discussed in Turner's Historn 
oj the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 36;"j. 
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of Cfedmon, and on Judith, are obviously religious — a 
presumptive evidence that they were written by ecclesi- 
astics. 

31/ The measure of the earliest Saxon narrative poems, 
metrical romances^ or heroic poems, is the same as that 
of the primitive song". 

32. Mr. .Turner asserts that the poem on Beowulf 
is certainly the oldest poem> of an epic form, which 
eidsts in Europe. It is a complete metrical romance**i" 
The following quotation, illustrating the measure of this 
verse, is taken from Caedmon's Paraphrase on Genesis 

UjT If / nht miccl , To us it is much right 

Daec pe ^ rob.'jia ^feapb , Thatvfethe Itulerqfi/ie^rmament, 

^Tepcba ^ ?t'ulb()p ^ cynitij / The Glory-King of Hosts, 

Wojit>[in\ f lirpfjen , With words should praisej, ; 

Jlfobuni , liijTiL'i) ^ f-fith iiiinds should love. 

V>c ij" ^ iwaejna , j p^ b ^ Ht is in power abundant, 

Fpea jElimhcij. Ceed. t. ^ Almighty Lord ! 



See cbap. ill sect 2a. and chap. ii. sect. 12. 
^ For a very complete analysis of this poem, and for copious ea^* 
tracts, see Turner*s Uutory qf the AnglO'Saxont, 8vo. book ix« chap, lu 
vol. Hi. p. 327. 

*7 As Caedmon's parapbrtise is a poetical nairative mixed with 
many topics of invention and lancy, it lias also as grcut a c laim to be 
considered a niirratiM- poem, as Milton's Paradise 1-u.sl hits to be 
deemed an epic poem, it waii publiiihed by Juniub us the work of the 
ancient Ciednion, who has been already mentioned, (see on Periphra* 
sisj sect. 2 1 . note It treats on the first part of the sul^ects which 
Bc^e mentions to have been the topics of the elder Cedmon i but it 
18 presumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the poet mentioned by 
Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hickes is right in referring 
it to any other author than the person to whom Junius ascribes it. 

" It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve j of Cain, and the deluge ; 
of Abraham, and of Moses. The actions of Nabuchodonosor and Daniel 
are subjoined. 

In its £r8t topic, — * the fail of the Angds/ — it exhibits much of 
a Miltonic spirit ; and if it were clear that our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we shoidd be induced to think that he owed 

"comethincf to the paraphrase of Ciedmon. No one, at least, can read 
Csedmon witViout feeling the idea intruding upon his mind." Turner's 
History of the Anglo^Saxont, book ix. ch. iii. p. 355. 

R 2 
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Hie poem m Judith is a narrative poem or a 
rottiance^ as the poet has borrowed onljr the ootline of 
the story from the Apociypha; while the circumstanceSy 



'* Ruk makai the following renuurln on i]amti«<e poetry. Nam- 
tive vene in every line has two long syllables^ which should be followed 
liy sdme short ones (!^ee chap. ii. Note ^) ; in fiict, one short after 

evtry long syllable : they, therefore, commonly consist of four sylla- 
bles J but this is not the solo number which constitutes the quantity 
of verses ; for they can also consist ot three : viz. when the long one 
has no short one following ; and of five, whtu tlie long one is follow- 
ed by two short ones, &c. Now no notice must be taken of the metri- 
cal oomplemeBt^ which must not be broiight into the account. 

If the student attend to these lutes,- he wiO find that metre is as 
determinate in Saxon as in any other language, although acoording 
to peculiiu' rules. 

rhns we should h;ive easHv understood Saxon versification, if some 
learned men ot modern tunes had not attempted to arrange verses in 
such a way as to make two lines stand for one. I refer this subject to 
the ear and sense of every one who lias a taste for poetry, who reads^ 
for example, these verses in Boethius : 

MbA». jfctppcnb O thou Creator, 

iSeippa tuii^ia, Of the pure Jtori 

flt*^dnej- anb eo|ilSan ! ^heaven and earth ! - 
Dti on Aeahfeclc. Thou on high seat 

£€um picj aj r J " Ever reignesf. 

A*ib J^u ealne hj\tBpe And thou all the swift 

Hejron ymbApeapjTpjr ; Heaven turnest round ; 
Aab )Fuph (>ine Aahje mthc And through thy holy might 
Tan^tii Tciiebejr, l%efliay»compstteff 
Gscr hi )« lo-he|iaV! That elbif thee, 

Hickes, p. 185. l>Bfner. 
And -now let him consider them thus arranged : 
jEala f u j-cippenb jfcipjia tun jia : 

hefoiiejr a«b copSaii, (Jru on) heahj^cle, ^ * i 

ecum picfajT; j (anb J;u) ealne hp^fc 
. hejron ymbhpeapjrejrt) (anb )?uph Jpiiie) halije mihc 
viuijUi gcnetoejrt, (jthij^e) co-hepa^! 
Ho#em, beftne a judgement is formed, let me be ailowed to te- 
mark^once again, that this conjunction of every two lines militates, 
1st, Against the custom of the Scandinavian nations, as &r as we 
ran tr«ce bnrk, to the present day: for example, in the songs of 
Staerkodder, and in the d^criptions relative to poetr)', which after 
him have taken the name of Starkac^arlag ; as weW as in the trans- 
lation of Milton's Paradise Lost by a priest, Sra J6ns Iporldksionar, 
who is now alive, the first and second books o# which are printed in 
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speeches, and other particulars, are his own invention. 
It is a romance written while the old AnglorStt^n po^n 
try was in £B»hioa» but wl^n it lnogaa. |o Unproive : for 

4 



the 13th and 14th volumes of the writings of the Icelandic LreT(Vm$- 
listqftlags', as also in Assessor Grondal's translation o£ Pope's Temple 
of Fame, one of whom lives in the nortber|imo8tj the other in the 
southerjimost^ extremity of Iceland. 

2dly^ Against- the Anglo-Saxgna' more ancient custom as 
in many MSS. the^ care&lly divide verses by^ means of points^ of 
wliicli wc can convince onisdvcs eveijr nhens in HklLea: tor oMun- 
pkiy page 185 : 

jT'/iIn jcippenb. Dii on honhj'ocle. 
Scijipa tunjla. Gcum picjraj-c. 

bojonep an^ oop^an. A iib "5u ealne hpaejie, &c. 

3dly, Against all the rules of the ancient Gothic poetry, which teach 
us that alliteration combines every two lines, in all cases^ aad in aU 
species of verse» except when after two which agree, comes one which 
stands alone. It woula overthrow this system of alliteration, — ^namely^ 
that the two letters in the first Kne should be- considered assistant 
letters, and one in the second, the chief-letter, because it always, 
stands ^r^t, has also a more determinate place, and is more easily 
found : but this would cease, and the name of chicj lettet become 
absurd , if it were to be removed to the middle of verses. 

4thly, Against all alliaity to the otlier species ot verse, which have 
loneer lines, but all the same construction^ ctf alliteratipn : naxnelv. 
that every two lines are bound together : if we, therefore, were to 
mould two lines into one, in short v^es, we ought necessarily to do 
the same with the longer ones, and make for example the fottowing 
one Ime : 

Alm&ttn(*T Gu^allra stcttri ylirbjo>andi engla ok fjo^I'a :• 
Almii^litij God, wjer aU orders the sovereign, Lor4 of m^^UoJi/^ 

miiLons. 

That is, sixteen long syllables according to tAie Icelandic mode of 
reckoning. 

dthly. It is, moreover, in open contradiction to the spirit of the 

whole ancient poetic art of the Northerns, which never m any way 

tolerates the division of verse (Caesura), which is found in Greek and 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters 3 and, therefore, never has longer 
verses than those which answer to Tetrameters apioifg t)ie Ureiiks 
and Latins. 

It also seems very natural to place the metrical complement before 
the chief letter, as it most commonly contains unimportant conjune- 
tions or preposij^ns that connect the two lines ; but to throw ^)iat 
frequeddy constitutes three or four syllables into the middle of a 
verse, without including it in the metre, nould be highly absurd. See 
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while it displays the continuity of narration and mi- 
nuteness of description of the more cultivated romance^ 
it retuns some metaphors^ the periphrasis, and the in* 
versions, which our stately ancestors so much favoured* 
It has only laid aside their abrupt transitions, and mote 
violent metaphors, 

or ANPLO-SA3(ON LYRIC OR MISCELLANEOUS . 

POETRY. 

34* The measure of the Anglo-Saxon lyric or mis* 
cellaneotts poetry does not appear to be different fronr 

for example tbe 8tb line in the last-quoted verses^ where the words 
aiib^ujih )nnu are the metrical complement; which, after a pause» 
when a line begins, can be easily pronounced in a lower and softer 
tone } but which in the middle of verses ( Ith line after the 2nd ar- 
rangement) appears completely to destroy the whole, a.s five short 
fi}'llables come together ; four of which do not belong to the metre. 
This is iiut merely a solitary occurrence, but would be general, ac- 
cording to the rule of comgpnnding lines, «s the metrical complement 
has Its place properly before a chief letter : it would thus constantly 
occur in ll)^ middle of verses. Not to speak of the meaning, which, 
by these means, would often be broken off incomplete at the end of 
lines, it would also be concluded in the mifhlle of a verse, which is in 
opposition to the ancient Gothic art of poetry, that seldom. allows a 
sentence to terminate in the middle of a line of verse. Rask's Grawj- 
mar, p. 118 — 122. 
A learned Professor, whose writings have been very serviceable in 

1)reparing this prosody, hcis very mo£stly, but pertinently asked, re-> 
ative to the observations of Mr. Rask, (see the preceding note, and* 
chap. it. note ^ and '^.) " Does he not speak, on the whole, too much 
as though he was considering an artificially constructed system of 
metre, f suspect that the matter lies completely on the surface, and 
that the good barbarians were content if their verse had rhythm enough 
to be sung, and alUteration enough to strike the ear at once. The 
system, if system it may be called, is neither mure nor less than that 
of pur old liollads, in which the ear is satisfied^ not by the number of 
syllables, but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if one may call 
}t so. Southey and Coleridge have made very good use of thiSfMrf 
ofbcr^v, find the latter in one of his piefiures has, if my memory serves 

jae, phUosophized npon its structure. 

** The question, as to whether the two hemistichs shall be regarded 
as one or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of a 
singer or reciter : to the eolh the di^erencc would not be perceptible, 
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tbat used in narmUve verse**. One of the oldest »nd 
best specimens of it, is Alfred's poetical trandaUon of 
the poetry in Boethius, The language is allowed to be 

elegant and appropriate, and worthy of the royal taste. 

Speaking of the sea, he says 

A^pa opt ^mylte sa^. So often the mild sea^. 
«$u>epne pinb. Clear as gray glass, 

Gjix^e ^lar hluj?pe.. The southern wind 
Gpimme jebpepe*. Grimly disturbs ; 
Donne hie ^emenjaS Then mingle 
Mela yj ta. The mighty waves: 



The longer lines which occasionally are found, uh a sort of system in 
C«dmon> i cannot reduce to Mr. Rusk's principle. 

^nne , haefbe he yyn , jrpifne jc^pophtne , 

Spa , inihtixne , ou hij- ^ mob ge]7ohce ^ 

Ue Ice s hine ypa / miclcf , pcatean , 

fiehftno CO ^ hini on , AL*oj:ena , jnce / 

Haejrbe he , hine f f a , ^jMcne je^pophtne , 

Spa , toynhc , tceCf !hj- , wx\'cm on hrojronum , 

Thac him , com ypoui , n i-po^a ^ i )p\ hrnc, 

Gc he paejr i he y^m , itohcum ^ |Ccop|ium ^ Csedm. p. 6. 1. 14. 

C7ii»iii ereaioetot adeo poleniem, 

Adeo praicellentem mtellectu, 
Dederat el tarn ingentem poicstatem, 
Proximam sibi in cwlorum regno } 
Ilium adeo lucidum creaverat, 
Adeo latus fuitfructus ejus (vita) inadii 
Qtd ad eum venii a supremo Donuno, 
l^nMu erat btddSs «teUti. 



« *'lnm ditpoied to r^ard these verses as being to the Fomyrdaln^ 
what our heroic metre is to that of the ' Descent of Odin.' (Tens and 
Eights, the parish clerks call them.) " 

Mr. Turner however appears to have divided the preceding extract 
according to Hask's method, thus, 

Mnne haepbe he j^^a One he had so 
SpiJ?ne jepophcne Strongly made. 
Spa mihti jne So migMif 

On hir mob jel^ohee. In hh mhuVs thought. 
Ffom the whole, then, it appears that Mr. Rask's observation , men- 
tioned at the begining of this note, is founded in truth, — that every 
line in Saxon poetry has commonly two emphatic syllables, which are 
•generally followed by two that are unemphatic. 

See chap.ii. sect. 12, and also Note and chap. iii. Note 
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OtiArep^ kft^ti mtj\e. Tfiegi^t wkah^ feat ttp^ 

Hrioh bi^ ^onne j eo. ttough is th&n that 

pe <cp jlnbtf . Uniich before s&rene 

On pene psoj. Was to the sight,— 

Boet. p. 155. L 11. Tttm^, vol. ii. p. 247« 

On tUe origin of mail*, tie l^marks . 

Dael: ^bp^pajiao. 7%e citissens of ^afik, 

EaWe hcBy^eu, Inhabitants qftlit ^roimd^ 

Fq\o buenbe. ^11 had 

/yiumaii jelicnc. Ji('gi?i?ii7ig alike, 

op anum tpasm. They of one pair 
UaTle comon. came, 
tf^ejie wipi. Men and women 

On t&opulb man. Wkhin the world. 

Bod. p. 1^1. L 25. 
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D I A L E C t S. 



Chaptm I. 

OBAEKTATIONS ON THE SAXON LANGUAGE, AND ITS 

DIALfiCT9. 

1. The Saxons came from different provinces of Ger-* 
many into Britain; it is, therefore, probable some variety 
existed in the pronunciation of their words : but as they 
were incorporated together, and united under a regal 
goVermftent in Britain befoi^ the chief «ra of literatuni 
began, and, as what was previously written isf probably 
conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
it is, therefore, mcwt likely that 6ne fortn of the language 
would prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, 
and it was used by the majority of the inhabitants in 
England, on the estnblishnient of the Saxon power in 
A.D. 457, nnd continued for four centuries and a half, 
till A.D. 900, or perhaps till the reign of Athelstan^ 
A.t). 924 : but pure Saxon may be found, which was 
probably written ^en after the latter period. 

We may, however, confidentty look to the Laws of 
the Baxon monarchs. Charters, and CAromele, before 
the lln^ie of Athelstan ; to the works of A«W Alfrcdy 
to the Heptateuch, Gospels, the Gospel of Ntcodemus^ 
the Poem on Beowuy^ oic. for Anglo-Saxon in its great- 
est state of purity* 

2. It may be readily allowed, that one tbhn.of the 
Angib-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in£ngland; but it must aisd be evident, that learn- 
ing ilras not so common in the Saxon ssra as at the 
present time. Our ancestors, having few opportunities 



1 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 594. . 
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for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography, any more than illite- 
rate persons in the present day, who, having been em- 
ployed in manual labour, couM avail themselves of the 

facilities which were offered : hence arose the di£fer- ' 
ence observable in spclliii«^ tbe same words in Saxon; 
but a difference in orthography will not constitute a 
dialect. In a dialect of any language, there is a syste- 
matic alteration in the modification of the words, and 
often an introduction of new terms. This alteration in 
the termination of words, is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having, two dialects, called 
the DanO'SaxoHy and the Norman- Saxon ; according 
to the time when the Danes and Nonnans entered, and 
prevailed in this island. 

CHAPTER II. ^ 

THE DANO-SAXON DIALECT. 

3* From the frequent incursions, and partial settle- 
ments of the Danes in England, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their language would have some influence over 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Danes were most numerous. The peculiarities of the 
Danish tongue would predouiinate, in piopoition as 
their power and authority increased in England. During 
the reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D. 
1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would generally 
prevail: it would also have some influence for a consi- 
derable time before, and would continue after the Danish 
kings had ceased to reign in. England. Though, from 
the gradual change observable in languages, no specific 
time can be given for the actual commencement, or ter- 
mination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may pre- 
sume it would have more or less influence for nearly two 
centuries, — ^probably from about A.D. 900 to near 107U 
or 1 100, 
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4« The Danes, being a rude illiterate people, chiefly 
employed as pirates, adopted the most ready way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts ; they therefore disregarded the 
improved form of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and either 
altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminating sylla- 
bles. The Dano-Saxoii dialect is not only distinguished 
by a disi Lgaid of the usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, but 
by the Cimbric/or old Icelandic words which are intro- 
duced. 

6. The interchange of letters has been noticed under 
each letter in Orthography; and many pf the alterations 
by Dano-Saxon inflection are given in the proper place 
in Etymology. 

6. It may also be remarked, tliat n is generally rejected 
in Dano-Saxon : it is omitted at the end of verbs* ; for. 

In Dano-Saxon we find vSel me bpmca, Give me 
drink i for the Saxon Syle me bpmcan. John iv. 7. 
The e is omitted according to sect. 4^ and the n, to 
sect. ff. 

Nelle ]yu onbpebe, {^oli timere,) Be ihou unwUth^ 
to dread : the n is omitted, and a converted into e, ac- 
cording to Orthog. sect. 29. " In Dan.-Sax., &c." 

The Anglo-Saxon of this clause is, Nelle jiu onbpa^ban, 
Matt. i. 20. Nella^ boeme, Be ye unwilling tO' 
judge \ for the Anglo-Saxon Nellen je beman. Matt, 
vii. 1. 

The n is also rejected at the end of nouns and other 
words ! for the Dano-Saxon Genemne \Vi noma hif . 
na&lenb» the Saxon has noman or naman ; as, Du nemj-t 
hy;^ naman l!>8elenb, Thou shedi call his name Heoler* 

Matt. i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we findErci-ejon pe pop- 
J?on j^teppii hip, instead of hip j tcojij^an, IP'^e have 
seen his star. Matt. ii. 2. Anb pinned opep po]?- 
j^aepta unpo^pa&pta. And raineth upon the just and 

• This rejectioa of n from the infinitive mood was derived from the 
Cimbri, the progenitors of the Danes j we, therefore, find the Cim- 
bricor old Icelandic word gretpa put for the An^do-Saxon i^jiipan, to 
gripe-, and \)aba, or Ijafa, for the Angio-6axon habaii, to have. See 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 95, 

X /Ulc^^y-^ ' << . f . ..-"^ «^ ' . 
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unjicst. Matt. v. 45. instead of the Anglo-Saxon Da 

io];>pasftan 'j j^a unpo]7];:a&j*tan. The Daiio-Saxoa has 
'pom feifta )K>nn tib. From ihe sixth bouy. Matt. 
xxvii.45.for the regular Saxon Fjiam )>«p€ pxtan tibe« 
In Duio-Saxon b^e» b^th, and tpe^e, ^ used for 
be^^en and tpejen ; ejo, eyes^ for ejon. 

Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected : as, 
e}:t|-o in Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon 
eptyona, foi-thwithy by rejecting the last syllable na. 

In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often 
omitted : as^ cyni^ for cynipg. 

7. The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for 
another. We therefore find, Ic jrenbo eajfiV mm, I 
smd mjf angdy for Ihe regular Anglo-Saxon mmne en* 

— ^Ne m ^xyyvkta bp, ne in ])8em topaepb hp, NeUher 
m this Ufe^ nor in that future life ; for topaejibum or 
topeajiban lipe. — Oj})?e boc^ tpe job ^ paeptm hiy 
^ob. o)>)?e boe^ J?aet tpe ypel ^ paejrtm hip ypel. 
JEither make the tree good and his Jruit good, or 
make tike tree evil and his Jruit evil: for p^ptm jobne 
and paeptm ypelne.-^Cuoe% hlapopb ^aejie pin^eajibe, 
Saith the lord of the vineyard, for %aepe pm^eapbep*. 
— Botecbe jobrpellcr picep. He frec^hed the gospel (tf 
'die kittgdm^ Matt. ix« 35, the genitive for the accusa- 
tive jobppell. 

8. The preposition to is occasionally used instead of 
the dative termination ; as Da cpasS to leopnepap hip. 
Then he saith to his disciples. Matt, ix, 37, instead of 
j^a cpae^ leopnepum hip, or in genuine Saxon, Jxa he 
psebe hip kopnin^-cnihtum. 

CHAPTBR IIL 

THE NORMAN-SAXON DIALECT. 

0. Tbe Normans > had some intercourse with En- 
gland, even from the accession of Edward the Confessor, 

^ As in Amer ages, the Francs iirst, and afterwardb the Saxons, 
coming oatof 1fa« mom northerly parts of Germany, plagued Fraace 
and Britain with their fniades^ and at Iwt htcame masten j the 
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in A.D. >1042; but the Nonneii-Freiidb could have liltle 
ftnfluenois <mr .the Saxon buguage afiler the tiaae of 
4he Conqi]€8l. The laws, being adinimstered by the 
'NcHrm&n Conqueror in his own language, would natu- 
rally introduce many new words; and the mutual eiibrts of 
the Normans and Saxons to understand each other would 
make an' alteration in both languages : but as the majority 

Francs of France, and Saxons of Britain j — so in succeeding times, 
the Danes first, and then the Normans, followed the same metliod, 
came from the same coast, and had the same success. 

** They had their name from the northern parts from whence they 
came, (for ^ordmonnisignifieBJid more than Narikemmen,) In which 
Moae thoy aie ISkemk termed tfordku/di that is Nortbem people, as 
•being the flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes.*' See Gib- 
son's edition of Camden's Britannia. Introduction, p. cliv. 

® Those rhani>'es in Saxon which are denominated Dialects, appear 
in reality oniy to be ti»e alteration observrd in the progress of^ the 
language m it gradually flowed from the Saxon, varying or casting 
off many of its inflections, till it settled in tiie form of the present 
Eiiglish. (See Etymology, part of note *, p. 74.) This progressive 
transformation of the Anglo-Saxon into.onr present'form of speech 
win be ^evident by the following 'Examples, taken from the translo^ 
tlons of the most learned men of t^e ages to whidi they are referred. 

The first is from the Gospels published by Mareschall and Junius. The 
age of this version is not fully a'^ce^tained j but from its purity it appeius 
to have been written in or before the time of King Alfred. The 2nd is 
from the Rushworth {iloss, (See Wanley, p. 81,) in Dano-Saxon, per- 
haps made about the middle of the 10th century. The 3rd is taken from 
the famous Budler klVinity College^ Cambrjdge, sup^iosed by Wan- 
ley (p. 1 6d) to be written in the time of King Stephen. The 4th was 
aent over from Rome to England, in the time of King Henry the Se- 
cond, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman. The 5th, written about 1 180, 
is copied from a manuscript m Trinity College, Cambridi^e '* Cod. 
Membr. in octavo minori vii. p. 16.** See Wan ley, p. 159. The 6th 
was written about A.D. 1250. The 7th appears to be about 1260, in 
the reign of Henry the Third. The 8th is from V\ icklift's translation, 
in Richard the Second's, time, A.D. 1380. The 9th is from a large 
^"ManuBCript Bible in the Bodleian at Oxford 3 it is said to have be- 
longed to King Henry the Sixth, A.D. 1430, and to have been given 
1^ hifn to the Carthostans in London. (See Bishop Wilkins's Essay 
touoards a Real Character, Sec. p. 8 ) The 10th, from the Liber FeS' 
tialis, about A.D. 1.500. T\\e 1 1th is taken from Tindale's transla- 
tion, A.D. 1526. The r2th is from Mathew's Bible, ])rinted m A.D. 
1537. The 13th is copied from Cranmer's Bible, printed in A.D. 1541 . 
The 14th is taken from the Geneva Bible, translated by the English 
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of the inhabitants were Saxons, it is reasonable to predume 
that the Saxon language predominated^ while the Norman 



refugees, ia the reign of Queen Mary, betweea A.D. 1553 and 1558. The 
15th » from ovr antliorized Tetnoa, made AJI. 1611. 

- 1 . PUKE ANGLO-SAXON, Th£ §dme in our present orthography 

WBITTBN ABOUT A«D, 890* tt, 

Fasbep upc )>u eajic on heofioum* Father our thou who art in Heaven^ 

Si }m oama 2<sl)al^o^« ^ Be thy name hallofvtd. 

To»beciimc fin'jiice. Come thy kingdom. 

Geptip^e ]7m pilla on eop)i»o. ]f]Mfpa Be done thy will in earth, so as m 

on hcofenum. ' heaven. 

Upne ^^e2^lpamhaalKhlaJ: jylc ujf Co Our daily loaf sell us today. 

baeg. . And forgiv t us our guilts, so as we 

Anb jropjyj! uf iipc ^yfcaj*. jpa j^a pe - forgive to our guiltyings {debtors). 

pop^ipi^' upum ^yttenbuni. And not lead thou m inpo coatning 



Anb lie jelaebbc I'd uf on cojjbnun^e. 

Ac alyj" 11 f oj: yyc\c. * 
So)»hcc. Matt. vi. 9^13. 



2. DANO-SAXON, 
ABOUT A.D. 930. 
Fabpp upc fu J>e in heopunum eap^. 
Beo ^elui^ub noma. 
Cume CO pine pice, 
people fm piHa jpa j'pa.on heopune 

jpilc on eop^e* 
Dlaj: ttjepne boe^i^pamhcu jfel uf to 

Anb poplcce uj- upp j-cylbe. jyd jy^ fc 
ec |rop)eten f aein j-cylbigat pij* up. 
Aitb uc ^claer upjeleabc in cujcaun- 

Ah golep II J- op yple. 

4. ABOUT A.D. 1 IGO. 
Upc Fabyp in heauen jnch) 
{>y name be hally^ carpi ich. 
Don bpin^ UJ thy niichell blijye. 
Alp hit in heauL-n y-boe, 
Giiap iti ycapth beene it alpo. 
Ddt holy bpeab chat lajroth ay, 
i)(m ycnh ic ouj chij" like biiy. 
Fojtjiue ouf all that pe haue bon 
Ap pe pop^iuee uch ochep mon. 
Ne lee oup pall into no f ounbinji 
Acphielb ouf ppo the jpoplc fin^. 

Amen. 



(temptation), 
But release us from evil. 
Soothly (truly, amen). 



3. 



NORMAN-SAXON. 
ABOUT A.D. 1130. 
Fabep ujie J?c ape on heopoae. 
Sy jeblctypob name Jm. ' I , »^ . 
Spa ppa on heopoiie anb on eopip^n 
Bpeob (hlap) upe be^pamlich jcop 

np to beg. 
Anb ]:op;eo]* up 9,idtef iipa ppa jya 
popjeopen ajilccnbura upum. 
Anb nc kb up on cojtrmige. 
Ac alyjr u)r ppam ypde. 
Spa beo hit. 



5. ABOUT A.D. U80. 
Vstoct ure thu ert in heuene. 
Bledseb be thi name. 
Cume thi rixle&ge. 
purthe thi pil on eofthe spo h: is on 
heuene, 

Gif us tobai ure baigpamllchc i)rea^ 
Anb forfriiie us lire g-iilres spo pe dott 

hem here clie us ugulc. 
Mibech shitb us fram elche pine of 

helle, 
Aeles us of alle iuele. 
Amen. Spo ic jfrurche. 
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tongue would have hi fluence enough to change the modifica- 
tion of the Saxon words,, and perhaps would cause the inha- 
bitants to reject or alter some of the variable terminations 
which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no pre- 



-6. ABOirr A.D. 1250. 

iPaliit ttt tlMC in Ijthim, 
^altni Ik tijii nam |o nelKiie : 
^\)ou Do ti0 tW ridi tike : 

ttiill on ert) be Isroug^ 
^Is it c0 toroug^ in l)ti):n nr : 

ilU Xiiiv bxzu g\bc uo to Dap : 
:^orgiD: thou nil tis rytmn ure 

loo: forgibc tiU ur D;ttur0: 
9nD ieODs uo m na fanoing 
H^at Cento 00 fra ilBl tlnng* 

8.- ABOUT A D. 1380. 

0at ifaDit tl)at art in l)eDeni?0 ; 
l^aUDoiD be tbt name. 

b^ngDomcpmc to^ 
IBe t|)i tnii 0ont in ectde a0 m 

l}st)f nc* 

C^ibc to u0 tl)i6 Dav onte bmD obtr 

otl)ir subftau ncc. 
SnD forgibc to u0 our Dettio a0 tne 

forgibtn to ourc Dtttottrio : 
%m icO: U0 not into tcmptacioun : 
libnt Dclt^D^re w from I'tKt. 

10. ABOUT A.D'. 1500. 

;f aDet cure ti)at arte in ^Dvne0> 
tie tbv name ; 

t9i?ilir Mn m a« tt in 

WW, 

tfHir eDett Daiii iicfDe gvlie un to 
Da^> 

9nD forgtbc uo our trefpalTeo ao 
tS)Z tot^^Xtt tltjenm t^at tteCpadc 
agavnfte U0^ 
9nii lc!De Of nat ttttcnMKaclan» 
m^ut Ddi^Div iQi tain ail diiflt* 



7. ABOCTT A.D. 1260. 

5faDtr ti)at art in ^caDm bitflk, 
C^in l;:lg: nam tt tomttl) ttie bltO^, 
Cumen anD mot tt»? 1ttimoom» 

^l)m tol^ iBiU it be all Don, 
^n ^abm anD in ctob alfo. 
It (ball bm full toell Jc tro» 

<Bif u0 all brcat) on tbi0 bap, 
%xiXi f org if us urc Qnnto, 

na not in ftaiDins fall, 
iDacfroeliiltl^aCeliittaatt. %mm* 

9. ABOUT A.D. 1430. 

:C>ure faXiit tl;at art in ^D:ne0, 
l^aleboib be t^i name, 
^i ktnsoom come to t^> 
m^t tU Mi Ml tn etti^ie, aa in 
bebene* 

(15ib: to fi0 tin's bap onit breeD ober' 

otl;rc Cutdanc, 
UnD foro^ib: to u0 oure bctti0 a0 tm 

forgibcu oure Dettourio, 
%nr> leoe u0 not into temptation, 
iBm tOitm na ftom tM* 
9nitn* 

ll.iN A.D. 1526. 

€)ur iPat^r laihic^ art m ^aben, 

^alotM Ik t^p name. 

lUet tto kinsoom comf . 

dn? mm be fulftUeb aa ttnU in 

eartb ao it is m l^bcn. 
(JE?ebe no tbio bav ur liai»li> breD> 
%m for^be u0 oure bettea aa \m 

forgcbc ur lictters. 
3luo kaoc u& not uico tcutptation, 
Alt belpber na from ebplU 
ifor ttene ia t)ie Hpnsoomanb tbe 

fMrtntr anb t||t (ion^ for tbnr 

9niin» 
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cise time, can be fixed for the exact origin aiul conclusion of 
the Norman-Saxon, it may be aftinned that it succeeded the 
Bano^axoiiy and probably prevailed for ne«cly two ceiituries; 
or ^^om about A.D. 1070 to 1^60, iaitb« reign of Henry the 
Ttikd. What was written after the latter period is «o different 
^ from the Anglo>Saxon, and so ^nearly alUed' to oar present 
language, that without any impropriety it my be denomi- 
nated English. 

10. The Normau-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an al- 
most total disregard of the variations of nouns and verbs^ and 
by the following changes of letters : 

In the beginning,, middle, and end of wor d^ 3 U ohangtfd 



12. IN AJD. 1537. 

0 mm fun^ Wic}) am to Mea, 
i^aioixwb bt tiff mtm* 

3Let tbv feinsDomc come, 

Cbv tDiit be f luaucniw Mi ta ml) 

AC It iaux lictcn. 
<S»et)c us ti;i0 Da^c oure Xi^tiv brcn. 
9nt) fotgeb: us oure treat^atea fi^n 

as w> fot^cb: oure trcfpacerB. 
9«alMi» ua astittto t mvucim, 
K^ttt Mete na fuNa dffllt 



14. AsouT A.D. 15i>6. 

iDiir iPatl^ l»|)ic|) 4rt in i)eaitcn> 
iMioDoeD la t|»e asm* 

iDiU be none cam ittsait|>aa it 

is t'n httiiien. 
<E>iuc be tliiG Dai' our t>apl^ brcaT5, 
^nt) forgmc our Debts as txiu 

alfo forgiue our t»cbtot0* 
San Jeal>e nst into tentatum^ 
iBttt aeiiitrr 1w ftm tntl, 
:JfiO( Krine 10 t|)e litegMBe a ifee 

tpsliiir ^ tlic slor? 
^orcner* 3^ntea* Matt.vi.a**ia« 



13. In A.DJ^41. 

4>ttt iPatlir Drire(|):ac»ia4cane 

iLet ti)^ b^ngDonte torn* 

^■br torli be fulfi>llei> ^ .Dqi^ to 

cartli ao it 10 m l)caucn. 
(©cue yjQ tl)V6 Dai^e out DatHv br<:.aT)c. 
T^m forgeuc t>Q o^u uui^ as vi» 

forgeuc oure Detters* 
9aa JMtlMi ast Into tqm^acion> 
^ut ntlvMt t)0 from aiit» 
;^ar ttoie 10 t^ l^0ig(NMi)ie eita 

I5.InA.D.1«1I. 

Our Falfaier wJbuc^ art in h^ven^ 
Hallowed be thymmnt : 

Thy kingdom come : 

Thy wiU.|)e ikme ia .«si1ih «i it Is tn 

heaven : 

Give us this day our daily bread ; 

And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors : 

And lead us not into tfimptation^ 

But deliver us from evil : . 

For.liiiiie Is the kingdom^ aod the 
pofm^and the g1oiy» 

For ever. Amen. Matt vi. 9^13, 
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into I and f : as, iiinje for jeonje, yoimg, Gibson^s 
Sax, Chron, p. 168. I. See Orthog. sect. 15, page 48; 
jieinapfor pe^nap, rains, Sa^, Chron, 2 19. 30; baeicp 
for baejep, days; baei for bsej, day\ /Blmihti for /BI- 
mihti^^ Aimighly; tpenti for tpenti j» tvumty i mai 
for maep^, may ; aeni for aenij, ai»y. 

i 1 « £ is changed into k : as, kin^ and km jep, for 
and cynjep, king and kings ; bpoke for bpoce, 
broke ; munekep for munecej-, monks. 

12. F is changed into u or vt as, have for hape, have; 
leove for lupu, love; liivebe for I iipsibc, loved ; peoven 
for peopon, seven ; heouene for heopene, in heaven, 

F is changed, into m before m : as, pimman fur pip** 
man, woman. 

13. £ and ; were changed into ch, or rather, in the age 
when c and ; were pronounced hard, ch was employed 
to express the original soft sound of c (see Orthog. Ch. t. 
Note^) : as, chilb for cilb, child; chej*tep for ceaptep, 
eiiy. 

The change of vowels is explained in Orthography 
under each letter ; for instance, ea into e in chep tep 
(Orthog. 29). 

Jj is changed into p or y : as, ]iepen for Jyejen, a 
ihane ; Jie^na for pejna, rain. 

The prefix tc is generally omitted, or changed into 
1- or y-, as i-bfent, y-clepc. 

14. Um, the termination of the dative case plural in 
nouns and adjectives, is either changed into an or en: as, 
On J^epobe bajen, for the Anglo-Saxon On l^epobep 
ba^iim, in Herod's days. Luke i. 6. Beapnan for beap- 
num, with clMrm. 



s 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 



1. EXTHACiS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 



1. On an^inne 5ej-ccop 
Gob heorenan. anb eop- 
))an:- Ge?i. i. 1. 

2. Gob cpap)} }^a. Gepcojij^e 
leohr. anb leoht peaji^ 
^epopht:- Gerii. 3. 

3. ealle fa finj «e je 
pyllen f men eop bon. 
bo^ 3e him f fylpe. f if 
pShce ae. anb pitejena 
bcbob:* Matt, vii, 12. 



h In beginning, God 
created heaven and earth. 

2. God saith then. Be 
light: and light was made. 

3. All the things that ye 
will that men do to you, 
do ye to them the same ; 
which is truly (the) law« 
and (the) command of 
prophets. 



1 . On, preji, — .\ n jmno, n. 1 . governed by prep, on j »ee Etym. 1 12. 
— ^cjccop, V. irr. indk, fterf, 3. #. from ^efccppao to create, of jc 
and j-cippan, per/, jfceop or jcj-ceop, crecied ! see Etym. 99, in list 
of irregular verbs. — Got), -cf , t?. 1 . w. horn. s. to the verb jepceop.— 
t>copenan, n. 2. ac. governed by gej-ceop ; Synt. 34. from 
hcopen, an. — Anb, conj. ; see Etym. 114, and Synt. 40. — eojifan, 
n. 2./. ac. from eoj)J?a, -an, ear/A. ^ . _ 

2. Cpae^, V. indie, ittd. 3. s. from cpapfan to say ; see Etym. 75 .-^Da 
then, adv.; see Etym. 105.-^ej?i opj'o, o. m^. 3. ftom jepeopfao, 
to be; per/. jepeap^S j per/, part, gepopbeii f 8eeEtym,90.— PeapSJ, 
©, nr. mdic. per, 3. from peop]7an, to ic, &c. j see Etym. 90. — Gc- 
popht, per/, part, from pipcan to work see Etym. 99. 

3. eallo, defn. ac. pi. n. to agree with f'lnj • ^ynl. 14 : from eall ; 
Etym. 50. — DiL,d(jin. ac.pl. 7^.; EtYm.45.— Din2;,?2. 1. w.ac. govern- 
ed by the verb ho% j Synt. 34. — Dc, ret. pron. ; Etym. 47. — Pyllen, 

♦ V. irr. indk. ind. 2. pi. j Etym. 94,'*. — Dar, rel. pron. j Etym. 48.— 
CDen, 71. num. pi. from man j Etym. 8.— -6uy, pers. pron, d» pi. from 
f u J Etym, 36.— Don, ». irr. tub, 3. p/. j Etym. 99, in list of irregular 
verfxi. — ^Do%, t>. irr. imp, 2. pi. — Ge, pers, pron, mm, to the verb too^J j 
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4. Gip je j-oSlicc ne pop- 4. If ye truly forgive not 
^ypa^mannum.neeopep men, neither will your 

Facbeji ne popj]^p^ eop Father forgive you your 

eoprte rynna : Matt, vi. sins. 

15. 

5. Gyp ram bpoj7op f^n- . 5* If my brother sin against 

pi% me vao'c ic him me, may I him for^ve 

]^pjypan o^ peopon pi- until seven times ? 
J?ap:. 

6* Ne pec^e )c )>e. o% peo^ 6. I say not to thee until 

pon pi)?ap. ac o^ peopon seven times, but until 

hunb-peopontijonpjjon:- seven, seventy times. 
A/fl'^/. xviii. & 22. 

7. Gob lupobe mibban- 7- God loved the world so 

eapb ppa f.he pealbe hyp that he gave his only be- 

an-cenneban Sunu.f nan gotten Son, that no one 

He poppup^e ])e on h^ne should perish who on him 



Etyra. 3G. — L^im, pers.pron. d. pL Etym. 37. — Dat, rifjiu. see Etym. 
4.J. — Sylj:c, see Etym. 43. — Dac, rel. pron. see Etym. 47.—- 
Ij-, V, neut, indUc.ind, 3. s. Etym. 88. — ^So|j1icc, adv. Etym. 103.— 
M, a km, n, mdecl. f. — ^Pirejena^ n.2.g. pi. governed by bebob 3 
Synt. 16. from pitepi ; Etym. 22.— Bebob, ». 1. nom. «./ 
A.Giy,conj. Etym. 114— Ne,adD. Etfm. 109, and Nate Fop- 
jyp^\ V. irr. indie, ind. 3.s. see list of irr. v. Etym. 99.— COannum, 
for mennum, see Etym. 24. n.\ .m. d. pi. from man, c^overned by 
popjyjra^ J Synt. 33. — 6opop, adj. pmj.Etym. 41. — ^Fa-bep, n. 2. m. 
nom. 9. to the verb fopjyj:^. — Synna, n. 3. n. ac. pi. from jyn, see 
Etym. 24, governed by f <>pxyj^ Synt. 34. 

5. B;io]7op, n. 1 . ffi. tndeclmabie in the singular ; Etym. 21 . Note '^.— 
Syn^a^, tJL titdic. 3. from j'^ n^ian.— -Wot, da^l.#. Etym. 95.— 
Fopjypn, r. after the verb moc $ see Etym. chap. v. Note *, 

««, and " } Synt. 36. — ^Seofon 5 Etym. 55.-^i|>a7> «. !• «c. p. 
from 3 Etym. 54. 

6. Secje, v. indie, ind. 1 . s. Etymi. 73. — Dc, /)ers. pro^. d. s. from fti j 
Syn. 33. — bunb-j-eojroiicjgon, adj. d. to agree with pfon.Etym. 54. 

7. Liifobe, V. indie. per/. 3. Etym. 75. — CDibban-eafil), n. 1. ac. go- 
verned by I ujrobfi j Synt. 34. — Sya,adv. Etym. 105. — ^Dac j Etym. 
48.— Sealbp, v. irr. indie, per/. 3. s, from jnelian to ^ive ; Etym. 79. 
— l>yy, pers.pron. g. Etym. 42.— Ancennebao, ac{^, ac. to agree 
with j-unu ; Synt. 14 3 from an-cenncb with the emphatic a $ Etym. 
29.— Sunu, «.3.<ic, 8, Etym. 23, Note «*.— Nan,»o one; Etym. 109, 
and Note^^/— Fopvup]»p>i}.st(6. i7}^.3.5.frompoppup]nnorpoppyp^n^ 

S2 
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[Ext. I 



jelypV. ac hdebbef ece 
hp:* 

8. Ne penbeGobh;^pSunu 

on mibban eapbe. f he 
bembe nubban-eajibe. ac 
f mibban-eapb "^e- 
1 haeleb }^uph hyne:- •/ohn 
m. 16, 17. 

9. Lupa Dpyhtyn )>inne 
Gobon ealjie J?inpe heop- 
tan. anb on eaipe \>\npe 
pple. anb on ealhm 

nil in niobe ;• 

10. Dij- yjr )i?rt maYt:e 
anb J?aec pypmej-te be- 
bob. 

11. OSyp yj* }>ypjriim je- 
lic. Lupa ]>inne nehftan 
rpa rpa J^e rylpne:- 
.Mi//, xxii. 37-39. 

12. Ic eop pylle nipe be- 



belteveth, but nhould iiave 
eternal life. 

8. God sent not his Son 
into the world, that he 

might judge world, but 
that world luay be healed 
through liim. 

9. Love the Lord thy God 
in nil thine heart, and in 
all thy soul, and in all thy 
mind, 

10. This is the e^reatest 
and the ioremobt com- 
mandment. 

11. Other is like this. 
Love thy neighbour as 

thyself. 

12. I to you give a new 



to perish. — byiic, pron. ac. s. £tym. 37 and 1 1 1 . — Gelyf^, v. indie. 

tfid. 3. f. from gel yjran, to beUeve: per/, jelyjbe: part, jelyptb; 

Etym. 74 and 75.*— t3nbbe« v. ntfr. 3. i, Eiym* 91. 
,8. Senbe, v.ittdie.perf.hom peoban to send: perf, ]renbe : part, fevlbt^, 

Etym. 71. — COt^bnx-eapbe, ». l,d. — Dembe, v. sub. 3. s. frombeman 

to judge ; Et yni. 7 1 . — ^Sy, v. irr. sub. 3. s. ind. Etym. 88. — Gehaelt b, 
. per/, part, from jehaslan to iieal^ Etym. 67. — t)uph, prep. Etym. 

111. 

9. Lu}:a, V. imp. Etym. 75. — Gaipe, de/n. d. *./. Etym. 50 and 26.— 
Deopcan^ n. 2. d. Etym. 112. — Dmpe, adfj.pron. d. s./ Etym. 38 

. and 39.— 6allun, d^. d, «. «. Etym. 38^ 39, and 20, Note 

10. Yf, V. irr. indie. 3. f.Etym. 88.«. — Daee, aom./. Etym. 46,*. 
for J'a't is used for fe and feo $ nee Lye*B Diet, in Jnec— CCtepDe, a4f'. 
n./. Etym. 2C. 

11. Dyj-pim, dejin. d. s. governed by jelir ; Svnt 28 — Nehjran, n. 
2. ac. probably from neh nigh j in the s?//^ with emphatic a : as, neh, 
nigh, nchjT and nehjra. — Spa jpa, C07i;. Etym. 114. — Be jyipe, 
pro?i. ac. s. Etym. 3G and 43. 

12. Lupon, V, iub. ind. 2, pi Etym. 75.— Betpynan, prep. Etym. 1 12. 
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bob, f je lupion eop be- 
tpynan f pa ic eoplupobe. 

13. Be j^am oncnapaS ealle 
menn f j^e ffnt mine 
leojinmj-cnihtap jyp ^e 
habbaV lujre eop berpy- 
nan Jhkfi xiii. 34 & 35. 

14. Liipia^ eoppe pynb. 
anb bo)) pel J?am j^e eop 
ypel bo^. anb Tebibba]? 
pop eoppe ehtcjiap anb 
t:x4enbum eop. 

15. Daet j^e pm eoppep 
Fa&beji beapn.'be on heo- 
ronum ]^r. Alaii, v. 44 
&45. 

16. Da cpae¥ pe J^aclcMib. 
Faibep. pop3yp him. 
pop]?am hi;^ nyton lipaet 
hi^ bo% lAiUe xxiiu 34. 

17. Nebe]7uppon lascepl^a 
?Se hale pynt. ac ])a tie 
unhael^e habba^:* 

18. Ne comicpihtpipecly- 



coniuiandrnent, that ye 
love one another (between 
you), as I have loved you. 

13. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis* 
ciples, (leammg'knighis, 
cnUdren, or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

14. Love your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evH to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

1 5 . That ye may be your 
Father's children, who is 
in heaven. 

16. Then saith the Healer, 
Father, forgive them, 

because they know not 
what they do." 

17. They need not a phy- 
sician who* are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

18. I am not come to call 



13. Oncnapa^j v. indie, ind. 3. pi. from oncnapaii ; Etym. 75. — Guile, 
defin.nom. pl. m. — Synt, v. irr. 2. pi. Klym. 66. — Dabba^^v. irr. indie 
tnd, 2. pi. Etym. 91 «. 

14. LayiaX, v. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 5.— Do9, v. irr, imp. 2. pi. Etym. 9D« 
— Bwn,defiH.d,pl, Etym. 45) gcyvemedbybo^; Synt.33. — 6hte- 
paf, n.l.ac. pi. governed by pop j Etym. 111. — l ailenbum, n. rf. 
pi. Etym. 112; from Unp.part. caelenbe ; Etym, 6G, Note 

15. Sin for j-yn, v. irr. iub»2. pi. Etym. 88.— Soyjiej for copcpef, 
pron.g. s. Etym. 41, 

16. I3ij, pers. 'pron. 3. pi. nam. Etym. 37, — Nyton, v. indie, ind. 
3. pi. from nytan or mean not to know ; i. e. ne not, and pitan to 
knew. 

17. Bv]7U}\]:oD, V, indie, per, 3. pt list of irregular verbs in ]wap]:an to 
' km need. — Lxcejr, ft. 1. ^. $, ftm hece, a leech ; govenied by 

hej^Pfon, Syni, 32. 
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pian. ac yynpulleon baeb- 
bote:- Luke\, ol & 32. 

19. So'Slice ic j^ecje eop. 
Buton eopep pihrpipyp 
mape fy ^onne j?aejia pju- 
tejia anb jpunbop-halje- 
na. ne ja je on heoponan 
pice:* matt. v. 20. 

20. S6<! IC )je fecje. buton 
hpa beo ebnipan jecen- 
iieb. ne ma^j he ^eyeon 
Gobe]^ picev John iii. i). 

21. Sofehce ic [-ecje eop. 
buton beon gecyp- 
pebe anb gepopbene f j'a 
j-pa lytlmjap. ne ja je 
on heocona pice:- Matt. 
xvm. o, 

22. Fpam hypa paej^t- 
mun hi unbepjyta'S: 
Cpyf-r ^abepa^ man 
pia-bepian op J?opniim. 
o%%e pio-^ppla op J'ypn- 
cinnum:- 



PRAXIS. [Ext. I. 

(the) righteous, but sin- 

fill to repentance. 
li>. Truly, I tell you, except 
vour lijrhteousness be 



iiioie than (tliat) of the 
' writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

20. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is bom again, 
he cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

2 1 . Truly, 1 tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heavens* kingdom. 



22. From their fruit ye 
shall know them. Gather- 
eth man grapes (tvine 
hemes) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apples) of • thistles 
(tnam kitidj ? 



18. Synjrulle, a4i. nom. pL tn, to agree with men understood. 

19. 00ape> udj, comp, Btym. 30, Note — ppitepa;.». 1. g, plj-^tin* 
ll>ophal^ena, g. pi. from junbop-hal jan, the pharisees ; so caUed from 
yunbep s?mc!er, separated, and halTmn to hallow,— ^Gtk, V, irr, tvA. 
2. pi. see list of irregular verbs, Ktym. 99. 

20. I3}'a, rel. pron. Etym. 51. — Beo, v. indie, itid. 3. *. Etym. 89, 
Note ^ — CTOae J, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. *. Etym. 92. — Gejfeon, t;. inj. 
after maeg j Synt. 36. 

21 . Gecypjfiebe, part. per/, mm. pi. «. to agree wth men understood^ 
from^ocypiian j perf. recypbe j perf. part, gccypjieb, declined like 
job 5 Etym. 26 and 67.**-Gepojibene> jJerf. paH, mm. «. 
Etym. 90. 

22. Di, pron. ac. pi. Etym. 37, governed by the verb nnb -jirvta^ j 
Synt. 34. — Cpyjrfu, adv. denotes merely a question ; Etym. i 00.— 
Pm-U€jiian,n. 2. ac. from pin-bcjua. — Dypn-cmuum, 7*. X.d.pL km 
fyjiDj a thorn, and cyan, a kind. 
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23. Spa aeic ;ob tjifp 

hyjvS jobe pc-BfCmap.anb 
aelc y pel tpyp byjiS ypele 
psej^tmaj-:- 

24. Ne maej f jobe tjieop 
beojian ypele pjeptmap 
ne f ffcle tjieop jobe 
paert;mar:* Mati. vii. 
16—18. 

25. A^pX ]mm Caj-epe 
]?a J^in^ J'c J?a3p Capepep 
pynt. "j Gobe pa {jinj Jje 
Gobep rynt ;• I^u/ce xx. 
25. • 

26- Nellen je jolb-hoji- 
t>ian eop ^olb-hopbap on 
eop))an. ]?aep om anb 
ino%^ hyc popnimK anb 
J>aep Jjeopap hit belpaV 
:jpopj 



27. Golb-hojibia^ eop po^- 
lice jolb-hojibap on heo- 
jrenan. ])asp na]A>p om ne 



23. So every good tree 

beareth good fruit, and 
every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

24. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 



^5. Give to Csesfir the 

things tli;it Cccsar's arc, 
and to God the things 
that God*s are. 

26. Be ye unwilling to 
hoard up for you trea- 
sures on earthy where rust 
and moth eonsume it 

(them) and where thieves 
dig * through aiid steal it 
(tliem). 

27. But hoard up for you 
treasures in heaven, where 
neither rust nor moth eon- 



23. Tpyp or tpyo^ n. 1. m. or /. noiii. sj^-Got>e, a^f* to agree 
with ^jrmaj- Synt. 14. 

24. COjbj, t>. irr. mdic. ind.3. s. Etym. 9 2, and agrees with its nom. tjicop. 

— D?pr, (h'ftn. nom. v./. Etym. 45, Note — Heupao or bsejuiii^ v, tJsyT. 
after the verb tna j ^ Etym 69, Note Synt. 36. 

25. Ajj^vfiio, im/). 2. p/. — Cafepc, n. 1. d. s. Kovemed by ajypa^j 
Synt. 33. — Dmj, ». 1. ac. pi. governed by ^gyfa^^ Synt. 34.— 

. Synt, for j^int^ v, irr, kidic. ind. 3. pi. Etym. 88, 

26. Nellen is for ne pillen 3 imperat. 2. pi. Etym. 94, Note. >».«»Golb- 
hopbaf, «. 1. ac,pi — Bmji, 6dio, therM or where j Etym. 105.— D^c, 
pron. ac. s. it, for hi them, ac, pi. Etym. 37. — Del):a9, t>. tfuftc. tnof. 
3. p. from belpaa j whkrhjlike the original Greek h^fwvut, 8igni£es 

. to di[( through. 

*VVhere houses are built with mud or unt}urnt brick, m in the 
Eiist, it would not be difficult to dig through the wall > or as we suy, 
break into the houses." 
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mciSye hit ne popnymtS. 
*J Jiap jjeopaj- hit ne bel- 
ca^ ne ne roprtelaBs* 
Afaii. vi. 19 & 20. 

28. Ne pypcea^ aiptep 
))am mete )jc poppyp^. 
ac ?rpreji j^ain J^e jjuph- 
punati on ece hp :• */ohn 
VI. 27. 

89. Dpaet ppemaV men 
]7eah he ealne mibban- 

eapb jeptpyne. *j bo hyp 
paple poppypb. 
30. O^^e hpylc jeppyxl 
pyl^ pe man pop hyp 
paple:* Mark vui. 36 
&37. 

31* Seo tib cym^S f ealle 
jehypa^ hyp ptepne. fe 
on bypjenum pynt. 

32. Anb ]>a ^ob poph- 

ton. paj^atS on lipep 
aepypte. anb J?a ^e ypel 
bybon. on bomep aepyp- 
te John v, 28 ^ 29. 



Bumes it (them), and 
where thieves, do not dig 
through nor steal it. 

28. Liibour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which contiiiu- 
eth unto eternal life. 

29. What will (it) profit 
man» though he all the 
world may gain, and do 

to his soul destruction ? 

30. Or wliut exchange shall 
imn give for his soul ? , 

31. The time Cometh that • 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. . 

32. And those who have 

wrought good sl»all go iu 
resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil 
in resurrection of doom. 



27. Ne ne, &c. adv. Etym. 109, Note 

28. i)tiph puiia^^ p, indie ind. 3. s, from J^uph and piuiiau to dwells 
remain, &c. 

29. 13pst, rel. pr<m, nam, «. n, Etym. 5 1 CDea fiir man ; Orthog .29, 
Note *\^Dadi, coiy. Etym. 1 14.r-Gep::py ne^ v, sub. md. 3. from 
^e-jftpynaD.— Do, v. trr. tub* tntf. 3. «. Etym. 99, list of irregular 

verbs, bon. 

SO bpyic, rel. pron, Etym. 52. SylV, p. mdk, ittd, Etym. 76; from 

jryllan to give. 

31. Scepne, n. \. ac. from ftepn, rcaepn, or p;epen a voice, 

32. Pophton. V. indie, perf. 3. pi. from pipcan j Etym. 99.— iEpyjXCj 
r. I . rf. J. from apijt or ap> jc, resuxreciion. 
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EXTRACTS FROM JBhVKlC\ HOMILY ON THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF ST. GKKGOKY *. ' , 

Da ^elamp hit ast f u- Then happened it» at 

mum j-aele. j-pa j^pa 3]^t: some time, as yet (if) often 
pop opt he%. J?act Cn- doth, that English mer- 
jlipcc cy^mcn i bpohton chants brought their wares 
heopa pajie to Romana- to (fhe) Roman (burg) city; 
bypij. anb Jjpejojiuif ai)d Gregory went by the 
eobe be ]7aEspe j*tpaec to street to the Englishmen, of 
jyam en^lif cum mannum their things taking a yitw* 
heopa Jjinj pceapijenbe:* 

Da ^efeah he betpuxr There saw he among the 
])am papum cypecnihtap* wares slaves set. They were 
p^epette. ]?a paepon hpitej- of white skin, and men of 
lichaman anb pacjpei^anb- fair countenance, and nobly 
plitan men. anb a^j^chce haired. Gregory when (he) 
jepeaxobe rrpe^opiup saw the youths beauty, and 
]7a beheolb ]7sepa cnapena enquired from what nation 
phtc anb beppan^ op hpil* they wese brought, the men 
cepe l^eobe hi jebpohte told him that they were from 
paepon. ])3. psebe him man England, and that (^«) man- 
^ hi op Gnjla lanbe paepon kind of that nation was as 
*J f ^apa )?eobe mennipc beautiful, 
jrpa plitij paipe:- 

6pt ))a Iipejopiup be- After then Gregory asked 
ppan hpae^ep J^aep lanbep whether the folk of that land 
pole Cpipten paepe )»e were Christian, or Heathen: 

* This Homily was inib!i>hcd by Mrs.Elatob, in 8vo. 1709. iElfric 
was Archbishop of Caniii bury in the latter ead of the tenths and the 
beginning of the eleventh, century. 

' Cyfraen',cy|)piTitn, c) pmen, or ceapmen, the nom. pi. of ceapman 
a chapman or merchant; see Notes, p. 64, under Ceap. — 6obc, went^ 
see liBt of irregular verbs under Gan ta go, p. 177, 

* Cypecniheaf from ceap, price, goodie See, and eoiht^ a hoy, a boy 
for sale. Of a slave. 

^ BepjiftDj the perfect tense of beppinan to inquire $ sec Etym. 80^ 
p. 168- 
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hsefSene, him man jrsebe f to him men said that they 
hi heajrene paejion. Irpe^ were heathens. Gregory 
jopiuf ]>'d op inepeapbpe then, from the bottom of 
heojitan lanjj-ume piccet- his heart, a long sigh 
tinjc re ah *j cpae^. la fetched, and said, "Well- 

pa. f )^pa faejjiej' hipej" men away ! that men of so fair a 
jrynbon ]7am ppeaptan * hue should be subjected to 
beople unbep%eobbe swarthy Satan." 

6pt J>a Dpejopiuj- be- After then, Gregory en- 
ppan hu ]>3£pe J^eobe nama quited what the name of 
paepe }?e hi opcumon. him that nation was from which 
paep geanbpypb }?a2t hi they came: to him was an- 
Anjle jenenmbe pepon svvered, that they were call- 
Da cpae^ he. Rihthce hi ed Ani^le, Then said he, 
]rynbon Anjle jehatene. *' Rightly they are called 
rop^an Je hi Gn^la phhte Angle, because they angels* 
habba%. tl fpilcum ;ebape- beauty have; and, therefore, 
na% {vast hi on heoponum it is fit that they in heaven 
Cnjla jepepon beon angels* companions should 

be." 

Ijyt Jja Cpe^opiiip be- Yet still, Gregory en- 
ppan hu ^laspe j'cvpe nama quired,hovv the shire's name 
paepe|»ej?a cnapan op alaeb- was from which the youth 
be paepon. him man j*aebe f were brought : to him men 
pcipmen paspon Deipi said, that the men of the 
^ehatene:* Irpe^opiupanb- shire were called Deiri. 
pypbe. p«l hi pynbon Deipi Gregory answered, *• Well 
jehatene. pop^am J?e hi they are called Deiri, be- 
pynb ppam 2f;panian jene- cause tliey are from wrath , 
pobe to Cjiiprep milb- delivered, and to Christ's 
heoptnep) e jecy^cbe :• mercy called." 

Ijryt he beppan hu ip Yet still he enquired, 
J^aepe pcipe c^nm; ^eha- what is the king of the 
ren. him pep geanbppapob shire named : to him (it) 
f pe cymnj /611e j^haten was answered, that the king 
psepe:- J^paetJaCpe^opiup was named jSlla. There- 



' 9. Speapcaa bcufic of the black j dusky devil. 
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jiimenobe mib hip popbiun 
ro J?am naman. *j cpa?^. hit: 
Jebapena^ f Alleluia fy 
jefunjen on Jjam lanbe to 
lope})2ef*yBiinihci2an Scyp- 
penbej^ 

Ijpejopuij* J?a eobe to 
J>am papam J^asjr apoj^toli- 
can luetic}-. *J hine b^ub. 
he Anjelcynne j^ume lajieo- 
pap apenbe J>e Jii to Cpipte 
gebijbon mib Ijobcp pul- 
tume. cpaelS. f he jrylp 
jeape paepe. f peopc to je- 
ppemmenne. j^p hit Jjam 
papain ppa jehcobe :• Da 
ne miht pe papa f -^eVnpBtt. 
)^eah }?c he ealh polbc. pop- 
)?e Roinaiiij can ceaptpe 
;?epapan nolbon ^^e^apian 
j?aec ppa jetojen man ppa 
j^eSunjen lapeop }ya buph 
eallunja poplete. 'ippapj'p- 
Icne pjia:cpi^e Rename:* 

T^paet J)a Gpejopiup pyS- 
^an he papanhab unbep- 
penj. ^eraunb hpaet he je- 
pypn Gnjelcynne jernynte 

]?aep pihte f luptyme 
peopc jeppemebe :• t^e na- 
. tephpon ne mihte J^one Ro- 
inanipcan bipceop-ptol eal« 
lunje poplaetan:* Ac he 
apenbe o%pe ajicnbjuican. 
je'Sunjene E/obcp J?eopap 
to Juriim i;^lanbc. ^ he pylp 
miccium mib hip beiium ^ 



fore Gree:orv alluded witli 
his words to the name, and 
said, " It is proper that Hal- 
lelujah be sung in the land 
to the praise of the Al* 
mighty Creator.** 

Gregory then went to the 
pope of the apostolie see» 
and desired him, that he to 
the English some teachers 
would send, that they Christ 
might serve, by God's 
grace, andsaid that he him- 
self ready was that work 
to undertake, if it the pope 
should so please. But the 
pope could not permitthat, 
though he altogether ap- 
proved it, because the Ro- 
man citizens would not 
pemat that so worthy a 
man and so renowned a 
teacher should altogether 
leave the cHy, and so long 
a pilgrimage take. 

Therefore Gregory, after 
that he undertook the pope- 
dom, rt I IK inhered what he 
before for the English na- 
tion had intended, and 
there straight finished that 
beloved work. He in-no- 
wise might be altogether 
absent from the Roman 
bishop's see. But he sent 
other messengers approved 
servants of God to this 
island, and he himself, by 
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tihtinjumpylfte fxt J)«- his many prayers and ex- 
]ia aspenbpaca bobunje bortations, effected thattbe 
rop^jenje Gobe paB|-tin preaching of these messen- 

baepe pypbe Dscpa ac- gcrs should go abroad, 
jienbpacena naman fynb and bear fruit to God. 
jjup jecijebc Ajupciniip These messengers' names 
CQellitur. Laupentiup. Pe- were thus called, Augitstz^ 
tpup Johannep Juj^tujr:- nius, Mellittis^JLaurentius^ 
Sa^f lajieopar ajxnbe fe ea- Petrus, Johannes^ Justus, 
bija papa Dpe^opiu;- mib These teachers the blessed 
manijum o%pum mune- pope Gregory sent, with 
ciitn to Anjelc^nnc. ^ hi many other monks, to the 
J)ipinTi popbum to ])aepe English nation, aud theiri 
jpape tihte. by these words to their 

Y journey lie exhorted. 

^ Ne been je af y phte J?uph " Beye not afraid through 
jerpmc J?aej*lanjpumep pa- fetigaeof this long journey, 
jielbef o^e ^uph ypelpe or through evil men's dis« 
manna ymbej^ppaece. ac course about (zV) : but with 
mtb eaipe anpaebneppe ^ all constancy and zeal of 
pylme J^aepe j-o^an lupe }?ap true affection, through 
onjunnenan ^\xv^ ]?uph God's grace, effect the 
Irobep pultume ^eppem- thing begun; and know ye 
ma^. pire T;e ^ eopep that your recompense of 
mebe on ^am ecum ebleane the eternal reward is so 
]fpa micle mape bi%. f*pa much more, by how much 
micelum ppa je mape pop more ye labour for the 
Gobep piUan, ppinca^:* will of God. Be humbly 
Eehyprumia^S eabm6blice obedient in all things to 
on eallum {^mjum Ajup- Augubtln, whom we liave 
tmc )7one fe pe eop to set over you for an el- 
ealbjic;?;eptton:- ftit ppe- der. It will he profit to 
ma^ coppiim paplum ppa your souls so far as ye at- 
hpaet ppa je be hip myne- tend upon his exhortations, 
junjejepylla^:. Seealmih- The AlmightyGod through 
tija Hob ^up hip jipje eop his grace protect you, and 
jcpc^lbe. *i je-unne me f grant that I may see the 
ic maje epppep seppmcep fruit uf your labours, in the 
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p?r|^tmon)iam ccnn cblennc eternal reward, so that I be 
gefeon. j^paf ic beo jemec toinid also in the bHss of 
j-amob on bh^pa eoppejr your reward* For, though 
ebleanef Deah ye icmtb with you I earmoi kbour, 
eop j*pincan ne msB^e. pop- I wish to labour with you." 
Van ic pille ppincan :• 

^ Ajujrtmujf |)a mib hip AugU9tin then, with his 
;jepepum. f fynb jepelice companions, which are 
peopeptij. J^e pcpbon be reckoned forty, who went 
rrpejopiep hfCpe o^ {^npt hi hv fireejory's command un- 
bccomon jepiinbpul ice ro til they came prosperously 
)>ifum ijlanbe T On J^am to this island. In those 
bajum pixobe /B)>eibypihr days reigned ^thelbt/ri/il 
c^ntnj on Canrpapabypij. king in Canterbury, and his 
*J hip pice paep aprjiehr kingdom was stretched from 
ppam micclan ea Hnmbpe the great river Humher to 
pu^ pse:- Ani[;uprinnp thesouthsea. Augustinhad 
h?ppbe ^enuninien pealh- taken interpreters in the 
pcobap on Fpancena pice Franks' kingdom, as Gre- 

tpa ppa Eipejopiup him be- gory ordered him ; and he, 
eab.*] he }>uph]>aepa pealh- through the interpreters* 
rtoba mu^ )»am cj^nin^e ^ mouths, preached God's 
nip leobe Gobep popb bo- word to the king and his 
bobe. hu pe milbheopta people:— 4iow the merci- 
J^ajlenb unib hip a^v^enjie ful Healer by his own snf- 
Jjpopunje {>ipnc prylbijan ferino; tl\ls ^iiilty world 
inibban capbe nlvp^^c ;?;e- redeemed, and opened an 
leappullum mannum heo- entrance of the kingdom 
pona picep inpsep 2^P^~ of heaven to believing men. 
nobe :* 

Da anbp;J^pb pe c;ynmj Then king iBthelbriht 
yB))eIbpiht A peine answered Augnstin, and 
cpae^. f he pasp^epe popb said that he spoke to them 
•'j bchat him cybbe. *j cp?E^ fair words and promises, 
Jjaet: he ne mihre ppa hpasb- and said that he could not 
. lice \qx\c calban ^epnnan. so suddenly forsake the 
fehemibAnjelcynneheolb ancient customs, which he 
jroplaetan Epa^S f he with the English nation 
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moftc fjicohce Jja heopon- 
lican lape hip Icobe bobiau 
"J f he him hij- jepepum 
bi^leopan J?enian polbe. an^ 
popjeap him J^a pununge 
on Eantpapabypij peo paep 
callej- hij- picep heopob 
buph;- 

Betpeox J?ij^um jepenbe 
Aujuptmiip opep pas to 
J>am ajicebipceop G^cjmim 
op Apela. *3 he hine ^eha- 
b6be Anjelcyn to apce* 
bipceop ppa ppa him Irpe- 
jopiupaepjepippobe:* Au- 
giiptiniip ]?a jehabob cy pbe 
to hip bipceopptolc 
apenbe aepenbpacan to 
Rome, cybbe J)am eabiTan 
Upejopie ])Xt Anjelcyn 
Epiptenbom unbeppenj. ^ 
he eac mib Teppitum cela 
SiDjan beppan. hu him to 
bpohtnijenbe peape be- 
tpeox )?am nijhpojipeniim 
polce:- J^}'a}t|)a tijicgojuup 
micelum Gobe j^ancobe mib 
bhppijenbum mobe f An- 
^elcynneppajelunipen paep 
pparpa he pylp jeopnlice 
jepilnobe:* 

An&penbeon^ean a&penb- 
pacan to "pvtm ^eleapuHum 
cyninje jfe]>elbpihte mib 
geppitum. ^ maenijpealb- 
um laciim. ^ o])j\e jeppite 
to Au5uptine. mib anbppa- 



held. He said he might 

freely pieach the heavenly 
doctrine to bis people, and 
thr\t he would supply pro- 
visioa for him and his 
companions ; and gave him 
ift dwelling in Canterbury^ 
which was of all his king- 
dom the chief city. 

Near this (time), Angus- 
tin went over sea to Ethe- 
lius archbishop of Aries, 
and he consecrated him 
archbishop to the English, 
as Gregory before directed 
him. Then Augustin con- 
secrated returned to his 
bishopric, and sent mes- 
sengers to Home, and told 
to the blessed Gres^orv 
that the English received 
Christianity, and he also 
by writing enquired many 
things, how (he) was to 
behave towards the newly 
converted people. There- 
fore, Gregory thanked God 
much with a joyful mind, 
that so it had happened to 
the English nation, as he . 
himself so earnestly desired. 

And (he) sent again am^ 
bassadors to the believ- 
ing king iEthelbright, 
with letters, and manifold 
presents, and other letters 
to Augustin with answers 
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jium ealpa j^a jia Jnn;:^a J^e of ail the things which he 
he hi l)eppan. hme cac asked him, and also in 
um pojibum nianobe. these words advised him ; 
Bjiobop min j-eleopefta. ic "My most beloved brother; 
pat f pe Galmihtisa pela I know that the Almighty 
punbjia )>uph j'c ]:>a[?pa } coba hath showed many w6n« 
ye he jeceaj- ^ej-putela^. ders through thee to the 
}>aej^ }>u miht bhj^jrian "j eac people whom he chose, of 
onbpacban: Du mihtblip which thou i n ayes t rejoice, 
pan jepiplicef J>nE'pe }?eobe and also be afraid. Thou 
j^apl l^uph fa ytcpan pun- mayest indeed rejoice that 
bpe beo% ^^tojene to this people's souls through 
]7sepeincunban ^ipe :• On- outward wonders are 
bpeab ]?e jr-pa ]>eah f pin brought to the inward gift, 
mob ne beo ahapen mib But take heed that thy mind 
bypjicijnef fe on j)am tac- be not lifted up with arro- 
num Gob )iiij)h ]>c je- gance for the tokens which 
ppema^). *j )7U J?anon on God performs through 
ibeliim pul?)pe bcpcalle thee, and thou thence fall 
pi]7innan. j?anon pe J?u pr^- into vain glory within, be- 
utan on fup'Sm'jfnte aha- cause that thou outwardly 
pen hiyti' art elevated in dignity. 

rrpejopuip apnbe cac Gregory sent also to 
Au2{;u|^ne hahje lat; on Augustin holy presents of 
raaej^j-e peapum ^ on bo- mass vestments and of 
cum. books*. 

Au^uj-tmup jepcttc a^p- Augustin, after this, 
teji J^ipum bipceopap op hijr placed bishops from his 
jepepumon jehpilcum bup- companions in each city in 
jum on Snjla J^eobe. *) hi the English nation; and, 
on* Cobep ^eleapan ]?eonbe inmasing in the faith of 
J)uph punebon o'S J^ipum God, they have continued 
baej^eplicum baeje :• on up to this present day. 



* For an account of these books, see Wanley's Catalogue of Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 172, which is the third volume of Hickcs's Thesaurus, 
A facsimile or the Gospek sent hy Pope (iregory is given tn the plate 
No. 1, facing the Title of these Elements. 
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3. EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON OF iELFRIC^ ON THA 

CREATION. 

Sermo de initio crea- a sermon on the crea* 
i v&je ad pofulu^ml tion, to be read to thfi 
auando volueris. people when you will. 

AN an^m if ealpa There is one banning 
]7in^a. f ij- Dob aelmihti;. of all things, that is God Al- 
he ij-opbppuniaanbenbe:* mighty: he is beginning 

Re ip opbppuma ^ojiJ)i ]?€ and end. He is beginning, 
he paej" ajpjie. he if enbe because he ever was; he is 
butan jrlccpe ' 7;eenbnn^e. end, without any ending, be* 
popjian ]?e he bij? aejzpe un- cause he is ever eternal. He 
jeenbob:- T^e jepceop formed creatures when he 
jef ceapta %a %a he polbe. would ; by his wisdom he 
Suph hif pirtM>m he ;e- formed all things^ and by bia 
pophte ealle tSin^. ^ ]?uph will he vivified them all. 
hip pillan he hi.ealle ^elip* 
psep ce :• 

Deof * Spynnyj- ip an This trinity is one God, 
Hob. f ippeFiebep. "j hip that is the Father, and his 
pipbom oj: him pylpum wisdom, of himself ever be- 
aeppe acenneb. heopa gotten, and of both their 
begpa piUa. f if pe halja will^ that is the holy Ghost, 
Capt.henipnaacenneb.ac he is not begotten, but pro- 
hejas^S op ^am Fsebep^J op ceedeth from the Father and 
j>am 8una p^elice:- Dap)?py from the Son alike. These 
habap pinbon an a^hnihtij three persons are one aU 
Irob pejepophce heopenap mighty God, who made (the) 



* The above is taken from someprinted but unpublished folio aheets 
in the British Museum. They are the first sheets of a Worit begun by 
Mrs. Elstob : for reasons now unknown, the press wa5? stopped. See 
Nicliols's Literary Anecdotes, in Elstob ; nnrl Edward Howe Mores '9 
iJissertation on English Typograptiivai tounders, 

' ^Icc/ic 3( -ciibunge, d. s. from iclc (Etym. 50) and ^e-enbunj 
or entmii^.-— t\>p]7i f c therefore. — Fopfan fe because. 

• Deoj, def. wm. f./. — Dpynnyj-, J'pyunyjpfe, or J^pinnej-j-c, trimttf ; 
froin fjiy three, and the feminine tennination of many abstract nouns 
-nej-jT,— toeopa^pron. g.pl. Etym.37,Note>.-— Bi^spa,^./)/. £tym.53. 
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anb eop%in. anb ealle heavens and earth, and all 

[•ceapta:* creatures. 

r>e jepceop tyn enjla He created ten hosts of 
pejiob:- Daec reo^e pe- angels. The teiilli host re- 
poT) abpea^ anb apenbe volteci, and turned to evil, 
on y pel;- Gob hi jepceop God made them all good; 
ealle ^obe. anb let hi hab- and let them have their own 
ban ajenne cfjie. ppa hi' free-will ; as some loved and 
heojia Scyppenb lupebon obeyed their Creator^ so 
'j pih^bon. ppa hi' hine others forsook him. 
popleton:- 

Da pxy ^as|- teoban pe- . Tlien was (the) chief of 
pobej- ealbop j^pi^e pae-.the tenth host created very 
geji. *j phtrij jej'ceapen''. fair and beautiful, so that he 
rpaj) he paepjeharen leoht was called hght-bearer. Then 
bepenb Da be^ann he began he to be proud, and 
t:o mobijeiine. 'J cpas^ on saith in his heart, that he 
hij- heojitan f he polbe *J would, aiid easily could, be 
ea^ mihte beon hip Scyp- like his Creator, and sit on 
penbe jelic. ^ pittan on the north part of heaven's 
%am nop J? baele heopenan kingdom, and have power 
picep. habban anbpealb. and dominion against God 
*J pi re on jean Hob ael- Almighty, 
mihtne :• 

Da jcpaeptnobe he '^ip- I'hen established he this 
ne paeb piS pmv pepob %e resolution with that host 
he bepifl:e. ^ hi eaile ro which he ruled, and they all 
Vam jiasbe ^lebu^on :• Da submitted to the advice* 
Va hi ealle hsepbon %ipne When they all had establish- 
paeb becpux him jepaept:- ed this purpose among them, 
nob. J^a becom Eiobep jpa- then God's wrath came upon 
ma Of ep hi ealle. hi ealle them all, and they all were- 



^ l3i I have tran slated some, and the corresponding hi others, though 
it onpnally signities only they ; Etym. 37. 

* 6alb )p pacj- g. j^ccapi n "j hr pi!j ^ohact ii, papjr, v. irr. indie. per. 3. *. 
Etym. 88 : jrjceapcn and gchaten ans pa9. part, from ^^ j-ccapan to 
form or create, and hatan to »ame.--*Light-bearer or Luofer. 

T 
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piipbon' apenbe op )>am changed from that beautiful 
paejepan hipe Ve* hi on form in which they were 

;;^ej-ceapcnc paepon ro la)?- created, to loathsome devils. 
Ileum beoplum:. Anb ^a And while he thought how 
hpile^e' he praeabe hu he he might divide the kingdom 
mihce^ba lan'picepi^ljob. with God, in that while the 
hpile jeapcobe ye sA- almigiity Creator prepared 
mihtri^a Sc]p^ppenb him ^ for him and his companions 
hijr j^epejium helle pite hell-punishment. 

Da^etpymbefealmih- Then the almighty God 
tri^a Gob %a ni^on en^la established the nine hosts 
pepob. "j ^ej-ta^olpnepte'* of angtls, and fixed (them) 
ppa r hi na^ppe ne mih- so that they never could nor 
ton ne nolbon f icibaii would, since, from his will 
ppam hip pillan jebiTi;an. turn, nor can they now, nor 
ne hi ne majon nu. ne hi will they any sin do, 
nelia^ nane pynne jepyji- 
kan:- 

BapolbeGobjepyllan^ Then would God fill up 
^emnian^nelype)>epop- and re|>air the defect which 
lopen pa^pop^am heopen- was made of the heavenly 
hcum pepobe. ^ cpae'S f he host ; and said that he would 

polbe pypcan mannan op make man of earth, that the 
eop^an.-ppe eop^hca man earthly man should increase 
pceolbe je^cnn. ^eeap- and attain with humility 
man mib eabmobnyppe the hahitations in heaven's 
^a pununja on heopenan kingdom which the Devil 
jiice. %e pe Deopol poji- lost by pride. And God 

• Pupbon, V. irr.inMc, per* S. pi. Etym. 90. Note*. 

« De which, def. used as a rel, £tym. 47 $ governed by on m> 
though it comes after )>e j Synt 39. 

' Da hpile a phrase for while i Etym. lOS. 

• (Dihce^ V. irr, indie, per. 3. 5. Etym. 92 ». 

• Dffikn, V. inf. governed by mihre j Syat. 36. 
GejtaXclfasjve, ii. mdk. per. 3. fiom je-pa^ol-j»ytan' to coii- 

Jkm,fix, Ac. oompminded of jea^l a famdatien, pep: Jirm,fast, &e. 
and an or anan to give ; Etyra. p. 134, Note 

" eabmobfiyfjfe humitUy, is compounded of eab blessedness, nuib 
mind, and ihe termination iiyjffe^ forming abstract nouns. 
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pyphte mib in()bi3;nyffe :• then formed " a man of 
Anb Cob ^^cpophre loam, and into him breathed 
a?nne mannan op lame, (a) soul, and vivified him, 
him on ableop jajr^.'J hine and he was then made man^^,'* 
jehppae]^. ^ he peap)? {^a composed of soul and body, 
mann. jepceapenon paple. and God appointed him the 
tl on hchaman. ^ Go^ him name of Adam, 
pette naman Abam:* ' 

Gob %a hme ^ebpohte God then brought him in- 
on neopxna-panja. him to paradise, and said to him, 
-to cpae^ :• Ic fe yec^e. I tell thee, forbear thou 
pop^anj anep tjUMij ep one tree's fruit: and by this 
pepTiim. *j mib ^a?pc ca- easy obedience, thou shalt 
bciican jehypjrumnypfe. obtain the joy of heavens 
jeeapnarr heopenan kingdom, and the place from 
picep mfjihpe. ^ Jjone which the Devil fell, through 
ptebe %e pe Deopol op disobedience. If thou then 
apeoU %uph un^ehy p pum- breakest this littlecommand-* 
nyppe Gip %u ])onne ^ip ment, thou shalt suffer death* 
lytle bebob tobjiecpc. }>u 
pcealt bea)?e ppeltan 
Da cpaej? liob. Ni| iia je- Then saith God: It is 
» bapenlic f ^ep'^ man ana not fit that the man should 
beo. anb naebbe na^nne be alone, and have no help« 
pultum. ac uton je- therefore, let us make him 
p^pcan him ^emacaii him (a) companion for him, for 
topultnime^ to ppoppe:* (a) help, and for comfort. 
Gob ne pealbe nanum n;^- God gave a soul neither to 
rene nenanum pi pee nane beasts nor fish, but their 
paple. ac heopa blob ip blood is their life, and as 
heopa hp. ppa hpa^e ppa soon as they are dead, so are 
hi beo^ beabe. ppa bcoj? they altogether ended, 
hi mib ealle " jeenbobe :• 

* Gen. ii. 7. 

» Daepp, def. d. if. Note ^ from Y\ j Etym. 49. 
1' Dcf , def. nom, t» m. Note % used as an article ; Etym. 49. 
^* Ucoii, a word of exhorting 8ucli an. Let us, &c. Come noWj &c< 
1^ CDih calle with all, altogether: ealle is d* governed by mihj 
Ktym. 112. 

X 2 
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Gobpophre j^oneman God theti mnde the man 

mib hij- hanbuiii. *j hull on with his bands, and into 
ableop raple Fop if him breathed a soul : For 
jreman Ijctejia he Tfobe which the inan is better, if 
jc)>ihJ>".^$onneealle J)any- he obeyeth God, than all 
tenu pnbon. pop)>an )>e^^ th« beasts are, because they 
hieaUejepuplmJ^tonahte- all return to nothing* ftnd 
^ pe Inan ip ece on anum the man in eternal in one 
bele. f If on%a»pe faple:* part, that is in the sod. 
K>eo ne j;eenba]> naeppes- That will never end. 

Ne he na?}-^' ;?;enebb f He (man) was not cotn- 
hepceolbenobcj bebobro- pelied that he should God*s 
bpecan. ac Trob hinc ler conunand break. But God 
pp!;^ne. *j pealbe hini ajen- left him free, wud gave him 
ne cype |-pa he paejie je- free-will, whether he would 
hyppim. jrpa he paepe un- be obedient or he would be 
jeh;^pfum:' K)epeap}^)>a disobedient. He was then 
Deofrle^eh^ppum.tl Ijobe obedient to (the) Devil and 
unzeh^piTum. "J peap]? be- disobedient to God, and was 
taete he *i eal man cynn delivered up, he and all man- 
aeptep )?ifum hpe mto kind, after this life into hell 
helle pite. mib ^am Deople punishment, with the Devil 
^e hine ponlaepbe : Da that deceived them. Then 
^upb Deoplej- j-picbom. -j through the Devil's deceit, 

T^bamefxyl^P^F^P'^P^"^*' Adam's guilt, we lost 
%a gef aeHSas upe pple. ac the happiness of our souls, 
pe ne poplujion na ^a un* but we lost not the immor- 
beablicn^fpei-neoipece. talily. It is eternal and 
1 naepjie ne jeenbajy never endeth. 



^ Bi, def, d. n, Etyra. 45, Note : used as a relative 3 Etym. 47. 
" Ge]?ih9^ V, ffT. mdte, ind, 3. #. ftom ^e^eupuui. 

FopjKin }>e, con;. Etym. 114. 

Naejr, V. nr. indie, per, 3. s. for ne paej-. 
^ Foplnpa?*, V. ind. per. 1 , pi. for j-ojileopofeon or popleopon^ «eo, 
or -m^ Sic, from j:op-it;opan to destroy, hie, &c. 
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EXTRACTS FAOM TH£ 8AXON CHROMIC LB. , 

4. All mrly account oj Britain, and its Inhabitants. 

Bjtittene i^lanb ij- ehta The island Britain is eight 
hunbmilalan^.'jtpahunb hundred miles long, and 
bfiab. anb hep finb on two hundred broad, and here 

J?ij^ ip^Uuibe pip ^ec^eobe. are iii this island fivenations, 
^ njhpc. ^ Bpictipc. English, and British or 
Pilpc. Scytrtipc. -j V^h- Welch, and Scotch, and Pict- 
cipc. Bocleben. Bpept: ish, and Romans. The first 
pepon buj^enb)yif*ef lanbejr inhabitants of this land were 
Bpittep ^ coman op Ap- Britons ; they came from 
menuL *J jefsetan f u^* Armenia, and settled in th? 
jyeajibe Bpyttene aepopt. south of Britain first. 

Da ^eUinip hit; f Py htap Then it happened that the 
coman pu)7an op Scit:)7ian. Kcts came south from Scy^ 
mib lan^um jcipmn na thia with long ships, not 
manejum. )?a coman with many, and they came 
aepoj^t on nop^ Yhcp- up first on the north of Ire- 
man up. j?2ep bac bo Scot- land, and there prayed the 
t:ajr f hi J'ep mop:on * pu* Scots that they there might 
ntan. Ac hi nolban hcuom abide. But they would not 
l^'pm. popSanr hi cpsbon allow them ; but the Scots 
]>aScottar. peeopma^on said to them; We to jw 
Jyeah-fapaMpe paeb jelse- nevertheless may give* ad* 
pon. pe piran o^cp ejlanb vice: we know another island 
hep beeapron. )?ep ma- here to the east, there you 
Jon eapbian p^ip pilla^. may dwell, if ye will, and if 
^ ^ip hpa cop pi^ptenr, :iny witlistand you, we will 
pe eop pultumia^. ^ ge hit aid you» that you it may 
ma^on ^ejanjan. conquer. 

&a ipepbon })a Pyhtap. Then weni the PkSts, and 
jepepbon ))ip lanb nop- came to the northern part 
^anpeapb. anb pu%an- of this land» for southward 
peapb hir heji^bon Bpit- the Britons had it, as we be> 



* CDojcon i Etym. yO. 
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trap fpa pe aep cpnp^on. foic said. And the PictS 
Ant> fa Pyhraf hcom* for themselves asked wives 
absebon pip aec Scoccum. of the Scots, on this condi- 
on fa jepab f hi jecupon tion,that they should choose 
heopa kynecin a& on >a their royal lineage always on 
pip healra. f hi heolbon the woman s side, and they 
rpa lanje ry ««an. Anb held (it) so, long afterwards . 
fa jelamp hit: imbe jeapa And there it happened, in 
pmaf Scotta yum bael je- course of years, that soncie 
pat'opYbepnianonBfic- part of the Scots passed over 
tene. "j J^ep lanbep j-um from Ireland into Britain, 
bzel jeeobon. 1 fcy heopa and some part of this land 
hepatoma Reoba jeharen. conquered, and their leader 
ppom J>am heo pnb je- was called Reoda; froin him 
nemnobe Daelpeobi:- they are named Daheodi. 

Sixti^um pintrpum aep Sixty years before that 
Jam ye Cpipt pepe acen- Christ was born, Caius Ju- 
neb. Eaiup Juliujr Ro- lius the Roman emperor 
mana kapepe mib hunb with eighty ships came to 
ehtati^um* fcipum je- Britain. There he was at 
y-ohte Bjiyrene. Dep he first overcome in a severe 
' pep aepopt: jeppenceb mib battle, and a great part of 
jpimmum jepeohte. "j mi- his army lost. And then 
celne bajl hip hepep pop- he left his army to abide 
l^bbe. Anb )?a he pop- with the Scots, and went 
let -hip hepe abiban mib into Gaul, and there he col- 
Scottum, tt ^epat mto lected six hundred ships, 
Calpalum. "J J'ep jejabo- with which he passed over 
pobe pix hunb pcipa. mib quickly into Britain ; and 
J)am he ^cj at epc into when Uicy at first together 
Bpytene. Anb J?a hi rushed, then wasshiintheeiiA- 
scjioft tojebope jepaep- peror's lieutenant, who was 
bon. y^. man ojrploh ^ J7ep called Labienus. Then they 



l3com, instead of him, d. pL of he he ; Etym. 37 ^. 
^ Gepat, indie, per. from pirdii to pass over ; Etym, 80. 
- * bunb ehcacijum eightt/ ; Etym. Note 
* CDcn opjfloh j see Etym. 98. 
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caj-epep ^epepan. jre pejr (the Britons) took stakes, 
Labicnii]^ jehaten. Daje- and drove all the ford of a 
namon \^ palaj*. anb a^pi- certain river with sharp great 
pon f umjie ea pojib ealne stakes, under the water ; 
mi6 jfoeappum pilutn (the) river is called Thames. 
3jieatttm mnan ])am pe- Wheu the Romans found 
t:epe. fy ea hatte Temefe. that, then th^ would not go 
Da f onpunbon ]>a Ro-' over the ford: then fled the 
mam. ]ni nolbon hi papon Britons to the wood fast- 
opep Jwne popb. )?a plujon nesses, and the emperor 
J?a Bpytrpalap to }?am pubii conquered entirely many 
paspptenum. *j pe kapepe chief towns by great battles, 
^ecD^e pe! mane;^a he h- and again passed into Gaul, 
buph mib mycelum je- 
pinne. ^ ept 2^pat mto 
Iialpalum: — Sax, Cktm. 
edn, Giison, p. 1. & 2. 



5. Account of the Saxom e&mri^ into Britain. 

An CCCCXLIX. hep A.D. 449. Here Martian 
CDaptianup ^ Valentinia- and Valentiniap took the 
nup onpenjon pice. *J empire, and reigned seven 
picfobon viipmrep:- On years. In their days Hengist 
heopa ba^um l^en^ept ^ and Horsa, invited by Vor- 
l^pra ppom Pypt^eopne tigern, king of the Britons, 
jcla^obe Bpecta cynm^e to his aid, came to Britain 
to puirume. jepohton in tlie place which is called 
Bpytene on Jjam ptac^e Ebsfleet : at first to the 
]?e ip jenomneb Yppinep- assistance of the Britons; 
pleot. aepept Bpyccum to but they after against them 
pultume. ac hy ept on hy fought. The king com- 
puhton:-^ Sc cinj het hi manded them to fight 
treohran ajien Pihtap. ^ agmnst the Picts, and they 
hi ppa b^ban pije haep- so did, and victory bad 
bon ppa hpaji ppa hi co- wheresoever they came : 
mon:- Di ^Sa penbe to They then sent to the An- 
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An^Ie. *J hccon hcom fen- gles, and desired them to 

ban majie pulrum. *j heom send more assistance, aud to 
fejjan Bpytpalana nahc- them told the inactivity of 
nejje.lSaej* lanbepcyj-ta. the Britons, and the land's 

fruitfuhiess. 

bij^afenbanheomoiape They then sent to them 
pultum. %a com ] a menn more assistance : then came 
op Vjiim maej^um Geji* men from three provinces of 
manie. op 6aib-Seaxum. Germany, from the Old- 
op An^lum. op Jotnim:* Saxons, from the Angles^ 
Oj: Jotiim comon Eanr- (and) from the Jutes. From 
pape. ^ pihtpajie. f i]" peo the Jutes came men of Kent 
maeit) j?e nii cajiba^) on and Wight; that is the peo- 
piht. *j f cynn on }^ept- pie that now dwell in Wight, 
Sexum man jyc her and that tribe among the 
Jutna cynn:* Op Galb- West Saxons which they 
Saxon comon 6apc-Sexa. yet call the race of the Jutes, 
anb Su^-Sexa anb J^epr- rrom the Old-Saxons came 
Sexan :• the East-Saxons, and South- 

Saxons, and West-Saxons. 

Op Anjle comon. pe 4 From the An^^les, (whose 
pi^^an ptob peytijbecpix cDuntry from that time stood 
Jutum "3 Seaxura. " Gape deserted (being) between the 
Gnjie. CDl^^el-An3la. Jutes and Saxons) came the 
GQeajica. anb ealle Nop^- East- Angles, Mid-Angles, 
ymbjia:- t>eopa hejie- the Merciansi. and all the 
tojan paepon t^ej^en ;e- Northumbrians : their iead- 
bpo^Spaften^epfjfooppa. ers were two brothen, Hen- 
f paejiott pihtjilpep puna, gist and Horsa, that were 
Pihtjilp paep pittmj. the sons of ^^ ihtgils, Wiht- 
Pittapectmj.peccapob- gils was the son of Witta, 
nmj. ppam 'San fobne Witta of Wecta, Wecta of 
apoc eall upe cyne-cynn. Woden, from this Woden 
^ Su^^an-hymbpa ear: " arose all our royal race and 
-f^Scupon Chanm. An. 449. Southumbrian also. 
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6. On the Compilation of Domesday-bcok, 

An. MLXXXV. Da pU- A.D. 1086- Then TTii- 
lelm €n^1a lanbef c^n^ liam England^s king held a 

hrxpbemycelje^eaht:. anb gnuit consultation, and a very 
fpij?e beope jrpaece pi^ deep conference with his 
hi|- pitan vmbe \\y lanb witan about this land, how 
hu hit pfcjie jcj-ect. o^tie it was held, and by what 
xnib hpilcon inannon. men. 

Senbe )?a opep eall Go- lie then sent bis men over 
2la lanb into alcepe f cipe all England into every shire, 
hif men. ^ lett a^an ut; and let seek out how many 
hu pela hunbpeb h]^ba hundred hides were within 
paepon mnon {^aepe j-cipe. the shire, or what lands 
oc)e)c lipicc ye cynj him the king himself liad, and 
)^ylp haepbe lanbej-. *j op- cattle on the land; and what 
per mnan ianbe. revenue he ought to have, 

o^%e hpilce ^epihta he for the 12 months, of that 
ahte to habbanne to xii. shire* 
mon%um op ])a&pe fcipe. 

6ac he lett ^^ppitan Also he let (them) write 
hu micel lanbep hip apce* how mueh famd his archbi- 
bipcopap haepbon. hip shops had, and his bishops, 
leob bipcopap. 'j hip ab- and his abbots, and his earls, 
bocap anb hip eoplaj . anb and, lest I tell it longer, 
Jjeah ic hic lenjpe telle, what or how much each 
hpaer otS^c hn mycel aelc man had, who was in En- 
man haepbe j?c lanb-pt- ^land possessed of property, 
tenbe paep innan Gnjla m land or in cattle, and how 
lanbe. on lanbe o^^e on much money it was worths 
oppc. 1 humycelpeophit So very narrowly he per- 
)«ape pup%. Spa pp;^%e mitted it to be searched out, 
neappehce he hit lett ut that there was not a single 
appypian. nay an cxlpi^^ hide nor a yard of land, nor 
hibe. ne an ;t;yjTbc lanbe)^. indeed — it is shameful to 
ne pnpf^on hir pceame tell, but it seemed to him 
to tellanne. ac hit ne no shame to do — an ox, nor 
t'uhte him nan pceame to a cow, nor a pig was left 
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bonne, an pxc. ne an cu. that was not set in bis writ- 
ne an jrpinnaef belypon f ing; and all the writings 
naep j^epat on hipjeppite. were brought to him after- 

^ ealle J^a jeppita paepon wards, 
jebpoht to him y-y^^an:- 
Sawou Chron. An. 1085. 



7. The Letter^ of the Br 'Uons. 

. Aetiup psef ^pibban Aetius was a tiurd time 
p}>e conriil *j cyninj on consuland governor of Rome 
Rome. (CCCCXLV.) to (A.D.446). To this (man), 
%yfum ]>a ])eappenban the afflicted remnant of the 
iape Bpytta j^nbon a^p- Britons send a letter; tlie 
enbjeppic. psejr jre ppuma beginning was thus written. 
apjMCcn. 

Gctio ^pija cyninja ** To Ettius thrice consul 
hep ip Bpytta ^eonj "j here are the Briton*s sighs 
geomepiinj:- Anb on and groans.'* And in con- 
popJ?jeonje* ^aep a[?penb- elusion of the letter they 
jeppitef' ^uj- hi heojia thus expressed their misery, 
ypmjjo apehton. Ujr bpi- The Barbarians drive us 
pa]? ^a aellpeopban to to the sea; the sea drives 
pi^pcupe]? up peo pas to us back to the Barbarians ; 
%5am allpeopbum. betpih between these two, we thug 
him tpam pe ^up tpeo- endure a twofold dtath, 
pealbne bea)? ^popia)?. either we are slain, or drown- 
o}7]je pticobe beo}?. ojjje on ed in the sea." 
pae abpuncene:* 



* After the departure of the Romans from Britain, the inhabitants 
were unable to defend themselves from the Picts and Scots : they, 
therefore, wrote the following letter to procure the assistance of the 
Romans. The Saxon is King Alfred's translation, from the Latin of 
Bede*8 £dr2efta«<u«/ History. 

* Foplfgeon^e condurion ; composed of pop^ forth, forward and 
jconT, jan3f,or35on5, agmng, 

* ii!)peii>>7^(7}iir a letter ; coi^posed of a*|ieub an errand or a mes^ 
Mge, &c, ai^d jeppittin wtUten, 
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Deah Ve hi -%ajr Stn; Though they told these 
faebon. ne mihron hi nae- things, they could get no 
ni^ne pulnim aet: him be- assistance from him; for, at 
jitan. ]:op c)t)n on ^Sa^lcan that time, he was occupied 
tih he piEjr abyi^ab mib in a severe war with Bledla 
hepijiuii jepeohrum pv6 and Attila, kings of the 
Biaeblan Acillan K^una Huns, 
cy n 1 n^um : — jBeUe, ed, 
SmiiA, p. 481. 



8. A Speech of a Saxon Ealdemum** 

Dyphc me \y jej*epen Of this sort appears to me, 
cyninj ^ij* anbpajibe hp O king, this present life of 
manna on eopj^an co pi))- men on earth, in compari- 



* The speech was delivered in (ficena jemoc) the assembly of the 
wLse^ convened at Godnmndingahum (the protection of the Gods)^ 
now Godmundhamj a little to the east of York^ by Edwin king of tiie 
province of NorUiumbria, in 625, to consider the propriety of receiving 
the Christian faith. This speech is peculiarly interesting^ being de* 
livered by an illiterate Saxon, with no other knowledge than such as 
his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfred's Saxon translation given 
in the text is jirobubly as near the original iis it ran be now obtained : 
but Bede's Latin, with a tmnslation, is appended to thi$i Note, that 
every reader may have the pleasure of examining tlie same ideas when 
clothed in a diirerent and more comely dress. 

Talis mihi videtur. Rex, vita honunum pramis in terris, ad com- 
parationem ejus quod nobi$ incerium eii iemporis, quale. cum te re- 
sidetUe ad ccmam cum du&bm acmmislriM tuts tempore brumaU, aceemo 
quidemfoco in medio et caUdo effecto c€e9iaculo,Jkrentibu8 autemfona 

per omnia turbinibus hiemalium pluviarum vel nivium, adveniensque unu9 
passerum domum citissime pervolaverit , qui nnn per nnitm ostium ira^re- 
dteris max per aliud txierit. Ipso quidem tempore quo inttts est, hutms 
tempestate non langitur,sed lamen parvissimo spatio serenitatis admo- 
mentum excurso, moxdc hieme in hiemem regrediens, tuis oculis elabitur, 
Jta luBc vita homiuum admodkum apparet ; quidauiem tequatur, quidoe 
praces$eriipror$us ignoramuM* Vnde si luec nova doctrina cerHus ali^ 
qtad atiulerit, merito esse sequendatideiur, — Bede^ lib. II. cap. xiii. 

The present Ufe of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that after-period which is so uncertain to ns^ tp resemble a scene at 
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metenfj-fc Vajie tibe %e son of the time which is un« 
ujr uncu)y ip 17a ^ehc j^a known to us. Likeasyousit- 
^Su et jrpaef enbum ptte ting at a feasts amidst your 
mib %inum ealbopman- Ealdermen and Thegnes in 
num ^ ^ejnum on pinrep winter time, and the fire is 
tibe. ^ yy pyp onseleb. *j lighted, and the hall warm- 
^in heall jepypmc^. "J hit ed: and it rains, arid snows, 
pine ^ ymye f-typme and rages without. Then 
lire. Cume ^onnc an comes a sparrow and present- 

{peappa. "j hpaeblice f ly flies about the hall. It 
up ^uph pleo. *i cume comes in at one door ; goes 
%uph oj'jie bupu in. %ujih out at another. In the time 
o]>pe ur jepite:* hfxt that it is in» it is not touched 
hie on %a tib %e he inne by the winter's storm, but 
hif, ne hi]> hpineb mib \>y that is only for a moment, 
j^opme ^aep pintpep. ac and the least space, for from 
f bij? an eajan bpyhcm ^ winter it soon again cometh 
f laspte pasc. ac he fona into winter* 
op pinrpa in pmceji eft 
cymej? :• 

Spa %onne %ip monna So also this life of men 
lip to mebtn^clum pace endurethalittle space. What 
mtfj>e]>, hpa&t Vasp pope- there is going before, or what 
jan^e. o])]>e hpaet )>aep there is following after, we 
aeptejipyh^e pe ne cun- know not. Wherefore, if this 



one of your wintry fetsfs. As ycm are silting with your eakkmnen 
and th^;ns about yoUj the fire bhudng in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered by its warmth,— Huid while storms of rain and snow are 
raging without, — a little sparrow flies in at one door, roams around oar 

festive meeting, and passes out at some other entrance. While it is 
among us it feels not the wintry tempest. It enjoys the short comfort 
and serenity of its transient stay ^ but then, plunging into the winter 
from which it had flown^ it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the 
life of man. It acts and thinks before us ; bnt, as of what meceded 
its appearance among us we are ignorant, ao are we of all that is 
destined to come afterwards. If^ then, on this momentons future this 
new doctrme reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it ii 
in my opinion entitled to our acqoiesoenoe." Turner's Hbionf if tkt 
AnglO'Saxons, ¥ol. i. p. 2d 1 . 



ALF11BD*S BOBTHIUS. 



Hon:* Fopfon 311: jjeop 
mpe laji opiht cu]>\\cpe ^ 
jepij-enlicpe bpin^e. hco 

pyiijean 



new lore bring auglit more 
certain and more «admn- 

tageous, then is it of such 

worth that we should foUow 
it. 



9. JCing^ AlfretTs Preface to his Translation of Boe* 
thius^s^ Consolation of Philosophy * 

/6 IF Ren kunini:; fvey Alfred, king, was the 
pealh[-tob jjij-^e bee. *j hie translator of this book ; and 
ojp bec-Lebene on Snjhfc from book- Latin into £n- 
pent)e.fpahionuijr2ebon glish turned it, as it now is 
hpilum he }xtte )>opb be done. Awhile be put down 
popbe. hpilum anbjit o\l word for word, awhile sense 
anbjire ppa ppa he hit \vi for sense, so as he the most 
ppeotolopCj anbjit pulh- manifestly and intellectually 
copt gepeccan mihte pop might explain it ioi the va- 
J>aem miptlicum "J mani;^- rious and manifold contem- 
peal^inn popbum 'jbipjum phitions and occupations that 
j^e hme oft; a^^jrep je on oft, both in mind and in 
mobe 2e on lichoman bip* body, busied him. 
joban :• 

Da bipju up pint ppij?e The cares are very diffi- 
eappo^ pime ^e on hip ba- cult for us to number, which 
jum on \2l picu becomon in his days came on the 



* Anitius Manlius Severinus Boethiua or iioetius, a Roman phi- 
losopher, was descended of a patrician familv, and in A.D. 510 was 
advanced to the conmilship. He was a proratund scholar, and well 
▼ersed in mathematical learning. He also defended the Catholic 
against the Arians, in a treatise ** I)e Unilate." For his zeal in de- 
fcndiriG^ Albinu.s the senator, Theodoric, king of Italy, sent him pri- 
soner to tlie tower of P;ivia, where lie wrote his immortal book De 
Consolatione Philosophue," which has passed through numerous edi- 
tion8, and wqb translated into Anglo-Saxon by our illustrious king 
, Alfred; into English, first by Chaucer, about 1360, and afterwarcb 
by many other Iwnds ; the best of these w that of 1712^ in 12ino. 
liond. by Lord Viscount Preston, and the one by the Rev. Philip Rid- 
fmthf with good notes and iUustratiom, 8vQ. Lond. 1795 » 
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\>e he luibejipanjen hae j:be. 
;)])eah )ia he }>af boc haepDe 
jeleopnobe ^ op Laebene 
to Gnjlij-cum j-pelle je- 
penbe. *J jepophce hi cpc 
ro leo]7e. f*pa f-pa heo nu 
jebon ip 

Anb nu bit. fop 
Gobcf naman he alp^ 
?rlrne ]^apa )?aj^ hoc 
paeban lyj-ce ))at he pop 
hme jebibbe. him ne 
pitre 3ip he hit pihtltcop 
onjite. ];onne he mihte. 
pop ]>?em ]fe aeic moti pceal 
DC hip anbjitep mge)>e anb 
be hip aemettan pppaecan 
^cct he pppec^ boii f 
f he be^ : — Alfred's Boe- 
t/iiuSy ed. liawlittson, Pref, 
p. X. 



government which he had 
undertaken. Yet he learned 
this book, and turned it from 
Latin to the English phrase, 
and made it moreover into 
song, so as it is now done. 

And now may it be, and 
for God's name he beseech- 
eth every one of those that 
desire to read this book, that 
they pray for him, and do 
not blame him if they should 
more rightly understand it 
than he could: because that 
every man should, according 
to the measure of his un- 
derstanding, and uccoiding 
to his leisure, speuk what lie 
speaketh, and do what lie 
doetli. 



10. Kiti^ Alfreds TlwngJits^ on Wealth and Libe^ 

rality. 

Seje me nu hpaej^ep pe Tell nu^ now whether thy 
|)in pela ^mep ))ancep ppa riches, that in thine own 
beope peo* \e poj^ hip thought aie so precious, he 
ajenjiejecynbc hpsejjep ic so from their own nature, 
^e pec2;e j^eah f hit jp op But yet, I tell thee that what 
hipa3enpe ^ecy nbe nap op is so of its own nature, is not 

« In the translation of Boetluus, king Alfred has so much enlnrged 
.upon the text of his author, and added so many of his own thoaghts 

and feelings, that various parts of his Saxon translation may be con- 
sidered :ts short essays upon the different subjects introf^uced by Boe- 
thius y tiie following extracts are^ therefore, generally ascribed to 
AUred. 
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])inpe. jip hit )?onne hip 
agenpe ^ecftibe ip najf* op 
)>inpe. hpi eapr %u ]K)nne 
a betepa pop hip 

Seje me nu hpaer hip 
ye bcopap: )>ince. hpae}?ep 
>e jolb J?e hpaet ic pac 
>eah 7;olb :• Ac )>eah hic 
nu jolb peo *j beope. }>eah 
bi^ hlipeabi^pa Icop- 
penbpa pe j^e hit peliS. 
%onne pe Jje hit ^abepaB 1 
on ol^pum peapa%. eac 
}7a pelanbeo%hlipeabi2pan 
^leoptaelpan )7onne }>onne 
hie mon pelV. ]>onne hie 
bcon. }7onne hi mon ja- 
bpa^ healr:. 

I^paer peo jitpunj je- 
be^ hcope ^irpepap lajie 
aegj^ep Gobe ^^e mon- 
num. 'j ))a cypta jebo^S ]>a 
pmle leoptaele ^ hhpea- 
bije 1 peopJ?e aejj^ep je 
Gobe. 2^ monnum %e hie 
lupiatt:- Nu f peoh ])ontie 
2e^))ep ne inncj beon 
iTiib ]?am J}e hit pel}? mib 
]jam J>e hit nim^. nu ip 
popJia?m ?rlr peoh betepe 
^ beoppyp)?pe jepealb 
)>onne gehealbcn \~Alfrn 
Bori. p. 23 & 24. 



so from thee. If tlu ii of its 
own nature it be so, and not 
of thine, why art thou then 
ever the better for its good ? 

Tell me now whieh of 
these thou thinkest the most 
dear/ Is it gold ? I know 
that gokl avails something. 
But though it now be gold, 
and dear to us, yet he will 
be more renowned, and more 
belovedy who gives it, than 
he who gathereth it, or plun- 
de» it from others. Soriches 
are more reputable and esti- 
mable when men give them, 
than they are when men ga- 
ther and hold them. 

Hence covetousntss mak- 
eth the avaricious lontbsome 
both to God and man ; while 
bounty maketh us' always 
plea&ing and famous, and 
worthy both to God and to 
men who love it. Now as 
property may not belong 
both to tliose who <;ive it, 
and to those who receive 
it, then is it ahvays better 
and more valuable when 
given than when held. 



1 1. O/* a Good Name* 

Genoh ppetol ^mt ip. This is elear enough, that 
f te job pojib *] job hlipa a good word and good fame, 
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aslcej- monner hij^ betejia are better and more precious 
^ beojijia. ponne aeni^ toeveryman than anyrichea. 
pela. hpat f popb ^epylj^ The word fiUeth the ears of 
eallpa J^apa eapan ]fe hit all wbobear it; and it thrives 
jehepjj. ^ ne bi}? Jjeah no not the less with those who 
^^laepfc mib }>am hit speak it. It openeth the va- 
j-ppic)? hip heoptaii ibel- cancy of the heart; it pierces 
neppe hit opena^. ^ J?acp through other hearts that are 
o'Spep heoptan belocene locked up, and in its pi ogress 
hit J)uphpaBpJ?. on )>ain among them it is never di- 
raepelbe ]?aji betpyx ne nnnished No one can slay 
hip hit no ^epanob. ne it with a sword, nor bind it 
mae^ hit mon mib ppeopbe with a rope, nor ever kill it« 
opplean. ne mib pape je- 
bmban. ne hit na?ppe ne 
acpil^. — Baei, p. 24. 



12. On the Advantages of.ihe Rich, 

l^pasj^ep ^Se nii licijen " Dost thou like fair 
)!aB2epu lonb Da anb^ lands?*' Then mind an- 
ppopobe f mob )»aepe ^e- swered to reason and said : 

fceabpipneppe "J cpas^S. 

t>pi nepceolbemehcian " Why should I not like 

paejep lanb. hu nc ij- ]:a2t fair lands ? How! is not 
pe paejepeptra bccl Gobep that the fairest part of God's 
gepceapra. pull opt pe creation ? Full oft we re- 
pae^niaji j^mylrjie pas. joice at the mild sea, and 
eac punbpia]> J^aep phrep also admire the beauty of 
J^aspe pmnan anb J^aep the sun, and the moon, and 
monan eallpa J^apa of all the stars." 
j'teoppena. 

Da anbppopobe pe pip- Then answered wisdom 

bom anb peo jepceabpip- and reason to the mind, and 

nep Jjam mobe "j \\\y thus said :— How be- 
cpae^. ftpaet belimp|> j?e longeth to thee their fair- 
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heopa f T^i^ejancpi-c. hpa?ji ness ? Durst thou glory 
^11 bupjic jilpan f heopa that its beauty is thine ? It 
paBjepnej" \nn pc. ncj-e is not, it is not. How ! 
neye* hu. ne paf*t j^u f jfu Knowest not thou that thou 
heopa nanne ne jepophtr* madest none of them? If 
efc. ac jip J?u jilpan piUc. thou wilt glory ; glory in 
gilp Gobep God, 

fopsejjep ]?u lui jpasjeppa ** Whether now dost thou 
bloprmaena p<T;^;m;^e on rejoice in the fairer blossoms 
eaj^tpan j^pelce }ni hie je- of Eastc-r, as if thou hadst 
fcope. hpa?J?ep Jju nu fpel- luade them ; — canst thou 
cef auhc p^pcan mae^e. now make any such? or hast 
dS'Se ^epophtep habbe. thou made them? Not&o, not 
nefe nepe. ne bo }7U ppa. so. Do not thou thus. Is itnow 
hpa3j?ep hit nu J>inep je^ from thy power that the har- 
pealSep j le f pc h^ujipcj-t vest is so rich in fj u'its ? 
pie ppa pelij on pasptmum. How ! Do I not know that 
hu nc pat ic f hit ip no this is not in tiiy power? 
nnep jepealbep. ftpi eapt Why art thou iniiamed with 
m«onne onaeleb mib ppa such an idle joy? or why 
ibele ^epean. o%%e hpi lu- lovest thou strange goods so 
papt %u l>a ppemban ^ob immeasurably as if they now 
ppa unjemetlice. ppelce had been thine own ? 
hi pen )?ine jet nu. 

penpt \)u ma^^e peo " Thinkest thou that for- 
pvp^ ]je jebon \>pct ]?a tune may do for thee, that 
pm-^ bine ajene pica J>a those things be thine own, 
J7e heopa a^ene^ecynbjie which of their own nature 
^ebon ppembe. nepe nepe. are made foreign to thee ? 
niphicno J»e jecj^nbe^te Not so, not so. It is not 
}>u hi aje. ne him nip je- natural to thee that thou 
bypbe f hi jje pol7;!en. ac shouldest possess them; nor 
Jja heopencunban J^niii; Jje does it belong to them that 
l^int 7;ccynbe. naep J?aep they should foHow thee. But 
eojij^iican the heavenly things, they are 

natural to thee; not these 
earth-like ones. 
DapeopJ?lican pa::pt:maj- "The earthly fruits are 
jrm t^jepceapenenerenum made for animals to subsist 

u 
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to anblipene. -J pojiulb on ; and the riches of the 
pelan ^ynt jej-ceapene to world are made to deceive 
bij-pice )?am monnum J>e those men that are like an i- 
beoj? neatenum jclire. f mals ; that are unrighteous 
heo]> unpihrpi|-e un^e- and insat'iuble. To tliese^ 
mctpaef ce. to pi\m hi cac they also oftenest come, 
becumajj optoft. 

Gip fu )>onne ?Sa»t ?;e- " If thou wilt then have 
, met habban pille. 1 Sa this moderation, and wilt 
nyb feappe pitan pille. know what necessity re- 
))onneif})aecmete*jbjiync quires; this is, that meat 

claj^aj' anb rol to fpel- and drink and clothes, and 
cum cpc-epte j-pelce tools for such craft as thou 
cuiinc ji ^e ly ;?;ecynbe ^ knowt st, are natural to thee, 
f Jje If jnht to habbenne. and are what it is right for 
hpelc ppemu ijr ^Se f Jyaet thee to have. What ad- 
J?u pilnije Jjipfa anbpeap- vantage is it to thee that 
benajepaelj^aopepjemet. thou shouldest desire these 
yonne hie naj'cji ne ma^on temporal riches above mea- 
ne J?in jehclpan. ne heojui sure, when they can neither 
pelppa. On ppifie lytlon help thee nor tliemselves ? 
hiejia haey]) peo jecyuh With very Httle of them 
jenoj, on ppa miclum heo hath nature enough : with 
haepj) jenoj yfSi pe aeji so much she has enough, as 
pppascon. Gip |7U heope we before mentioned. If 
mape pelept. opep rpe^a tbou usest more of them, 
o^SSe hit ]je bejiaj?. o^%e one of these two things hap- 
hit ]>e yenh unpynpum bi)?. pens : either they hurt thee, 
o^^)c unjetepe o'^^e ppe- or they are un})ieasaiit. In- 
ccnhc eall f fu nii opep convenient or dangerous is 
gemet bept. Gip J^u nu all that thou now doest be- 
opeji jemet itpt. oJjJjc yond moderation. If thou 
bpincpt. o^$%e claj^a ]>e ma eatest now, or drinkest, im- 
onha2ppt]?onne J?u jjuppe. moderately ; or hast more 
'j«o opepmj ]?e pupf) owe clothes on than thouneedest, 
to pape. o^'Se toplasttan. the excess becomes to thee 
o^^e to unjepipenum. either sorrow or nauseous, 
oS^e to plio. or unsuitable or dangerous. 

Trip ]>u nu pciipt ;^ te "If thou thiukest that 
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punbojilice ^^pela hpelc extraordinary apparel be any 
])eap]>m^nb pe. ]>onne honour, then I assert the ho-* 
itclle ic jja peopj^mynb })a nour to belong to thework- 
pyphtan J?e hie pophte. man who wrouejht it, and 

nrpp na j^e. J^e py]^hzd \f not to tliee. The workman 
Gob. cpaefc ic J^asp is (iod, whose skill I praise 
hcpije on. in it. 

Penjrt ]7U ]7aet j-eo men- Thinkest thou that a 
^10 ^inpa monna |>e mae^e great company of servants 
Don jejraehjne. nepe nepe. will make thee happy ? Not 
acjiphieypelerint.^Sonne so, not so. But if they be 
pint hie ]fe pleolicpan *J evil, then are they more dan- 
^eppicnepuljiaii jehrrpb gerous to thee ; and more 
J?onne jenaspb. pojif^ani troublesome, if bound to 
ypele J^cxnap bcoji pvnile thee, than if thou Imdst them 
heopa hlapppbep pienb. not, because evil t/iegns will 
Gip hi Jjonne jobe beo]> always be their lord's ene- 
hlapopb holbe "J untpi- mies. If they be good and 
realbe hu ne beo}) f )7onne faithful to their lord, and not 
heopa jobcp. naep }»inep. of double mind — ^How ! Is 
hu miht ]?u Jronne |?e a^- not this their virtue? it is not 
man heopa job. jip )?u thine. How canst thou then 
nu f>.Tp ^ilppc. hu ne possess their virtue? If thou 
jilppt \\\ |>onne heopa now gloriest in this — How ! 
jobep. na?p ^inep:- Dost thou not glory in their 

^ifr* Boet. p. 25 & 26. merit ? It is not thine.** 



13. On Power. 

Se anpealb naeppe ne Power is never a good, 
bij> job. baton pe 30b pie unless be be good that has 
ye hme h2e)>be. ]^eah hit; it ; and that is the good of 
bi]? %dep monnep job. nap the man, not of the power. 
%a^p anpealbep. Gip pe an- If power be goodness, why 
pealb job bi)?. pop j^am hit: then is it that no man by his 
bi^. J?aDt te nan man poja douiiuiun can come to the 

u 2 
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hif piccnecynv^ tocpaep- virtues, and to merit? but 
tiiin. ^ to mebemneffe. by his virtues and merit he 
Ac pop hiy cpaeptum ^ comes to dominion and 
pop hijr mebumnej-jre he power. Thus no man is 
•cymj^ to pice 1 to an- better for his power ; but if 
pealbe. ne bi]? nan mon he be good, it is from bis 
pop hip anpeatoe na ]ie be- virtues that he is good, 
tepe.ac pop hip cpseptum From his virtues he becomes 
he hco]> ^ob ip he 30b h\]y. woi thy of power, if he be 

. pc^ji h\j- cjia?ptiim he woi:U)y of it. 
bi^ anpealbcp peopj?e. jip 
he hip peopfjc bij?. 

Leopnia]? pop]>am pip« Learn therefore wisdom ; 

• bom. ]x)nne ^e hme ^e- and when you have learned 
leopnob haebben. ne pop- it, do not neglect it. I tell 
ho^ia]? hine l^onne. Donne you then without any doubt, 
pecje ic cop buton :ulcum that by that you may coinc 
tpcon. f majon J?iijih to power, though you should 
hmcbce uman Co nnpcalbc. not desire the power. You 
J?cah je no J^aep anpealbep need not be solicitous about 
ne pilni2an. NeJ^uppon power, nor strive after it. 

no hojian on ^Sam an- if you be wise and good, it 
pealbe* ne him acprcp will follow you, though you 
Jjpmjan. jip 3c pipe bij? ^ should not wish it. 
jobe. he pile poljian cop. 
Jjeahjc hip no nc pilnian. 
^l/r. BoeL p. 31 & 32. 



14. On King Alfred's PriuLipka of Govermnent. 

6ala Irepceabpipnep. O Reason! thou know- 

iip^L't c)Li papt me nrxppe est that covetousness, and 
pco 3;itpun3; *j peojemaijj? the possession of this earthly 
%ippep cop^hran anpcal- power, I did not well like, 
bep pop pel ne licobe. ne nor strongly desired at all 
10 eaUep pop f pi)>e ne this earthly kingdom, except 
jipnbe Jyippep eopj^hcan oh 1 I desired materials for 
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picep btitoii la ic piinobe the work that I was com* 

]?eah anbpeojiccj" to jiam manded to do. This was 
peojice]?emebebobenpaej" that I might unfiactiously 
to pypcanne. f pap f ic and becomingly steer and 
unppacobhce ^ jejiipen- rule the power that was com- 
lice mihte fteopan ^ pec- mitted to me — What! thou 
can ]K>ne anpealb ]7e me knowest that no man may. 
bepaspt pa^p. )3pa&t ^Su know any craft nor rule, or 
papt f nan mon ne mae^ steer any power, without 
naiiinc cpa;pt cy^an. nc tools and materials. There 
naenne anpealD peccan are materialb for every craft, 
ne ptiopan biitum rolum without which a man cannot 
^ anbpeopce. f bit> aslcejr work in that craft* 
cnasptej^ anbpeopc f mon 
^one cpaefTt buton p]^pcan 
ne mae;. 

Daetbi]?]>onnec]^nm3ep These are the materials 
peopc anbpeopc hip to! of a king's work, and his 
mib to picpianne. f he tools to govern with, that he 
haebbe hip lanb pull TYian- have his hinds fully peopled; 
nob. he pceal haebban je- that he should have prayer- 
. bebmen. ^ pypbmen. ^ men, and army-men, and 
peopcmcn. )Spast]?upa]rt; work-men. What! thou 

i^^tte btttan %if*um to- knowest that without these 
umnan c^nm; hip cpaspt tools no king may show his 
ne maej cy^an. skill. 

Daet ip^eac hip anb- These are also his mate- 
peopc. f he habban pceal rials, that with these tools he 
to Jjam tolum j^am J^pim should have provision for 
jepeppcipum bipipte. f ip these three classes ; and 
fbme heopa bipift lanb their provision then is, land 
to bu^ianne. J 3ipta. ^ to inhabit, and gifts, and 
paepnu. ^ met^. ^ ealo. ') weapons, and meat, and ale, 
clajjap. ^ je hpa^c J?asp Jje and clothes, and what else 
J>a }ipe jepcppcipap beho- that these three classes need; 
piajj. nc ma^j he butan nor can he without these 
piim )inp tol jehealban. keep his tools ; nor without 
ne butan j^ipum tolum these tools can he work any 
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nan ]^apa j^in^a pypcan fe of those things that it is 
hitn beboben ij* to ffji" commanded him to do. 

ccnne. 

Fop Jiy ic pilnobe anb- For this purpose I desired 
peopcej^ pone anpealb mib materials to govern that 
to jepeccenne. f mine power with, that my skill 
cpseptajr tl anpealb ne and power might not be 
pupbe pojijipen ^ pojiho- given • up and concealed* 
len. pojij^am selc cpasjrt ^ But evei^ virtue and every 
aslc anpealb h\\> pna pop- power will soon become 
calbob popppujob. ^ip oldened and silenced if they 
he hip butan pij-bome. be without wisdom. There* 
popJ?am nc maej non mon fore no man can bring forth 
naenne rj^-rpr pop]>bpm- any virtue without wisdom : 
jan butan pipbome. pop- hence whatsoever is done 
pam ppa hpaet ppa j^uph through folly, man can never 
byp2^ jebon bi%. ne mas; make that to be virtue, 
hit mon naeppe to cpsepte 
jepecan, 

Dat ip nu hpa^opt to This I can now most truly 
pecjanne. f ic pihiobe say, that I have desired io 
peopjjpullice to libbanne live worthUjf ivh'de I lived , 
J?a hpile J^e ic hpebe. "J and after my life to leave to 
aeptep mmum hpe J^am the mm that sh&M be after 
monnum to laepanne. asp- me a rememirance m good 
tep me paepen jemynb on works, 
jobum peopccum:* 
^ifr. Boet. p. 36 & :37. 



15. Virtue better than Fame. 

ftpact popptob J)onne What then has it profited 
J^m beteptum mannmn. the best men that have been 
J>e mji up paepon. f hi ppa before us, that they so very 
ppife pifnobon *aep ibelan much desired this idle glorv, 
jilpep -j jiacp hhpan aeptep and this fame after their 
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heopa i)ea])e. o%%e hpset death ; or what will it profit 
poji|icent hit )>aiTi l^e nu those who now esdst ? 
pnbon. 

Dy fccyie aclcum men There is more need to 
mape Seajip f he pilnobe every man that he should 
p[;o(5pa cpncpta. }x)iuie desire good quaHties than 
leajrep hhpan, J^paetheep^ false fame. What will he 
he aet )?ara hhjpan. aepteji have from that fame, after 
))aer lichoman ^ebale *J the separation of the body 
j^aspe paple. Du ne piton and the soul? How! do we 
pe f ealle men lichomlice not know» that all men die 
ppeltaf>. *j J?eah peo papl bodily, and yet their souls 
bi^ hbbenbe. Ac peo papl will be living ? But the soul 
raeji}i ppij^e ppcolice to departs very free -like to 
neoponum. jjonne f mob heaven. Then the mind 
him pelpum jepita bij? will itself be a witness of 
Gobejr pillan : — Alfred^^ God's will, 
BaeL p. 42« 

16. King Alfred^ s Ideas of the System of Nature^ 

An Sccppenb ip buton One Creator is beyond 
aelcum tpeon. "j pe ip eac any doubt; and he is also 
pealbenb heoponep ^ eoji- the governor of heaven and 
)>an ^ ealjia ^epceafzta je- earth, and of all creatures 
jrepenlicpa eac un^ejne- visible and invisible. This 
penhcpa. f ip Gob /Plmih- is God Almighty* AU things 
tij.^Sam)?eopia)i calle fa \c serve him that serve thee ; 
J>eopia)?, ]^a \c ciuinon. both those that know thee, 
je fa fe ne cunnon. je j^a and those that do not know 
7e hit piton f hic hnn thee; both they which nn- 
>eopiaJ?. je }?a j?e hit ny- derstand that they serve 
ton. Se ilea jepette una- him, and they which do not 
penbenblicne pibo. *] fea- perceive it. The same hath 
pap. ^ eac ^ecynbelice appointed unchangeable laws 
pibbe eallum hip jcpceap- and custoins, and also a na- 
tum J»a )?a he polbe. *j ppa tural harmony among all his 
lan^e ppa he polbe. ]?a uu creatures, that they shoul(^ 
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jfculon f tanbau to po* now stand in the world as 
jiutee.. be hath willed^ and as long 

as he wills. 

Dapa unjrtillena ^e- The motion of all active 

jrceapta j-typin^ ne maej creatures cannot be stilled, 
no peopj^an ^ej cilleb. ne nor even alteied from their 
cac onpenb op Sam pyhe course, and from the ar- 
*j op ]}<Bj\e enbebypbneppe ran^einent which is provided 
fe him jepec ip. ac pean- for them* But he hath 
pealba hsep]? ealle hip je- power over all his creatures; 
rceaptappamibhipbpible and^ as with his bridle, con- 
Depanjene. ^cto^ene. fines, restrains, and admo* 
^emanobe ppa f hi naiij^ep nishes them ; so that they 
ne jeptillan nc inuton. nc can neither be still, nor more 
eacppi))op ptypian. J>onne strongly stir, than the space 
he liim J^asC jepum hip of his ruling reins permits, 
pealble^epep topoplact. The Almighty God hath so 
Spaht'cpSpeaBhnihtijaGob coerced all his creatures with 
2ehea)yopabe ealle hip je- his dominion, that each of 
fceajrta mib hip anpealbe. them striveth against the 
]»aet heopa aelc pin% pi% other; and yet is so wreathed 
oj^ep. anb jjeah ppse^eS with it, that they may not 
oJ?ep f hie ne mocon to- slide awiiy from each other, 
phipan. ac hv6 jcpcjrpbe bnt are turned again to that 
ept to fam ilcan pyne Jjc same course that they ran 
hie eeji upnon. before. 

Anb j*pa peop]>a% ept Thus will it be again re- 
jeebnipabe. ppa hi hit pa- newed. Thus he varies it, 
jia?J f ^Sa pij)eppeapban that although the elements 
j^epccapta aejj^ep je hie of a contrary kind contend 
betpux him pinna^^. jc eac betwixt themselves, yet they 
paepte pibbe bcrpux him also had a firm peace toge- 
healbaS. Spa nu pyp ther. ITius do fire and 
t>eS^pxtep,^f2d^eojijte. water, now, and sea and 

mane^ao}?pa jepccapta. earth, and many other sub- 
Je beo^S a ppa unjeSpaepa stances. They will always 
betpux him ppa ppa hi be as discordant among 
l>eo^$. *j Jjeah he beoS ppa themselves, as they are now; 
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^e^paepa }»aette riofmf and yet they are so harmo« 

hi majon jepepan beon. nlzed, that they can not only 
ac ])if pup))op f heopa be companions, but this fur- 
puppuin nanbuconojypum tber happens, that indeed 
beon ne nitcj. Ac a j^ceal none can exist without the 
]?aBt piSeppeapbe f o^ep rest. The one contrariety 
pi]?eppeapbe jemetjian. fot ever restrains the other 

contrariety. 

Spa nu haep^S pe selmih- So the Almighty God 
teja Gob j-pij^e ^cj ceab- has most wisely and perti- 
piplice ^ fpi^'e hmpliceje- ncntly established the suc- 
pec -p^eppixlc eallum hip cessive changes of all thinj^s. 

• jepceapcum. Spa nu lenc- Thus now spring and har- 
ten'jha^ppept.on lencten vest. In spring things grow: 
hiti ZpejfS. anb on hasp- in harvest they become yel- 
pept hit pealpa^. tl ept low. Again, summer and 
pimep pmtep. on pu- winter. In summer it is 
mepa hit bi^ peapm. anb warm, and in winter cold, 
on pmtpa cealb. Spa eac So the sun biingeth light 
pio punne bpmj^ leohte days, and the moon enh'ght- 
bajap. ^ re mona liht on ens the night, through the 
niht.J'upnJ^aepilcanGobcp same Deily^s might. So the 
miht. Se ilea poppypnS same power admonishes the 
]>sepae pas f heo ne mot sea^ that it must not over** 
jH)ne J?eoppcpoIb opep- step the threshold of the 
ptaeppan {jsepe cop}?an. earth. But he hath appoint- 
Ac he ha^p^ heopa mcajicc ed its bouiularies, tliat it 
ppa jepette. f hie nc mot may not extend its limits 

^ hcojie tneapcc jebpaeban over the quiet earth, 
opeji }^^a ptiUan eoj)]?an. 

ClOib J)am ilcan 2;epece By the same government 
ip jepeaht ppi]?e anlic je- is the like interchange di- 
ppixle f^aep plobep ^ J?a^p rected of the flood and the 
ebban fia ;;^epetencr J7a he ebb. He permits this ap- 
laet ptanban f a hpilc he pointment to stand a.s long 
pile. Ac f onne acp J>e he as he wills it. But then, if 
^ jepealblej^cp popLxt ever he should let go the 
J^apa bpibla. pe he j^a je- reins of those bridles with 
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fceapta nu mib jebpib- which he has now restrained 
lobe hxjiX. f fee pij^ep- his creations^ the contrariety, 

peapbnej^. ]>c pe aen ymbe of which we have before 
jrppaecon. 51 p he t5a laet spoken, if he were to allow 

torliipan. jionne pophc- it to escape, would destroy 
"CdrS hi J>a pibbe f^c hi nii the |)e;ice that he now inain- 
healba^. *j pmb hcopa aclc tains. Each of them would 
on ojjeji aeptep hip ajc- contend with the other after 
num pillan. 1 poplaetaS his own will, and lose their 
heopa jepepjiaebenne. ^ combination, and destroy all 
popbo% ealne ]?yf ne mib* this world, and bring thein- 
baneapb. "j peopjja^S him- selves to nothing. The same 
pelpc to naiihre. Se ilea God combines people in 
Gob ^epejc) mib ppeonb- friendship together, and as- 
paebenne pole t:oi;a2bepe. sociates their faniilies with 
pin hij|-cipa} ;icpmna^ purer love* He unites friends 
mib claenlicpe iupe. ii^e andcompanions, so that they 
jejaebcpa^S ppmb ^ jepe- truly retain their peace and 
pan f hie j^tpeoplice attachment. How happy 
heopa pibbe heopa ppc- would mankind be from this, 
onbp»bennehealba)j,6ala if their minds were as right 
f te^ip moncyn paepe jc- and as established, and as 
paelij.^iphcojia mobp<'cpc vvellordered,a8 those of other 
ppa juht. ppa jcftate- creatures are ! 
lob. ppa jeenbebypb. 
ppa ppa ^a oJ?pe jepccapta 
pmbon: — JioeL p.45 &46. 



17. On Wisdom. 

Pipbom ip pe liehpta ^\ isdom is the highest 
( pfepr. "J pe haip^ on bun virtue, and he hath in him 
peopep oj^pe cpaeptap four other virtues. One of 
jrapa ip an paeppcipe. obep these is prudence ; another, 
met^unj. jypibbe ip ellen. moderation ; the third is 
pcopjje pihtpipnep. Se courage; the fourth is rigb« 
pipbom 2ebe%l hip lupi* teousness. Wisdom maketh 
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enbaf pipe. ^ peo|i))e. 'j those that love it wise, and 
jemetpacpte. ^ jcJ^ylbiTc. worthy, and coiistuiit, and 
"3 pihcpipe. sc^cep jobcp patient, and righteous, and 
^eapap he ;^epyU^ ^one with every good habit iilleth 
^hine lupa^. hinri that loveth it. 

Daet ne ma^on bon l^a They cannot do this who 
j>e yone anpealb habba^ havethepowerof this world; 
ippe populbe ne ma^on nor can they ^ve any virtue 
1 naenne cpaept pop^ipan from their wealth to those 
J?am ])e hine lupia% op who \o\t them, if they have 
hiojia pclan. jip hi hine on it not in their nature. From 
heopa jecynbe nabba^. this it is evident, that the 
Be ]?am ip ppi)^e ppeotol f powerful in this world*s 
J>a pican on ^am populb^ wealth have no appropriate 
pelan nabba% naenne pun- virtue from it ; but their 
bop cpaept* Ac him biS wealth comes to them from 
ye pela utane cumen. ^ he without, and they can have 
ne mae^ utane nauht aj- nothing from without which 
nep habban.— jBoe^/. p. 60, is their own. 



18. The Natural Equality of Mankind*. 

J^^paet ealle men haep- What ! all men had a like 
bon ^ehcne ppuman. pop* beginning, because they all 
Jiam hi ealle coman op came from one father and 
anum* pa&bep ^ op anpe one mother. They all are 
mebep. ealle hi beo^ ^ic yet born alike. This is no 
2^chcc acennebc. nip f nan wonder ; be^iuse God alone 
puiibop. popj^am ^e an is the father of all creatures. 
Gob ip pa?beji cnlljia je- He made them all, and go- 
pceapta. popjjam he hi verns all. He gave ns the 
ealle jepceop "3 ealpa pelc. sun's light, and the moon, 
Se pelf ('a^pe punnan and placed alt the stars. He 
leoht:. «Sam monan. created men on the earth. 



* See the substance of this extract in Saxon Poetry^ by king AU 
fred. Praxis, 24. 
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calle tunjla jej^t. VSe He has connected together 
jcpceop men on eop)yan. the soul and the body by his 
^(7;abejK)bc 'Sa j-aiila "J power, and made all men 
Sonc lichc man^ mib hif equally noble in their first 
J7amanpealbe.*jeallc menn nature. 
Tefceop emn aejjcle on 
Ssepe Fpuman jec^nbe. 

iSpi opepmobije je Why then do ye arrogate 
Sonne opep o^pc men ovcrother men for your birth 
fop eoppum jebypbum without works? Now you 
bucon anpeopce. nu je can find none un noble. But 
nanne nc ma^ou metan all are equally noble, if you 
unas})elne. ac ealle pnt will tbiiik of your first crea- 
emn aeBele.-jip 3c pilla^ lion and tlie Creator, and 
jfone ppuman j-ceapc ge- afterwards of your own nati- 
pencDXL ^ ^Sone Scippenb. vity. Yet the right nobility 
^ p])jfzn eoppep aelcep is in the mind. It is not in 
acennebnej-f e. Ac \>9, the flesh, as \ve said before, 
pyht aej?clo biS on }jam But every man that is at all 
mobe.naef on ] am placpcc. subjected to bis vices, for- - 
j-pa ppa pe p:rbon. Ac sakts his Creator and his 
aelc mon allun^a nn- first creation, and his nobi- 
' bepbeobeb br^ uuj?eapum. lity; and thence becomes 
roplaet hip fceppenb. ^ more ignoble than if he were 
hi J- ppuman pcdapr. ^ hip not nobly born, 
aejjelo.'j ^dhan pyj^S anae- 
felab o^ f he pyp^ unae- 
jjele: — £oci, p, 67. 



1 1) . King Alfred's PhUosophkal Address to i/te Ddiy. 

eala Dpybren. hu mi- O Lord ! how great and 
eel *| hu punbephc J>u hoW wonderful art thou ! 
eap^. J?e ealle }?ine 30- Thou! that all thy features 

pceapta.jepepcnhcel eac visible and also invisible 

nnT^cj^epenbce punfcejilicc bast wonderfully made, and 
' gcpccupc 1 jcpreabpiplic e wisely dost govern. Thou I 
heopa peltpt. Jjc riba who the courses of time. 
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pjtam mibbaneajibcj- pjiu- from-^ the beginning of the 
man o)> ?5one en^e enbe- world to the end, hast esta- 
b'j^pbhce gefcrtej-t. ypa blished in such order, that 
^ ve hi aejfep pop^ from thee they all proceed, 
papa^. je eptrciima}). J^u and to thee return. Thou! 
pc ealle ^a unj^illan pc;e- that all moving creatures 
fceapca to }>inum pillan stirrest to thy will, whilst 
aftypapt. -) %u f elp pmle thou thyself lemainest ever 
rt;ille anb unapenbebhc tranquil and unchangeable, 
^uphpunapt. 

Fop]7am]?e nan mihtijjia Hence none exists mightier 
j>e nip ne nan f>m jelica. than thou art: none like 
ne Yc. nnn nc D^^icapp ne thee. No necessity has 
laepbe copypcanne f f taught thee to make what 
pophtept ac mib j>mum thou hast made; but of thine 
a3enunipillan'jn)ibj7inum own will, and by thine own 
ajenum anpcalbe Va ealle power, thou hast created all 
^inj jepophcept:. ?Seah ^Su things. Yet thou hast no 
heopa nanep ne be)7oppte. need of any, 

Spi}>e pnnbcplir ip f je- Most wonderful is the na- 
cynb jjmep ^obcp pop]?ara- ture of thy goodness ; for it 
Ye hit ip call an. %u *) %m is all one, thou and thy 
jobnep. f 30b na uton cn- goodness. Good comes not 
men to ]>e. ac hit ip %in from without to thee ; but 
a^cn. ac eall f pe ^obep it is thine own, and all that 
habbaj? on )?ippe populbe. we have of good in this 
• f up If uton cumen. f ip woiid, and that is eoniing to 
ppom jie. naeppc pu nanne us from without, proceeds 
anban to nanum \>in^e, from tliee. Thou hast no 

.envy towards any thing. 

Fop]7am]}e nan cpaep- None therefore is more 
ti3pa ip %Sonne ]>iu nenan skillful than thou art. No 
]7in 3chca.pop}7am]7u%alle one is like thee; because 
^ob wHb }>inep anep je- thou bast conceived and 
Jjcahtc gej^ohtcpt ^ je- made all goud from thine 
pophtept. Nc bipnobe ]>e own thoiiglit. No man has 
nan man. popj^am nan given thee a pattern; for 
asp ]7e naep. )>apa J^e auht none of these things existed 
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oSSc nauht pophte. Ac 
}yu ealle ]?m2 ^epophtept 

jepe. "^j })u j-elp eapc 
hehpte 50b "3 paejcp- 
ej'tc. 

Spa j-pa |)U jfelc je- 
7ohtej^. J>u jepopntej^ 
?ifne mibban jeapb. hif 
pclj-t j'pa jr-pa. ?Su pilr. ^ 
Jni i^clp baelptreall ^ob j-pa 
j"pa ^11 pilr. *j ealle je- 
j^ceapta Jhi jcjxcope him 
jelirc. car on j^iimum 
^injum uugelice. Seah J?u 
& ealle jejrceapta ane 
naman ^enembe. ealle )>u 
nembejir tojaebepe anb 
hete populb. *j ))eah ^Sone 
anne noman ^ii tobael- 
fecj^ton |:copep ^ej^ceapta. 
an l^aejia ip eojif^e. o^ep 
ptxtep. J'pibbc lypt. 
peoppjje pyp. aelcum ^apa 
%u jepetcept hip ajene 
pinbepptope. ^ ]>eah aelc 
ip pi]> oJ)pe jenemneb. "J 
ibpumlice jebunben mib 
nnum bebobe. ppa f 
leopa nan ofpep meapce 
ne opepeo(^e. *j pe ryle 
jepjiopobc pij? ^a haeco. 
]^ paet pij? Sam bpyjium, 
eop])aii jecynb ^ paetepep 
ip cealb. pieeopj? ip bpyje 
cealb. t) f paetep paet 
^ cealb. pie lypt Sonne ip 
jenemneb f hiQ ip asjj^ep 



before thee, to create any 
thing or not. But fhou 
hast created all things very 
good and very fair ; and 

thou thyself art the highest 
and the fairest good. 

As thou thyself didst con- 
ceive, so hast thou made this 
world ; and thou rulest it as 
thou dost will; and thou 
distributest thyself ail good 
as thou pleasest. Thou hast 
made all creatuits alike, or 
in some things unlike, but 
thou linst named them with 
onename. Thouhast named 
them collectively, and called 
them the world. Yet this 
single namethou hastdivided . 
into four elements. One of 
these is earth ; an other, water ; 
the third, air ; the fourth, 
fire. To each of thtst^ thou 
hast established hi^ own se* 
parate position ; yet each is 
classed with the other; and 
so harmoniously bound by 
thy commandment, *that 
none of them intrudes 011 
the limits of the other. The 
cold striveth with the heat, 
and the wet with the dry. 
The nature of the earth and 
water is to be cold. The 
earth is dry and cold; the 
water wet and cold. The 
air then is called either cold, 
or wet, or warm ; nor is this 
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jecealb.jepast.jepeapni. a wonder, because it Is made 
mf hit nan punbuji. pop- in the middle, between the 
J^am^'e hio if ^ef ceapen dry and the cold earth, and 
on )>am mible betpux the hot fire. The fire is the 

'Saepe bpy?;an ^aepe uppermost of all this worId*s 
cealban cojij^an. *j j^aiu ha- creations, 
tan pype. f pyp if ype- 

popuib jejfceaptum. 

J^unboplic If f ]>m je- Wonder-like is thy plan, 
j^eahtr. f Jju haepfC aBjJ?cp which thou bast executed, 
bon. je ^a ^ej-ceapta both that created things 

^enia^pj obc betpux him. should have limits between 
2^e cac 7;cnien2i;be ]?a bpi- them, and also be inter- 
j^an eojiJ>an "j ^a cealban ming^led ; the dry and cold 
unbep f am cealban pae- earth under the cold and wet 
repe 'j f paetan. f j^aet water, so that the soft and 
hnepce tt plopenbe paetep flowing water should have a 
haebbe plop on ]>vepe floor on the firm earth, b^- 
paepraneop%an.pop})am]7e causejtcannot of itself stand, 
hirne maejon him pelpum But the earth preserves it, 
^^eptanban. Ac pco eopj^e and absorbs a portion, and by 
hit: belt anb be pumum thus imbibing it the ground 
baelc pp il?;^. 1 poji)^am is watered till it grows and 
j-ype heo bi)? ^elelir f hio blossoms, and brings forth 
ZP^P)' ^ 1>1^F^ ^nb pept- fruits. But if the water did 
map bpmj]?. popf^am j^ip f not thus moisten it, the 

?aetep hi ne ^cj^paenbe. earth would be dried op, and 
ionne bpu^obe hio . 'j driven away by the wind like 
pupbc tobpipcn mib })am dust and ashes, 
pmbe ppa ppa biipc Oi5 <Se 
axe. 

Ne mihte nanpuht lib- Nor could any living crea- 
benbep%sepeeop)>anbpu- ture enjoy the earth, or the 
can. ne J a p paetepep. ne water, or any earthly thing, 
on nauj^pumeapbi^an pop for the cold, if thou didst 

cilc. jip }?u hi hpaec hjcju- not a little intermix it with 
liinja pij^ pyp ne jemenj- fire. VVunderfiil the skill 
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hcft. punboplice cpaspce with which thou hast ordered 
hit h«Fr^ jefceapen that the fire should not burn 
ff ffjx ne popbaepnj? f the water and the earth. It 
pa3tep:i *a eojijian. nu hit is now muigled with both. 

jejnenjeb ij- pi]? aejl^eji. Nor, again, can the water 
ne ept f psetep anb j-eo and the earth entirely extin- 
eopfe ealluiiga nc abpacf c- guish the fire. The water's 
^1^ f PyP- l^^r Fa2t:epep own country is on the earth, 
ajnii cyf ip on eopjjan. and also in the air, and again 
cac on lyjpte. eft bupan above the sky: but the fire's 
Jam pobojt^. Ac %S«j- own place is over all the vi- 
pypep ajen ptebe ip opep sible creatures of the world ; 
eallum populb jepceapt- and though it is mingled 
urn 2^epepenlicuin. ^ J?eah with all tiie elements, yet it 
hit ip jcmen^eb pi}> ealle cannot entirely overcome 
jepccapta. ^ ^eah ne maej any of them ; because it has 
nane )>apa ^cpccnpta eal- not the leave of the Al- 
lunja opcuman. popj^am- migh^. 
J>e hit naep]; leape Vxf 
/61mihti;an. 

Sio eop})e ^Sonne ip he- The earth, then, is heavier 
pi^pe *j }uccpcfonnco]?pa and thicker than the other 
jepceapta. popjjam hio ip elements, because it is lower 
nio]?op ^onne acni^ oj^jni than any other, except the 
jepceapt buton )>ara jio- sky. Hence the sky is every 
bope. popJ?am pe pobop day on its exterior; yet it 
hmehac^pj^aslcebaejutane no where, more approaches 
^Seah he hipe napep ne je- it, but in every place it is 
neala^ce. on aelcepe ptope equally nigh both above and 
he ip hipe emn neah. je below, 
upan. je neoJ?on. 

/81c ^apa jepceapta. Each of the elements that ' 
}>e pe jepypn asp ymbe we formerly spoke about has 

pppaecon.hsepl^hipa^enne its own station apart ; and ' 

eSipb on punbpon. *J %eah though each is mingled with 

ip aelc pi^ oJ>ep5emenjeb. the other,* so that none of 

popJ)amj?e nan ^apa ^e- them can exist without the 

pceapta ne masj bion bu- other, yet they are not per- 
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tron 6pej\j\e> Veah hio un* o^tible within the rest, 

j^pcocol j*ie on ^Saepe Thus vvatei" and earth are 
o}?eppe. j-pa j^pa nu p?etep very difficult to be seen, or 
If *j eop)?e pnt ppijje eap- to be comprehended by un- 
fo\>e to jeceonne oS^e Co wise inen> in tire, and yet 
oD3itonne byj^um men- they are therewith commin-* 
num on j:fpe. "J ppa ]7eah gled» So is also the fire in 
hi pnt ]72ep pi}? ^cmenjbe. stones and water very diffi* 
ffSL ipeac pyp on^am cuk to be pereeived; but it 
f tan urn *J on jjam paetejie. is thei e. 
fp\\>e eappo}> ha^e. ac hit 
If xSeah j?apa» . 

Du jebunbe f ffji mt6 Thou bindest fire with 
fpi])e unabmbetibhcum very indissoluble chains, that 
jiacentum f hit ne mas; it may not go to its own>sta* 
cuman to hif a^enum tion, which is the mightiest 
eapbe.f \f to )>am meej^n fire that exists above us ; lest 
pyjAC t^c oj:ep uf ip. Jjylaej- it should abandon the earth, 
bit poplaete J?a eoji]?an, ^ and all other creatures should 
ealle oj^pe jej'ceapta be destroyed from extreme 
fpmba^ poji unjemetli- cokl» in case it should wholly 
cum c^le. jip hit ealiunsa jfepart. 
ppom^epite. 

Du jej-tajjoiabcrt eop- 'fhou hast most wonder- 
)?an rpi)>e punbojihce fully and firmly established 
paepthce f hio ne helt on the earth, so that it halts on 
nane healjze. ne on nanitm no side, and stands on no 
eopjyiic jjmje ne jrtent. ne earthly thing ; but all earth- - 
nanpubt eopjihcep hi ne like things it holds, thatthey • 
healt. f hio ne pje. "J nif cannot leave it. Nor is it 
Jupe Vonne eppe to peal- easier to them to fall off 
lanne op bune Sonne downwards than upwards, 
up. = . 

Du eac )?a J>piepealban Thou also stirrest the . 
papla on ^ef^l^cxpum hmum threefold soul in accordant 
ptypept. ppa f J?acpe paple liuibs, so that there is no 
^ylaefpe ne hyp on %am less of that soul in the least 

X 
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teeptati pmspc. Ue on cal- finger tliaii- in ftU the body, 
lum )>ain lichoman. pop By this I knowlJiiil the soul 

ic cp2e]f f po j ap III paepe is threefold, because philoso* 
J?pio]:cal&. pop)?am}7€ u}>- phers say that it hath three 
Pitan j-ecjaf) f hio haebbe natures. One of these na- 
%pio ^ecfnty, an bapa je- tures is, that it desires ; an- 
c^^nba ijr f heo hi]> pilm- other, that it becomes angry; 
^enbe. oj^ep f hio b\p ip- the third, that it is rational. 
penbe.)7pibt>e )>aet;hiobi)» Two of these natures ani- 
jejxeabpijr. tpa ^apa je- mals possess iTie same as 
cynbu habbajj necenu. fpa men: one is desire, the other 
j-ame j*pa men. of'ep i)a]ia is angt^r. But man alone 
ij^ pihninj.ojiep ij- ipfiin^;. bas reason, no other crea- 
ac jne raon ana hacpj? je- ture has it. Hence he hath 
pceabpifnejfy*e. nallep nan excelled all earthly creatures 
0Spu ^ef ceapt. p>p)>i he in thought and undefstand- 
iiiep)»opep)7un3enealleVa ing; because reason shall 
eop^lican jepceapta niib govern both desimiiid wrath, 
jejjeahce -J mit> anbjite. It is the distinguishingvirtue 
popjTampeojepceabpipnejr of the ^ouL 
pceal pealban aejj^ep 
t)aepe pilnunja je )?a?p 
J^ppejf . pop)?am hio ip jpyn- 
tephc cpfieptVaepepipIe. 

Spa f»u jef ceope J?a Thott hast so made the 

pplef hio y-ceolbe ealiie soul, that she should ahpmys 
pej hpeapf lan on hipe revolve upon herself, as all 
pelpne. ppa ppa call j?e[- this sky turnetb, or as awheel 
• pobop hpepc)?. o^SSe ppa rolls round, inquiring about 
jrpahpeolonhpepp}>. jpmea- her Creator or herself, or 
jenbe fmh hipe pceop- about the creatures of the 
penb.o%Ve ^mhe hi pelpe. earth. When she inquireth 
oV^e ymbe Var eop))hcan about her Creator, she rises 
jcfceapra. ^onne hio above herself; when she 
Jonne ymbe hipe pcip- searches into herself, then 
penb pmea|5. ^onne biS she is within herself; and 
hio opep hipe pelppe, Ac she becomes below herself 
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Jwtine ho i^mbe hi pipe when she loves earthly things, 

CineaV. ^Sonm bi<! hio on and wonders at them, 
ifie fclpjie. Anb unbeji 
hijie j-elppe hio bij> f^onne 
^onne heo lupaji Jiaj-eopj?- 
lican j^inj. ^ ISapa pun- 
bpa)». , 

ftpat ,J?u Dpihten pop- Thou, O Lord! wilt gi ant 
jeaFeJjamraplumcapbon the soul a dwelling in the 
hioponum. ^ him Jja^p lieavens, and wilt endow it 
peopJ>hce ^ipa .tI- there witli worthy gifts, to 
cejic be hipe jeeajm unge. every one according to their 
1 jebept f he pcina]? ppi)>e deserts. Thou wilt make it 
beophce. 1 «eah fP^J^ to shine very bright, and yet 
mipchcc biphcu. purae with brightness very vwiout; 
^phcop. pume unb]^jih- some mote splendidly, some 
*T'iJF r^Wan. Ies6 bright, as the stars are, 
m\c be hip jeeapnunja, eachaccordin^ to his earning. 

bp<Tt }nf Dpihten je- Thou, OLord! gatherest 
jasDepaf t hioponlicon the heaven-like souU, and 
papla-j ^aeopl^hcanhcho- the earth-like bodies; and. 
man.^j hionSippepopulbe Ihou minglest them in this 
jemen jeptr ppa ppa hi world, so that they eome hi- 
Fpom «e hibep comon. ther from thee, and to thee 
ppa hi eac to «e hionan again from hence aspire. 
Funbia>. Dii pylbept )?ap Thou hast filled the earth 
copj^an mib miptrlicum with animals of various kinds, 
cynpenum nerena. hi and then sowed it with dif- 
pl^fan apeope mipthcum ferent seeds of treea and 
p^be cpeopa ^ pypta. herbs. 

Fopjip nu Dpihten Grant now, Oljord! to our 
upum mobum f hi moton minds that they may ascend 
to ]7e aptijan }>uph ^Sap to thee from the diffic ulties 
eappo)>u ))ippe populbe. ^ of this world; thatfium the 
op fippum bipc7;um to occupations here, they may 
cuman. ^ openuni eajitm come to thee. With the * 
upep niobeppe inoten25;e- opened eyes of our mind may 
peon ^>one aej^elan aepelm we behold the noble fountain 
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calpa joba. f eajit Du. of all good! Thou art this. 
Fopjip ujr ^onne hale Give us, then, a health) sight 
eajan upep mobep. f pe to our understanding, that 
hi Jjonne moron apaej-c- we may fasten it upon thee, 
man on j^e. 'j tobpip )>one Drive away this mist that 
mijrt %e nu hanjaji be- nowhangs before our mental 
popan il}ie]^ mobep eajum. vision* and enlighten our 
^ onliht yz, eajan mib eyes with thy light : - for 
num leohte. pop)?am )?u thou art the brightness of 
eapt J 10 biphtu J^aeppoj^an the true light. Thou art the 
leohtep. ^ )?u eapt peo soft rest of the just. Thou 
pepte jiaept po))papprpa. causest them to see thee, 
anb Jju jebept f hi J?e je- Thou art the beginning of 
feo^, yu eapt ealpa j^mja all things^ and their end. 
ppuma '] enbe. Du hpijv Thou aupportest all things 
ealle jfin^ buton jeppmce. without nitigue. Thou art 
Du cape aBj}>ep je pej. je the path and the leader, and 
labj?eop. pio ptop ]?e pe the place to which the path 
pej to hj}?. f)e ealle men conducts us. All men tend 
to punbiaj?:. — ^i/'r. Boet. to thee, 
p, 77—80. 



20. An Ewhoriation to seek for Felicity by Com* 

munion with God*. 

pel la men pel. aelc J^apa Well ! O men ! Weil : 
J^e ppeo pie punbi^e to every one of you that be free* 

^am joobe. "j to ciani je- tend to this good, and to this 
pael]7um.*;Jpe )7e nujehaspc felicity: and he that is now 
rie raib ^a^jie nnnyttan in bondage with the fruitless 
lupe Jjippe mibban jeapb- love of this world, let him 
ejr. jrece him ppeobom hu seek liberty, that he may 
he mse^e hecuman to {>am come to this felicity* For 
2epasl)>um. pop]>am f ip thia is the only rest of all 
po an paspteailpa uppa our labours. This is the 



* The substance of this is written in metre \jy king Alfred. See 
Fnucis> extract 25; 
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jefpiQca. po an hf]f by)> only port always calm after 

Cmlc fmf Itu aeptrep cal- the stonns and billows of 
im Sam yptum ^am our toils. This the only 
yj>um iippa jcf pinca. f if station of our peace ; the 
f eo an ppibftop ^ po an only comforter of grief after 
f popeji epminja aeptep all the sorrotvs of the pre* 
%am epm^Sum ]fijjtf anb- sent life, 
peapban lipef . 

Ac ]7a 3ylr>enati ftanaf . The . golden stones and 
J?a peolppenan. *j aelcep the silvery ones, and jewels 
cy nnep jimmap. *J call )>e|- of all kinds, and all the riches 
anbpcapba pela. ne on- before us, will not enlighten 
lihtaj? hi nauhr f^a^pmobep the eyes of the mind, nor 
eajan ne heopa pceapp- improve their acuteness to 
nejje nauht 2^beta]> to perceive the appearance of 
%aepe fceapunja Vaepe the true felicity. They rather 
fo)^an jerasl)>e. ac ;er f pi- blind the mind's eyes than 
Jwp heablenba]? pa^f mobep make thera sharper, because 
eajan. ^Sonne hi hi apcip- all things that please here, 
pan. pop}>am ealle ])a })inj in this present life, are earth- 
%e hep liciaj? on ]7ipum Jy ; because they are flying, 
anbpeapbum lipe. pnt Buttheadinirabk brightness 
eopj^hce. pop %y hi pnc that brightens all things and 

{rleonbe. Ac po punbop- governs all, will not destroy 
ice beophtjnep. %e ealle the soul, bat will enlighten 
Vm^ jebipht "J eallum it. If, then, any man conld 
pelt, nyle f J^a papla pop- perceive the splendour of the 
peop)?an. ac pile hi on- heavenly light with the pure 
lihtan. Tup ^onne hpelr eyes of his mind, he would 
men masje ^epion %a then say that the radianoe 
biphtu ]^asp heopenlican of the shining of tb^ aun is 
leohtej^ mibhluttpumea- not superior to this — ^is 
jum hip mobep. %onne not to be compared to the 
pile he cpej'an f po everlasting brightness of 
beophtnep f?aepe punnan GodJ* 
pcinian j ie ^aep aep nepto 
metranne pi]? )^a ecan 
biphtu Eiobcp: — Alfreds 
Boei. p, 87. 
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21. The Effect of Vices on the Characters of Mm. 

Ac jrpa j^pa manna But as the goodness of 
jobnep hi ahep)? opcji J?a men laiseth them above hu- 
menuijxan jecynb. to man nature, to the (heig^ht) 
J>am f hi beo)? Gobaf ;^e~ that tUey may be called Gods; 
nemnebe. fpa eac hiopa so also their evtlness converts 
ypelneir ap^pp]) hi unbep them into something below 
)Sa mennircan gecyn^. t?o human natture^ to the degree 
)»am f hi bioJ> ypele jeha- that they may be named 
tenc. devils. 

Dait pe rpc)?aji pe This we say should not be 
nauht. Fojxjjam jip so: for if thou findest a man 
jrpa jeplaetne mon merjID so corrupted, as that he be 
f .he bij^ ahpeppeb ppom warped wholly from good to 
gob^ to J^pele. ne mihtr evil, thou canst not with 
%u hme na mib pihte right name htm a man, but 
hSemnan man. ac neat, a beast. If thou peroeivest of 
Hip J)u })onne on hpilcum any man that he be cove- 
men onjiti^. f he tous, and a plunderer, thou 
^itpejie jieapepe ne shah not call him a man, bnt 
jrcealc J>u hme na hatan a wolf. And tlie fierce per- 
man. ac pulp. Anb ]>one son that is restless, thou shah 
pejmn J^e bi]y J^peopteme. cnU a hound, not a man. 
^u fcealr hatan hunb. And the fidae, crafty one^ a 
nalbp mann. Anb ]>one fox. He that is extremely 
leapan lytejan. })u pcealc moody, and enraged, and 
hatan pox. naep mann. hath too great fury, thou 
Anb ^one un^emethce shalt call a lion, not a man, 
mobejan "j uppienbe. The slothful that is too slow, 
to micel ne anban h«ep]». thou shalt term an ass mote 
Vtr ycealt hatan leo. n»p than a man. The unneaaon- 
mann. Anb ]H>nepaenau.^ ably fearful person^ who 
bi)) to plap.^upcealt hatan' dresuls more than lie needs;, 
aj-pa ma ]K>nne man. An^ thou mayest call a hare,rath- 
K)ne unjemetlH c eaj^jan. er than man* 
« ?ehimonbpaBtma;ie|>onne 
ic jjuppe. Jin miht hatan 
hapa. mationne man. 
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Anb ]mm unxej^tae]^ J^e- Hum mayest say of the 
jan anb %am haeljaii. inconstaiitandHgbt-minded^ 
iBihtfec2^n'^hibi]»pinbe thai they are more like the 
jehcpa oWSe utiftiHuat winds or the unquiet fcwK 

pu^elum. ^onnc jemet- than steady men. And if thou 
paB|-tunri monnum. An^ perceivest one that pursues 
J?am J>e onjitftf he hj; the lusts of his body, he is 
on hif lichaman lujrtum. f most like fat swine, who al« 
be bk'S anlico|rC fsttiim ways desire to lay dow» in 

{'piQum. }t pmle pi]lna]y foul soils, and will not wash 
icjan on pulum folum. themaelvea in dear waters ; 
anb hin^Ua]) af pyligan on or if th^ should, by & rare 
hluttpum paetepum. Ac chance, be swimming in 
Jjeah hi j-elbum hponne them, they throw themselves 
bcfpembe peop)?on. ^onne again on their mire and wal- 
jrlea)? he ept on ))a j^olu low therein, 
anb bepealpiaj) )>aep on. 



* I. 

28. On the WiU. 

Ic folbe Se ac^ian hpee* I wouldask thee, whether 
)>eji pe asni^ne pfiybom we have any f reediMn imt any 
habban o^SSe aeni^ne an- power, what we should do, 
pealb hpaet pc bon. hpaet or what we should not do ; 

pe ne ne bon. We po 50b- or does the divine preorcR- 
cunbe popctiohhunj o|?)?e nation or fate compel us to 
jfio pypb uf nebe to ?am that which we wish ?" 
]>e pe pillen:- 

Sa €pes}» he. pe kibba> Theniaid he, We have 
nncehe anpealb. my nan mneh newer. Tbeie is no 
gefcei^pif jcj-ceaftr f ratbnal creature which baa 

nsebbe ppeobom. ^t, )>e not freedom. He that hath 

^ej-ceabpifncf j-c ha:p]?. j-e reason may judge and dis- 
niaej beman toyceaban criminate what be dionld 
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hpaet he pilnia0 j^ceal ^ wiil. and what he should . 
hpaet he onj-cunian f ceal. shun ; and every man hath 
t aeic mon hasp]? Vone this freedom, that he knows 
cptobom. f he pat hpaec what he should will, and 
te pile hp«t: he nele. anb what be should not will. All 
^eah habba^ ealle ge- i utional creatures have a like 
rceabpife jejxeapta je- freedom. Angels have right 
licne ppybom. Gnjlay- judgements, and good will; 
habbaj? pihte bomap ^ and ail that they desire thejr 
jobne pillan. ^ eall hpaet obtain veiy easily, beeause 
hi piUnia)^ hi be^itajy jyi^ they wish nothing wrong. 
ca>e. FojiJ?«m ^ hi nanep But no creature hath free- 
pojep nc piUnia^. Nijr dom and reason, except 
nan jej-ceapc Jje haebbe angels and men. Men have 
Fpybom ^ jefceabpijr- always freedom ; and the 
nej-j-e buton enjlum :| more of it, as they lead their 
mannum. Da men habba> mindstowards divine things, 
rimle pjiybom, J>Jr mapan But they have less freedom 
ye hi heona mob neaji job- when they inclinethdr minds 
cunbum «insum laeta]?. 1 near to this world's wealth 
habba> Vsey >y laBj-pan and honours. They have no 
jipfbom. pe hi heopa freedom when they them- 
mobep pillan neap ^ij ] e selves subject their ow^n wills 
• populb ape laeta)j. Nab- to the vices; but so soon as 
baj) hi nasnne ppybom they turn avjray their mind 
^onne hi hiopa ajnura pil- from good, they are blinded 
lum hi pylpe unj«apum with unwiseness.'' 
unbep]ieoba)^. ac fona j^a 
hi heopa mob apenba)» 
cpom jobe, ppa peop}>a|> 
lie ablenbe mib unpip- 

bome. 

CpaB)?ic.Sumtimaha2pj7 I said, " I am sometimes 

Epi)>e jebpefeb. Da cpaej? very much disturbed*!* Quoth 
p. Dp»tir j^. Da cpasjf "Atwhat?** laiiswered. 
Ic^ Uitrirff Jju fe^iyt f "It is at this which thou 
Bp^rylleaBllcumppybom sayest, that God gives to 
ff^ kf>b to bonne, j-pa every one freedom to do evil 
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y pel. f pacj^ep he pdle. anb as well as good^ whidisoever 

J>u pejfCcac f Dob pite he will; and thou sayest also, 
aelc ]?inj aepeji hit je- that God knoweth every 
pypj^e. 1 ]7U j-e^|-C ear f thing before it happens; and 
nan ])mi pyp))e bute hit thouaisosayest, that nothing 
Gob pilie o^«e jej^apije. happens but that God wills 
1 So r^r^ f hit r^yle or consents to it : and thou 
call papan rpa setiohhob .sayestthatit shouldallgoas 
habbe. Nu punbpie ic he has appointed. Now I 
Jyaep hpy hi jej>apije f wonder at this : why he 
ypelan men habbnn ^one should consent that evil men 
ppybom f hi majon bon should have freedom, that 
rpa ^ob ppa ypel rpa?)^cp they may do evil as well as 
f pa hi pillan. ^onne he «p good, whichsoever they will, 
pac f hi ^^fiel bon pilla]^« when be knew before that 

they would do eviL** 

Da cpaB> he. Ic Jie maej Then quoth he, « I may 
-pijje caj)e jeanbpypban very easily answer thee this 
jaey ppellej-. J:5u polbe remark. How would it now 
he nu locian jip hpylc look to you, if there were any 
j-pi>e pice cyninj paepe ^ very powerful king, and he 
naepbenn^nne ppyne mon bad no freemen in all his 
on ealion hip pice, ac kingdom, but that all weie 
paepon ealle )^pe. slaves?** 

Da cpae) ic. Ne J>uhte Then said I,<^It would not 
hit me nauhtr pihtrlic. ne seem to ine right, nor also 
eac jepipenhc. jip him reasonable, ifservile men only 
pceolban ]?eope men J>eni- should attend upon him.'* 
Jan. 

Dacpae}' he^Dpastpaepe Then quoth he, " What 
unjecynblicpe. pp. £rob would he more unnatural, 
ns&pbe on eallum hip pice thanifGodinallbts kingdom 
nane ppi^e pceapt unbep had no free, creatures under 

hip anpealbe. popj^aem he his power.^ Therefore he made 
jepceop tpa jepceabpipan two rational creatures free; 
jepceapta ppio, enjlap angels and men. He gave 
men. j^am he jeap niicle them the great gift of free- 
jipe f peobomep. f hi mop- dom* Hence they could do 
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ton bbn f pa 30b 17a fpsl evil as wdl asgood,wliidisi>* 
^paej^op f*pa hi pcteon. he ever tb^ would. He gavethn 

pelbe fpij?e paefCe ^ipe ^ very fixed gift, and averjrifafed 
Ypi]>e paej^ce ae mib Jv-epe law with that gift, to every 
jipe aelcum menn op hip man unto this eud. The free- 
enbe. f ip j-e ppybom )?cxt dom is, that man may do 
te mon mot bon f he pile, what he will : and the law 
anb f t]r po ae f 2^ ^ render to 

cum men be hif ^epyphr every man acccffding to his 
t:om aejj^ep je on ^ij*fe works, dtber in this world 
populbe je on Jyaepe to- or in the future one ; good 
peapban j pa job ppa ypel or evil, whichsoever he doeth. 
j-paej^ep he be]?. ^ men ma- Men may obtain through 
jan bejitan J^uph Jione this freedom whatsoever they 
ppybom fpa hpaet jrpa he will; but they can not escape 
pilla|>. buton bea]^ hi ne deadi» though they may hy 
ma^on pojic^ppan see hi good conduct hinder it, so 
hine mason mib ;obum that it shall come later. In« 
peopcum jelettan f he deed they may defer it to old 
|>ylatopcym}>.;j^epupJ>um age, if they don*t want good 
o> opelbo hi hine hpiliun will for good works.** 
lettaj) 31 p mon co gobum 
peopce ne onhajie habbe 
xobnepilian. — ^Ur.Baet. 
p. 140-*-142. 



23. Cmdmoris Paetieaf PwaphtcM on ikat Pari ^ 
Genesis which relates to the FaU of the Angele^ 

Written before A.D, 680 

Up ip piht micelf. To us it is much right 

%aet pe pobepa peajib. That we the heavens' Buler, 



' ^ SeeTunei^s HvCory of At il^|r^'!i^iMs> 8vo, 1830, ^« iil 

p. 302 sad 355 1 and tins Grammar, in Prosody, p. 231, note ^. 

t Tlie genwal division of lines is here followed, as denoted by the 
punctuation in the edition of Csedmon pnblislicd by Junius in I 5r)5. 
The letters of fdlitenuion will be easily discovered by the rules givea 
in Prosody. 
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pejieba pulbop Eminj. 
pojibum hepijen. 
mobum lupien;- 
he i|* maejna j-peh. 
heapob ealpa heah 2^* 
Fpeaaelmjhti;:* [fcestfta. 
Naef liim ppumai aeppe 
oj\ jepopbcD. * 
Ae nu enbe cymy. 
ecean Dpiht:ne|r-. 
ac he bi% a juce. 
opep heopen ytolaf. 
heajum jjpymmuni. 
foSpaBft 1 ppi* pepam. 

pa paepon jey^ttc. 
pibe jribe. 
))uph jepealb Gohep 
pulbpej- beapnum. 
jajrta peapbum:* 

Ji^sepbon ^leam ^ bpeam. 
anb heopa opbjrpuman. 
cnjla J^peataj-. 
beophtre bhp-e. 

yaey heopa l^lasb mice!. 
J?ejna|" ^pympa?j-te. 
Jjeoben hepebon. 

Iasjbon lujrtum lof:. 
eopa hji ppean. [um. 
bembon bpihtenej* baje}?- 
paepon fpi^Sc 3ej*aBh5e. 
j^nna ne cufcm, 
pipena ppemman. 
ac hie on ppi^e lipbon. 
ece mib heopa albop. 
ellep ne onjunnon. 
paepan on pobepum. 
nyfii]?e piht "J poS. 



The hosts* glorious King, 
With words should praise, 
AVith minds should love. 
He IS in power abundant. 
High head of all creatures. 
Almighty Lord ! [ginning 
There was not to him ever be- 
Nor origin niadfe ; 
Nor now end cometh 
Of the eternal Lord ! [ful 
But he will be always power* 
Over heaven s seat^ 
In high majes^. [ou% 
Truth-fast and very strenu- 
Ruler of the bosoms of the 
Then were they set [sky! 
Wide and ample, 
Through God's power. 
For the children of glory, 
For the guardians of spirits: 
They had joy and splendour. 
And their beginning-<mgio. 
The hosts of angeb ; 
Bright bliss 
Was their great fruit. 
The illustrious ministers 
Praised the King : 
They said willingly praise 
To their life-Lord ; "virtues, 
Theyobeyeddomimtionwith 
They were veiy happy ; 
Sins they knew not, 
Nor to frame crimes : 
But they in peace lived 
With their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise they began not 
To rear in the sky, 
Except right and troth* 
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a^p cnjla peapb. 
yrop opephyjbe. 
basl on jebpilbe. 
nolbon bjieojan lenj. 
heopa felppa pasb. 
ac hie op pblupan. 
IfObef ahpuppon:- 
tJaepbon jielp micel, 
Vast hie pi% Dpihtne. 
baelan meahton. 
pulbop-paeptan pic. 
pepobep )7pymme 

rib "j ppejl-topht. 
bim Jyaep jpap ^elamp. 
aprt 1 opephyxb. 
^ Jjaejr enjlep mob. 
]>e ]>one iinpaeb. 
onjan aepept ppemraan. 
pepan peccean 
j>z he popbe cpaeS. 
nijjep opJjypjTeb. 
%at he on nop% baele. 
ham *J heahpetl. 
heopena picep. . 
ajan polbe:* 
J?a peap^S yppe Erob. 
'3 J7am pepobe ppaS. 
Jje he aep pup^obe 
phte 'j pulbpe. 
Sceop Jyam peplojan 
ppaechcne ham. 
peopce to leane. 
helle heapap. 
heapbe ni^Sap. 
hehr f pite-hiip. 
ppaecna biban. 
beep bpeamaleapN 
Dpihten upe. - 



Before the angek* Ruler, 
For pride' 

Divided them in error. 
They would not prolong 
Council for themselves ! 
But they from self-love 
Throw off God's. 
Thqr had much pride 
That they against the Lord 
Would divide 
The glorious place, 
The majesty of their hosts. 
The wide and bright sky. 
To him there grief happened. 
Envy and pride; 
To that angd's mind 
That this iU counsel 
Began first to frame. 
To weave and wake. 
Then he words said. 
Darkened with iniquity, 
That be in the north part 
A honie and high seat 
Of heaven s kingdom 
Would possess. 
Tlien was God angry. 
And with the host wroth 
That he before esteemed 
Illustrious and glorious. 
He made for those perfidious 
An exiled home, 
A work of retribution^ 
Heirs groans . 
And hard hatreds. 
Our Lord [house 
Commanded the punishment 
For the exiles to abide, 
Deep, joyless. 
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j^aj-ca peapbaj^:- 
pa he hic jeape pif te. 
jrynnihte bejreato. 
jruf le ^einnob. 
jeonb |:olen pyjie. 
anb paepcyle. 
pece peabe le^e. 
hehr ^a jeonb. 
^at pasbleaj-e hop. 
peaxan pite bpojan 

K^aepbon hieppohtjeceme. 
2pimme fv6 Ijob ^epm- 
n6b:* 

nim ])ae|*2piin1eanbecom* 

cpasbon f heo pice. 
pe^Se mobe. 
a^an polban. 
anb jT^a ea)Se meaht:an 
VSim ]ieo pen ^eleah. 
pWJan falbenb hip 
heojrona heah Eininj. 
honba aspaepbe. 
hehpte piS }?am hepje. 

ne nuhton hygeleaine. 
msene piV metobe. 
maeg^n bp^^ijan. 
ac him ft maepa mob je- 

baelc popbijbe:" [cpastbe. 
pa he jebolj^en peapS. 
bcj^loh yfn j"cea)?an. 
pijope *J jepealbe. 
borne ^ bu2e%e, 
anb bpeame benam. 
hif peonb ppi^o. 
anb ^epean ealle. 



The rulers of spirits. 
When he it ready knew 
With perpetual night foul. 
Sulphur including* 
Over it fill! fire 
And extensive cold, 
With smoke and red flame. 
He commanded tliein over 
The mansion, void of council. 
To increase the terror pu- 
nishment, [tion ; 
They had provdced aocusa** 
Grim against God collected 

To them was grim retribu- 
tion come. 
They said that the kingdom 
With fierce mind 
They would possess. 
And so easily might. 
Them the hope £ceived» 
After the Governor 
The heaven's high Sng, 
His hands uprear'd 
Highest against the crowd; 
Nor might the void of mind. 
Vile against their Maker, 
Enjoy might. [j)arted. 
Their loftiness uf mind de** 
Their pride was diminished. 
Then was he angiy ; 
He struck his enemies 
With victory and power. 
With judgment and virtue. 
And took away joy ; 
Peace from his enemies. 
And all pleasure : 
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toplite tijie. 
anb luf topn j^FJ^asc. 
on ^efsicim jyi^, 
yelfef mihtum. 
rtpenjum j^tiepe. 
hsepbe f typne mob. 

3pap on ppa^>. 
pium polmum. 

him on paeSm ^ebpaec. 
yp on mobe. 
e^le heycfpebe. 
hip pitSepbpecan. 
putoop jeptealbum. 
Sceop j>a •} pc^pebe 
Scyppenb upe. 
opephibij cyn. 
en;^]a op hcopnum. 
psep leap pepob. 
palbenb penbe. 
ia^penbae hene, 
on lan^ne pV. 
jeompe ^aptap. 
paep him jylp popob. 
beot fopboppten. 
anb popbijeb ppfm. 
plite jepemmeb. 
heo on ppace py^tJan. 
peomobon ppeajire. * 
pr^e ne ]}ojipton. 
hlube hhhhan. 
ac heo hell rpejuai. 
pepije punobon. 
anb pean ciriSon. 

pupl Jjpopebon. 
j>]^ptpuni bejwahre. 



[Ext. 2a. 

Illustrious Lord ! 

And his anger wreaked. 

On the enemies greatly. 

In their own power 

Deprived of strength. 

He had a stern mind ; 

Griiiiiy provoked ; 

He seized in his wrath 

On the limbs of his enemies. 

And them in pieces broke. 

Wrathful in mind s 

He deprived of honour 

His adversaries, 

From the stations of glory. 

He made and cut oS, 

Out Creator ! 

The proud race 

Of angels from heaven ; 

The faithless host* 

The Governor sent 

The bated army 

On a long journey, 

With sorrowful spirits. 

To them was glory lost. 

Their threats broken, 

Their majesty curtailed. 

Stained in splendour: 

They in exile aflterwards 

Preyed on their black 

Way, they needed not 

Loud to laugh ; 

But they in hell's torments 

Weary remained. 

And knew woe. 

Sad and sorry : 

They endured sulphur. 

Covered with darkness. 
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feajil xfteplenn. A heavy recompense, 

Jjae r J?e heo on^unnon. Because thejr had begun 

pi% ISobe pinnan. To fight against God. 

CcBdmon. p. 1 & 2. 



24 . On the Natural Equality of Mankind'^. 



Daet enpj^papan. 
ealle haepben. 
polb buenbe. 

Epuman ^ekcnc. 
1 op anum tpaem* 
ealle comon. 
pepe 1 pipe, 
on popult) innan. 

anb hi eac nu jer. 
ealle gclice. 
on po]iulb cumal^. 
plance *] heane. 

Nip f nan punbop. 
rop^jsem pitan ealle. 
^sec an Erob ip 
ealpa jefceapta. 
Fpea moncynuef . 
Fasbep 'i Scippenb. 
jpel'aepe runnan leohc. 
p^le}) op tieoponum, 
monan ^ \yx 
maepiim pteoj-pum. 
pe ^epceop. 
men on eujij^an. 
anb ^epamnabe. 
piple ro lice, 
aetf puman spept. 



The citizens of earth. 
Inhabitants of the ground, . 
Ail had 

One like bt^nning. 
They of two only 
All came ; 
Men and women, 

Within the world. 
And they also now yet 
All ahke 

Come into the world. 
The splendid and Uie lowly. 
This is no wonder. 
Because all know 
That there is one God 
Of all creatures ; 
Lord of mankind : 
The Father and the Creator; 
Who the sun 8 light 
Giveth from the heavens ; 
The moon, and thb 
Of the greater stars. 
He made 

Men on the earth ; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At the hrst beginning 



* This agrees in Hutetance with the prose j see Praxis, Ext. 18. 
p. 299. 
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folc unbep polcnum.' 
emn aejjele ;i;ej-ceop. 
sejhpUcne mon 

hfY 2^ J^onne aeppe. 
opep opjie men. 
opepmobijen. 
buton anbpeopce. 

nil unsejjelne. 

aenij ne meta)?:- 

J^P^ eop pop x^elixm, 

up ahebben nu:- 

On Jiaem mobe bi)y. 

monna jehpilcum* 
juht aejMslo, 
ic \fe pecce ;^mb. 

naley on )?aem plaej-ce. 

polb buenbpa:- 

Ac nu aejhpilc mon. 
mib ealle hip, 

hip unj^eapum. 

unbep-biebeb. 

he poplaet aepepc. 

Iipep ppumpceapr. 

anb hip ajene. 

aejjelo ppa pelpe. 

anb eac j>one Fsebep. 

]?e hine ppuman ;^e- 

pop)?aem hine. [pceop. 
^ anaej^ela}?. 

selmihti; Iiob. 

%aet he unsej^ele. 

i pop]) ]>anan p^pf. 

on peopulbe. 

to pulbpe ne cyinj>:» 



{Ext. 24. 

The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble 
Every sort of men. 

■ 

Why then do ye ever 
Over other men 

Thus arrogate 
Without cause ? 
Now you do not find 
Any not noble. 
Why do ye for nobility 
Now exalt yourselves ? 
In the mind 
Of every man 

Is the true nobility [of; 

That I have spoken to thee 

Not in the flesh 

Of the inhabitants of earth. 

But yet every man 

That is by all 

His vices 

Brought into subjection. 
First abandons 
His origin of life, 

And his own 

Nobility froni himself; 

And also the Father 

Who him at the beginning 

Therefore him ^made. 

The almighty God 

1^11 un noble ; 

That he noble no iiioie 

Thenceforth might be 

In the world, 

Nor come to glory. 
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25, AnEwhortaiunitoseekJor Feli^l^ Cammu^ 



pel la monna beapn. 
jeonb mibban ^eajib. 
ppiopa ^hpilc. 
punbie ro fern, 
ecum 'golbe. 
^fe pe ymb jrppeca]). 
anb to j^aem ge|-ael)?um. 

pe pecjaf ymb. 
8e yc l^onne nu pie. 
neajipe gehef ceb. 
mib jfiffcf maetpan. 
mibban jeapbej*. 
unnjrrtiie lupe. 
jnece him eptr hpaefe. . 
pulne ppiobom. 

Saet he pop]? cume. 
ro ])3cm jepaBljjum- 
j^ula pasbep. 
popj^asm f If po an pept. 
eailpa jeppinca. 

hdicu hff. 
heatitn ceolum. 
mobe|' uppep. 
mepe pmylta pic. 
Vast ip pio an hy|>. 
^e aeppe hip. 
aeprep J^am f^m. 
upa jeppinca. 
ypta jehpelcpe. 
ealnig pmylre. 
^Sast: ip pio ppijjptop. 
anb pio ppopop an. 
ealipa yjiminga. 



O children of men, 

Over the world ! 

Every one of the free ! 

Try for that 

Eternal good 

That we have spoken of. 

And for those riches 

That we have mentioned* 

He that then now is 

Narrowly bound 

With the 

Useless love 

Of this kirge world, 

I/et him seek speedily 

Full freedom, 

That he may advance 

To the riches 

Of the soul's wisdom. 

Because this is the only lest 

Of all labours; 

A desirable port 

To high ships ; 

Of our mind 

The great and mild abode : 
This is the only port 
That will last for ever ; 
After the waves 
Of our troubles. 
Of every storm. 
Always mild. 
This is the place of peace, 
And the only eoiiifoiter 
Of all distresses. 



* This in founded on the prose contained in the Praxis, extract 20* 
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peopulb jej-pincum. 

%aec If pynfiim ftop. 

aeprep f)if fuin ypm})um. 

to ajanne. 

Ac ic jcopne pat. 

^Saet te jylben maj?m. 

j^loppen pnc. 

jtan peapo jtmina. 

nan mibben jeapbef pela. 

mobep eajan, 

aep pe ne onlyhta)> auht. 

ne jebetaj?. 

hiopa pceajipneppe. 

to Jjaepe pceapunja. 

jToJ^pa jeraelj^a. 

ac hi fpipop ^et. 

monna ^ehpelcep 

mobep eajan. 

abtenba]? on bpeoptum, 

^onne hi hi. 

beophtpan jebon. 

Fopj^aem ae7;hp\lc )>inj. 

on )?ip anbpeapban. 
Iipe bca^. 
laenil finbon. 
eopl^licu J^inj 
d pleont>u. 
ac f ip punboplic. 
phte anb beophtnep. 
%e puhta -cchpasp. 
plite 2cbephte]7« 
anb asptep ^aem. 
eallum palbe]^. 
Nele pe palbenb. 
S»t poppeopj^an pcylen 
paula uppe. 
ac he hi pelp a pile. 



After this 
World's troubles. 
This is the pleasant station 
After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the golden vessel. 

The silvery treasure. 

The stone fortress of gems, 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind^s eye 

Can never bring any light; 

Cannot increase 

Its aciiteness 

To the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But they rather yet 

The mind s eyes • 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast. 

Than they them. 

Make brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please^ 

Are slender. 

Earthly things. 

Ever fleeting. 

Bat wondeirol is that 

Beauty and brightness, 

Which every creature 

With beauty illuminates, 

And after that 

Governs all : 

This Qovernor will not 

That we should destroy 

Our souls. 

But he himself will them 
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leoman onlihtan. 
•hpef palbenb. 
-Dip ]7onne haelej^a hpilc* 

mobej^ pnep. 
maej aeppe oppion. 
hioponef- leohtep. 
hlutjie beophto. 
. ^onne pile he pecjan* 
%ast tojie pannan pie. 
beojihtnep )>iopt)to. 
beojina jehpylcum. 

met^nne* 
pi)? miclc Icoht. 
Erobep aelniihriTCf. 
^ser ip;i;aj-r:i i;ehpaein, 
ece butan enbe. 
eabejum paulum:* 

^Jr.Boei.if. 181, 182. 
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Enlighten with light; 

The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind 

May ever behold 

Of heaven's light 

The lucid brightness. 

Then he will say. 

That the sun's brightness 

Will be darkness. 

If any man 

Should compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Ahnl^hty. 

That will be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; 

To happy souls.. 



ON ^HBLSIAK^S VICTORY. 



26. The Sang m jEthelstan's* Victory at Brunm- 

burh. 



fieji /Fjjelptan cynin;. 
eopla bjiihten. 

beopna bcah-jypa. 
anb hip bpo^op eac. 
Gabmunb aejjelinj. 
ealbop lanjne typ. 
jeplohjon ast pecce. 
ppeopba ec^um. 
ymbe B|iunan-buph. 



Here iEthelstan king, 

Of earls the lord, [bles. 

The shiddogiver of the no- 

And his brother also, 
Edmund the Prince, 
The elder ! a lasting victory 
Won by slaughter in battle 
With the edges of swords 
Near Brunan-burh. 



* See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 938. iiiul Hickes's Thesaurus, vol.i. 

LI 81. for the metrical division of the Saxon 3 and for a verbal traos- 
ion in Latin, see Hickes'8 preface, p. xiv. 

y 2 
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Bopb-feal dupn. 

heopan heaiSolinbe. 
hamopa lapm. 

apapan ©abpeapbej-. 

jrpa him ;?;ea?^ele psep 

f hic ict campe opr. 
yip lajipa ^ehpasne. 
lanb eal^obon. 
hopb t hamajr. 
bettenb cpunjun. 
Sceotta leoba. 
anb j-cip-plotan. 
pa^^^eji penllan. 
pelb byncbe. 
pecpt;aj- hpate. 
jry^fean j"unnc. 
^ up on mopjen tib. 
maepe tunc^oL 
jlab opep jpunbap . 
Gobef conbel beopht« 
eccr Dpyhrncp. 
o^^ j^io aej?ele jepceapt. 
pahto luetic, 
paep Ise^ pec^ maeniL^. 
japum a;eteb« 
^uma nopjwpna. 
opep pcylb pcoteiu 
fpilce Scittipc eac. 
pep^X P>2^ep paeb. 
pept Seaxe pop|>. 
onblon;^ne b^ej. 
eopob cypcum. 
on lapt lejbun. 
laVum J^eobum* 
beoj^an hepe-plyman* 



The wall of ^aields they 
cleaved, [ners: 

The]r hewed the noble ban- 

Tbe sumvoiB of the fteoaSif, 

The childfen of Edward. 

As to them it was natural 

Yvom their ancestry. 

That they in the field often 

Against every enemy 

Their land should defend. 

Their tieasufea and homes. 

Pursuing, they destroyed 

The Scottish people 

And the ship-fleet. 

Tlie dead fell ! 

The field resounded ! 

The warriors sweat ! 

After that the sun 

Rose in the morning hour, 

The greatest star ! 

Glad above the earth, 

God*s candle bright ! 

The eternal Lord's ! 

Till the noble creature 

Hastened to her setting. 

There lay soldiers many 

With darts strode down. 

Northern men, 

Over their shields shot. 

So were the Scotch ; 

Weary of ruddy battle. 

The West-Saxons then 

Throughout the day. 

With a chosen band. 

To the last pressed 

On the loathed people. 

They hewed the fugitives of 
the army. 
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hinban )7eaple 

mecum mykn jrceajipcm. 

OPypce nc pypnton. 
heojibej^ honh pieman, 
hselej^a nanum ^apa. 
]>e mib Anlape. 
opeji a?pa jeblonb. 
on libej^ bopne. 
lanb jephtmn. 
pasje to ^ejxohte. 
Fipe lejun 
on camp-j-rebe. 
cynmjaj* jconje. 
j'peopbiim aj-pepebe. 
f peolce peopene eac 
eojilaj* Anlzfep 
unjiim hepijep. 
plotan anb Sceoitta* 
Daep jepleiBcb peapW 
Nop^Smanna bpeju 
nybe jebtTbeb. 
to hbep ptepne. 
litrle pepebe, 
cpeab cneapoD. 
plot cynin;. 

ut jepat on pealene plob. 

peoph j;enepebe. 

Splice }7aep eac pe Fpdba. 

mib pleame com. 

on hip cy^iSe nop^S. 

Conprantinup. 

hap J^ylbe pin;?;. 

hpeman ne ^oppte. 

maecan ^emanan. 

he paep hip mx^z pceapb. 



The behind ones, fierce^ 
With stvords sharpened at 

the mitt. 
The Merdsns did not refust 

The hard hand-play 
With any of those men 
That, with Anlaf, 
Over the turbid sea, 
In the bosom of the ship. 
Sought the land 
For deadly fight 
Five lay 

In that battle place. 

Young kings, 

By swords quieted: 

So also seven, 

The earls of Ania^ [my 
And innumerable of the ar« 
Of the fleet and the Scots. 
There was chased away 
The lord of the Nortlmien, 

Driven by necessity 
To the voice of the ship. 
With a small host, 
Witli the crew of his ship. 
The king of the fleet 
Departed out on the yellow 
His life preserved, [flood ; 
So there also the routed one, 
A fugitive, came 
To his northern country ; 
Constantinus : 
The hoarse din of Hilda 
He needed not to vociferate 
In the commerce of swords. 
He was bereft of bis rela- 
tions ; 
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jpjieonba jepyileD. 
on polc-ftebe. 
bejrla^en »t pecce. 
anb hip f unu poplct 
on pael-ptole. 
punbum pop^punben. 

jylpan ne )?oppte. 
beopn blanben-peax, 
bil^e plehtef . 
ealb in pibba* 
ne Anlap ma. 
mib faeopa hepe-lapum. 
hiehan ne )?opptan. 
f hic beabu peopca. 
betepan pupbon. 
on camp-ptebe. 
cumbeljehnabep 
japmittinge*. 
jumena ^emotep. 
paepen ^^ppixlef*. 
%aef hie on pael pefoa, 
pi^S ©abpeapbep. 
apopan plejoban. 
liepitan him j^a 
Nopl^ men 
naejkc) cneappum. 
bpeopij bapa %a lap* 
on binnep mepe. 
opep beop pastep. 
Dipehn pecan, 
anb heopa lanb. 



[Ext..26. , 

Of his friends felled : 
In the folk-place, 
Slain in the battle : 
And hb aon-waa left 
On the place of slaughter 
With wounds beaten dowB« 
Young in the conflict, ■ 
He would not boast, 
The lad with flaxen hair, r 
From the bill of deaths 
Tho* old in wit. 
Nor more than Anlaf, 
With the residtie of thdr ar^ 
Had need to exult, [mies 
That they for works of battle 
Were better 
In the place of combat, 
In the prostration of fanners, 
In the meeting of the arrows. 
In the assembly of men,. . 
In the exchange of weapons. 
When they on the field of 
Ag;'dinstEdvvard*s [slaughter 
Descendants played. * 
Departed from them then 
The Northmen^ 
In nailed ships. 
The dreary relics of injuries^ 
On the stormy sea, . 
Over the deep water. 
Sought Dublin, 
And their land. 



' PRAXIS. 



> Eumbeljehnabcj, from cinnbel or curable, /aWin^ down, pUant, 
and Xf h««ab, or gehnajjxe, victory, &c, 

> Gajimitcinje^ from i<ip, marrow, dart, weapoitt, ^..andiDit^ang, 
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aepifcmobe*. 
Splice ?5a jebjioWep. 
bejen aet famne. 
c^nmj ant> aej^clinj. 
cy c)^e phton. 
peft-Seaxna lanb. 
pijep hpeamie. 
laetan him behynban. 
hpaspn bjiyttian. 
j*alupi paban. 
anbBonejrpeaptan hpepn, 
hypneb nebban. 
anb Vane hapean paban. 
eapn aej^ztan. 
hpit ppyey bjuiran. 

gpaebijne ju^'i^apoc. 
anb f ^pae^ebeop.' 
pulp on |>aealbe. 
Ne peap^ pael inape 
on ^Sij- eijlanbc. 
aepep j^ta. 
rolcef jefylleb, 
bepopan ^)i|yum. 

gpeopbep ec^iim. 
aep %e ujp pec^a^ bee* 
ealbe u^Spitan. 
pWzn eaptan hibep. 
&n'^\e anb Seaxe. 
up becoraon. 
opep bpymum bpab. 
Bpytene pohton. 
plance pijpmi^ap. 
J^eallep opepcomon. 
eoplap aphpate, 
eapb be^eatan. 
Seup. Cbron. An. 9S8. 



IKsgraced in mind* * 
So the brothers 
Both together. 
The king and the prince. 

Their country sought. 
The West-Saxon land. 
The screamers of war 
They left behind. 
The raven to enjoy. 
The dismal kite. 
And the black raven. 
With horned beak ; 
And the hoarse toad ; 
The eagle afterwards 
To feast on the wliite flesh; 
The greedy battle-hawk. 
And the gray beast. 
The wolf in the wold. 
Nor had there been agreater 
In this island [slaughter 
Ever yet 

Of people destroyed. 
Before this 

By the edges of swords, 
(As the books tell us 
Of the old wise men) 
Since from the East hither 
The Angles and the Saxons 
Came up 

Over the broad waves. 
Sought the Britons, 
Illustrious smiths of war! 
Overcame the Welsh ; 
Earls excelling in honor! 
And obtained the country. 



^ /EjJijcmobe, from spijc, disgrace ; and mob, the muid. 
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27. The Song * cw Edgars Death* 

he}\ jecnbobe. Here ended 

eop^an bpeamap His earthly joys — 

Gab^^ap Gn^la cyninj. Edgar, Englands king; 

ceaf him o^eji leoht. He chose for himself another 

light. 

pIitiT anb pmpim. Beautiful and pleasant ; 

anb pace poplet* And left this feeble life, ' 

lyp VsLj- l»ne nemna%. Which the children of the 

leotoa Deapn. Tlie men on earth, [nations, 

men on molban. Call so transitory, [where 

paene mona^ jehpaep. On that month which every 

m Jjippe a;)?el typf. In this country's soil 

fa J)e asp psepan. They, that were before 

on pim-cpaepte. In the art of numbers 

jiihte ^eto^ene. Rightly instructed, 

Juliuf nomaV. Call July : 

f ye onja ^cpat. In his youth departed 
on ^one eahcateo]?an baej. On the eighteenth day, 

Gabjap op lipe. Edgar from life, [the nobles: 

beopna beah-^yjza. The giver of the bracelets of 

Anb penj hip beapn* And his son took 

pybj^an to cj^ne-pice. Then to the kingdom; 

c^Ib unpeaxen. A child not full grown ; 

eopla ealbopt The ruler of earls ; 

J^am pasp Gabpeapb nama. Edward was Bis name^ 

anb him typpacpt haele^S. An excelling hero, 

tyn nihtum <Tp. Ten nights before 

op Bp y tone jcpat. From Britain departed 

bipcop pe joba. The bishop so good 

fuph ^ecynbne cpaspt. In native mind, 
})am pasp C y n epcapb nama :> Cyneward was his name« ' 

Da pa:;p on CDypce. Then was in Merda, 

on mine 3epp8e3e, To my knowledge. 



* Sec Saxon Chionkle in A.D. 975, and Hickes't Theaauine, vol i. 
p. 185. 
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pibe anb pel hpasji. 
palbetibef lop. 

apylleb on polban. 
peala peap^ robpepeb. 
jleappa Gobef ^eopa. 



Wide and every where 
The praise of the supreme 
Governor 

Destroyed oa the tai th. 
Many were disturbed 
Of God's skilful servants. 
Daet paej-jnopnunjmicel. Then was much groaning 
Sam on bpeoficum. To those that In their breasts 



paej b'/pnenbe lupan< 
me^bej* on mobe. 

Da paef maeji^a ppuma. 
to-| piSe fojxyeyen. 
p;ropa palbenb. 
pobepa ji.T^cnb. 



Carried the burning love 
Of the Creatorin their mind. 
Then was the source of mi- 

WhoUy despised ; [racks 
The governor of victory ; 
The lawgiver of the sky ; 



J>a man hip jiiht to-bpaec. Then man broke iiis law. 
AnbSapeap^eacabpaepeb. And then was also driven 



beopmob h»le%. 
Ojrlac op eapbe. 
opep y^a jepealc. 
opep ^^anorep baeW. 

^amol-peux hrelcc). 
j)iy aiib poj^b pnotop. 
opep prptepa ^^e^^pmj. 
opep hpaelep astlei. 
hama bepeapob. 
Anb Sa peap^ aetypeb. 
uppe on pobepum. 
^teoppa on pta^ole. 

?one pti^ peph^e. 

laele^ hije jleape. 
hata^ pibe. 
comera be naman. 
cpaeptxleape men. 
pipe poShopan. 
fi^f jeonb pep Seobe. 
Palbenbep ppacu. 
pibe ^eppa^je. 
hunjop opep hpupan. 



The beloved man, 
Osiac, from the land. 
Over the roiling of the waves. 

Over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
The long-haired hero, 
Wise, and in words discreet. 
Over the roaring ot waters. 
Over the whale's country ; 
Of an home deprived. 
And then was shown 
Up in the sky 
A star in the firmament. 
Which the liiiii of spirit, 
The men of skilful mind. 
Call extensively 
A comet by name. 
Men skilled in art. 
Wise truth-tellers. 
There was over the nation 
The vengeance of the Su- 
Widely spread [preme ; 
Hunger over the moujiitains. 
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[Ext.. 27. 



Daet ept heopona. That again heaven's 

peajib ^ehette. Ruler removed ; 

bpe;o enjia. The Lord of angek ! 

^eap ept bliije. He agaiiir gwre V6m 

•^ehpdsm ejbuenbjia. To every inhabitant 

^Suph eop)jan pejtrm:- By the earth's fertility. 
Sao:, CArou, An. 975. 
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1 . AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN CONSTRUING j or, Easy 
and progressive Lessons for Reading, to be used by the Pupil as soon 
as the first Deelensioa bas been committed to memory : adapted to | 
the most popular Gramman, but more pardculaily to that used in the 

College at Eton j and designed to illustrate the inflection of the de- 
clinaMe Parts of Speech, the Rules for Gender, for the Preterperfect 

Tense, and of Syntax j having the qnnntitv of the words mfirkef!, and 
accompanied with questions. To which are added some plain Rules 
for Construing. 

In the first page of this little work the learner is shown the neces** 

sity of beinc: acquainted with the various terminations of Latin Nonns, 
as the Romans expressed that relation of words by terminations, which 
we do by prepositions. This principle is illustrated through the whole 
of Etymology. 

As the Grammar b understood and becomet ihmiliar, the Scholar 
k taught to use his Dictioniury, firal with Nouna^ then Adjectives, 
Pronouns, kc, Thns he is gradually led to see the use of his Gram- 
mar and Dictionary. 

That a copia vcroorum might be acquired, with the knowledge of 
inflection, and the necessity of vocabnlarics 55upprKeded, as many radi- 
cal words as possible are contaiiud in the examples : the extensive 
principle of the composition ot" word^i is also clearlybut briefly treated. 

While every care has been taken to remove obstacles in this work, 
it is intended to odl forth the latent energies of the mind, by leaving 
auifident cause for the Pupil's own exertion. It has been a cbief 
care to avoid oonfiision by multiplicity, and to teach one thing at n 
time ; but with such a repetition of what has been prevbusly taught, 
as not to allow it to be forgotten. 

Alflo^ Price 3#. 6d. 

2. LATIN CONSTRUING $ or. Easy and progressive Lessons 
from Classical Authors, with Rules for translating Latin into English, 

designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound sentences, 
and the method of construing Eiitro])in<;, Nepos, and the higher 
Classics, without the help of an lOni^lish translation ; intended for the 
use of junior classes in Schoolb, and of those who have not had the 
advantage of regular instruction, for whom the quantity of those sylla- 
bles on which the pronunciation depends is marked : to which is added 
a full account of the Roman Calendar, with rules for reducing the 
English to the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

The iNTaoDVCTiOBr is intended to teach the use <tf the Grammar 
and Dictionary \ but the Latin Construing, to show the nature of 

s ntences, and the order in which the Latin words are to be translated 
into English. Boys frequently begin to construe without any pre- 
vious knowledge of sentences, or the difference in the arrangement of 
iAtin and English words in a sentence ; it therefore often happens 
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that a boy wlio has learned Lottn for mmt time, can scaioely oon- 
strue the plainest lentence. He can most probably tnuidate all the 

words separately, but can make nothing of them when taken toge- 
ther. Tliis dIfficulUr arises from the peculiar collocation of Latin words 
in a sentence. Thoufi^h the :irrane;ompnt must have been fnmiliar to 
Human children, it is so foreign to our idiom^ that a boy is surrounded 
with insiipciahle obstacles. 

It is t)ie object of the present work to remove these impediments. It 
is intended to point imt to those who have a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, a general method of construing, before a Latin author ia 
taken up. 

When the nature of a sentence has been explained, the pupil beghna 

to construe the shortest simpU* sentences. He is gradually led forward 
to those enlarged by single words, tUl he comes to the meat involved 
simple sentences. 

The pupil is then introduced to compound sentences, and taught 
tliat they are enlarged by clauses, as simple sentences are by words. 

It is presumed tbit when a boy has gone through titt Rales, and per- 
fectly understands them, he will befiillycompetenttoentetvpon Nepos, 
Phcrdrus, Cosar, Ovid, &c. without the debilitating aid of translations, 
which appear to impede the strengthening the mind, by taking away 
cause for exertion. Difficulties should be removed, but not muse for 
exertion. A boy who has gone through this little work h:is been ac- 
customed to analyse sentences taVen from Nepos, Fhadrus, &c. and 
will easily overcome any future obstacle. It is not said he will meet 
with no dilficulty ; bat it is affirmed that a diligent use of his Dictionary 
and Grammar, with the application of the ludeain thii little manual, 
will soon enable a hoy of modMte parts to conetrae has lessons with 
judgment and preciiion. 

Both in theCoNSTBinifG and in the inTaoDucTioN to it, such illus- 
trative examples are chosen as express some historiral fnrt or moral 
sentiment : wliile, therefore, the teacher, in his arduous ta.sk of instruc- 
tion, will derive ])leasure from meeting with some of the best.sentiments 
of his old classical friends, the pupil wilt be benefited by having many 
moral and useful trutlis deeply impressed on his mind. 

The Author regrets to find many typographical, and some of his crnm 
errors in the preceding little wonts | — a second and enlarged edition 
is however preparing, in whidi every possible cafe is. taken to have 
them corrected. 
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THE BORROW!.- 
AN OVERDUE FEh, 
RETURNED TO THh ^ay L 
BEFORE THE LAST DAx/.. 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF Ov . 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT V 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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